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POLITIC A L JOKES ns "tiny 
revolutions 1 '; under ho me 
political systems humour may 
be the sole surviving 
expression of opposition. Paul 
FI ather meets two political 
scientists who have compiled n 
volume of political jokes aptly 
entitled IwoLaughing Matter 
(page II) 

You didn’t have to be a 
weatherman in the 1970s to 
recognize that the political 
wind had turned mild and blew 
from the right and centre. But 
is STUDENT ACTIVISM 
undergoing a revival, spurred 
by issues auch as apartheid"} 

Ian Coxon describes British 
studen t pressure on South 
African contacts (page 1 2) 
whilePhilip A Itbach reports 
from the USA (page 14) 
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Next week sees the first 
meeting of the proposed 
N 

EDUCATION. William 
Norris looks at tho work of an 
American forerunner (page 13.) 

Who now is a gentleman? The 




Fur Dank argues, is a minefield 
of valuejudgements. But does 
it any longer reflect reality? 
And nave the novelists beaten 
the sociologists to the tape? 
(page 15) 



M&ifc Twain 

American literature, 
notoriously, lacks a Great 
Tradition; or, at least, is 
always in the process of 
reinventing its traditions. 
Tony Tanner reviewsthe first 
seven volumes of the 
Cambridge LIBRARY OF 
AMERICA, a series destined 
to become the “American 
Pleiads” (page 17) 
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The wasting of excellence 


Quick readers of careless newspaper 
headlines may have been given the 
impression that universities fame 
rather well out of Inst week’s statemeni 
on the Government's future public 
expenditure plans. It seemed to prom- 
ise a little new money if hyp devious 
routes; local authority expenditure on 
schools in contrast whs criticized again 
for outstripping the Government 's res- 
trictive targets. So for higher educa- 
tion the story seemed to be it could 
have been much worse. 

In fact nothing could iiavc been 
more misleading than those faintly 
hopeful headlines. It hnrdly could be 
worse. Fur from being preferred to 
schools, higher education, and in par- 
ticular the universities, is again to 
suffer a larger than average cut mea- 
sured in any sensible terms. At a time 
of high student demand and still rising 
student numbers expenditure on uni- 
versities and polytechnics is to be 
progressively (maybe regressively 
would be n heller word) reduced. The 
appeal by the University Grants Com- 
mittee tor level funding has been 
brushed aside. The extra money for 
equipment and the ill-judged “switch" 
is pitiful; remarkably little of it is even 
new money if the small print is read 
I carefully. The amount of the advanced 
further education pool could hardly be 
more Inadequate - unless it were the 
university recurrent grant. The hyped 
additions to the science budget only 
seem generous because expectations 
had fallen so low. American or French 
scientists would regard our budget as 
unacceptable parsimony. 

Far horn being a silver lining, or 
light at the' ena of the tunnel, or 
whatever other PR clichd we will be 
asked to swallow, last week's public 
expenditure statement confirmed this 
Government’s hostile indifference to 


austerity at least as dew as that they 
experienced between 1979 and 1983 - 
and from a fragile and eroded base. 
The polytechnics and colleges have 
helped to accommodate the peak of 
student demand by opening their 
daoTS, and now are to be rewarded by 
being held to the lower staffing ana 
resourcing standards that flowed from 
their willingness to maintain standards 
of access. The result? Not only are they 
to be frozen into a permanent inferior- 
ity to the universities, they are to be 
allowed the dubious privilege of lead- 
ing the system down to new levels of 
impoverishment. 

These facts should be faced squarely 
and not fudged. The time for polite- 


ness is over. Of course there have been 
shortcomings on the side of higher 
education - the damning failure by 
university leaders to generate an 
alternative vision, the appeasement by 
the UGC of anti-university forces it 
was (and is) its duty to appose, the 
obsessive envy of some polytechnic 
and college leaders which has played 
into the hands of those who have 
sought successfully to divide and so to 
rule higher education. 

But the bulk of (he blame for the 
impoverishment of higher education 
must rest with the Department of 
Education and Science. There can be 
no more excuses. Of course civil 
servants there have found it extraordi- 
narily difficult to persuade their minis- 
ters of the case for extra resources, and 
those ministers, not all of whom can be 
accused of positive ill-will towards 
higher education, have found it ex- 
traordinarily difficult in turn to per- 
suade the central departments of state 
and the Cabinet of the need to fund 
universities and polytechnics ade- 
quately. But it is both feeble and 
dishonest to argue, as the DES now 
suggests, that these efforts would have 
been more successful if only higher 
education itself had been able to 
present a more persuasive case. This 
excuse does not absolve the DES of its 
responsibility to fight for higher educa- 
tion if ministers and civil servants 
believed it had a strong case. But 
maybe they did not? In any case the 
DES has failed; the resources to 
sustain higher education have not been 
found. 

The gap between what universities 
need ana what the present Govern- 
ment is prepared to provide is now 
virtually unbridgeable. It is not hun- 
dreds of thousands and millions, but 
tenB of millions and even hundreds of 
millions of pounds wide. It is not just a 
question of the Government's failure 
to compensate universities for the 
extra national insurance burden im- 
posed on them as on all employers by 


the Chancellor, or to allow them to pay 
their clinical teachers in line with 
health service doctors, although both 
failures offer penetrating evidence of 
ministers' lack of judgement about the 
real needs of the universities. 

It is now a question of whether this 
Government is prepared to recognize 
its responsibility for the resourcing of 
excellence. Arguably Britain's univer- 
sities have been the finest in Europe 
since the destruction of the 19th- 
century German university tradition 
by the Nazis half a century ago. Who 
could repeat that statement with any 


confidence today? Until very recently 
Britain possessed institutions of global 
excellence - the London School of 
Economics in social sciences, Imperial 
College in physics and engineering, 
and so on. If such places cling to that 
high status today, it is by their finger- 
tips. Some doubt that they do. They 
say that the loss of staff, the devalua- 
tion of their salaries and status, the 
failure to recruit, the shortage of 
up-to-date equipment Iiavc eroded 
those former traditions of institutional 
excellence. They have been neglected 
rather than nurtured - with the sad 
result that British universities are slid- 
ing into a kind of penurious provincial 
excellence. Even Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are not exempt from this gener- 
al trend. 

Ministers offer two defences. First, 
they say this analysis is far too gloomy 
and deny that there is any serious 
threat to the excellence of Britain’s 
universities. In evidence they call our 
impressive total of Nobel Prize win- 
ners - although sotio voce they may 
also hint that the universities produce 
too many science superstars and too 
few industrially minded technologists. 
But today’s Nobel Prize winners are 
the result of yesterday's investment, 
the great expansion of the universities 
in the 30 years after thp war. Second, 
more hesitantly, they say Britain can- 
not afford world-class universities. Yet 
higher education’s share of our GNP is 
low by European and North American 
standards. 

Whether British universities can 
maintain, or for the cynics ever recov- 
er. their place on the top of the world is 
doubtful. Such excellence is so much 
more difficult to build than to destroy. 
Of course the University of Texas with 
billions of dollars can buy such excell- 
ence. The politicians of that state are 
demonstrating a foresight that has 
deserted the statesmen of this great 
nation. The idea that Sir Peter Swin- 
nerton-Dyer's present selectivity exer- 
cise, robbing Peter of a million here to 
pay Paul there, is an adequate re- 
sponse to the growing problem of the 
resourcing of excellence cannot be 
taken seriously. It does not begin to 
measure up to the alarming scale of 
this problem. The responsibility for an 
effective and inevitably expensive 
solution rests squarely with ministers. 
No amount of “efficiency" by universi- 
ties, or clever footwork by the UGC 
can provide one for them, if British 
universities suffer an irrecoverable loss 
of theb former excellence the blame 
wiU be theirs - is theirs if the evidence 
of last week's public expenditure state- 
ment is correct. 


Insupportable argument 


About the only successful aspect of Sir Paper on higher education was praj- 
Keith Joseph s abortive review of poned so that two consultative exer- 
student support was the manner of its clses could be linked. The cost for the 
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student support was the manner of its 
abandonment; a written answer slip- 
ped out in the House of Commons to 
coincide with the autumn spending 
statement. A press release was duly 
Issued, but .the. timing produced its 
desired effect and the announcement 
went virtually unreported and unre- 
marked in Parliament. 

In these days when presentation is 
all, that may represent a successful 
outcome. In reality, it was an object 
lesson in bad government; an ■ ill- 
considered proposal which wasted 
time and money, delayed other impor- 
tant business nnd then was cut off 
without even addressing the very real 
problems associated with a system 
which all sides deem unsatisfactory. 
What was billed os a review of student 
support is now exposed as no more 
than another attempt to satisfy Sir 
Keith’s obsession with loans. 

The whole exercise was tinged with 
failure before it began, bora as it was 
of Sir Keith's enforced retrent over 
cuts in student jgrants. Loans were 
Identified from the start as the main 
item on the Agenda of the review, but 
.the stated intention was tb produce a 
radical shake-up of the system in which 
loans were only one possibility. Given 
! that they had been dismissed as Impoli- 
tic less than two years earlier, it was 
i not n strong possibility at that. 

Nonetheless, the loans file (vas 
1 dusted off 


grant falling behind inflation year after 
year and the Government sees expend- 

~r T~ **«»»«» iture continuing to rise. How can it be 

Pa P cr was to render the final that no purpose would be served by 

document much less comprehensive reviewing the situation? y 

and to allow some of the Govern- * . . , 

ment's few initiatives to be overtaken ine V?” !? “ at the 8tudent support 
by events. In the mean time the banks 7 8 . te , m become confused and out- 
went consulted again and found to be , ■ *. The b ? D “ pH* confirm that 

less than enthusiastic about loans, the loans arr ! ve ^ already in practice. 
United States was visited again and ^ il those lucky enough to receive 

found to have serious reservations- a m mMd «ory grant find that it 
about its own system, and the Cabinet Goes °ot enable them to make ends 
was approached again and was found - In 9 e 1 cd * by allowing students to 
not to have changed its collective 08101 soaal security benefits at Christ- 
mlnd. . : mas and Easter, the Government 

In view of the bruising reception many partlrofthe coun&y^Lsunem? 

a kf ttem P Ployraent makes it extremely difficult 
thegrants system, It became inevitable for students to find vacation fobs to 

£&£%£££.«% J ! 10 
another name - the graduate tax - N ° longer is there any clear indica- 
came to nothing before last week's “ on of what the grant is really expected 
announcement that “no useful pur- Its value in comparison with 

pose would be served by persevering Youth Training Scheme allowances or 
with the review. But the inevitability of security benefits is a matter of 

the decision does not make.it the right “J"®}*- Tho plight of students on 




: On the very day of tho announce- 
ment, the Government was preparing 
for an increase of some £25 million in 
ft* SPj ° f , u stud ® nt awards, with the 
MhoBbood that the value of the grant 
Vrill decline still further even at this 
level of sbendlmr Th* potiseryative 
to Oturtnur 
cratribui 


Laurie Taylor 



vaiuame courses which do not attract 
mandatory grants has been all but 
“W*"* Ewn if there is no money 
available to fund reforms, there re- 
mam a number of serious issues to 
JSSjJEi Student awfgds represent 
one of the largest Hems in the budget of 

the Depart™ «*"♦ oj.. u ° _ t 

Science- anc 
to foil into 
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Doctor Ransom, you arc a 32-year- 
old, ex-professor of electronics at 
present living In the south of Franrt 
and your chosen subject Is the Gov- 
ernment’s Higher Education Policy 
with Particular Reference to Univer- 
sities. 

That’s right. 

You have two minutes, starting 
NOW. What-is-the-name-of-tbc 
ComptroUer-and-Auditor-General? 

Mr Gordon Downey. 

Cor-rect. How-did-Mr-Downev’s- 
recent-report-characterize-the-1981- 
Universlty-Restrncturlng-Exerclse? 

Erm . . . Disorder, Damage, and 
. . . erm . . . 

Time’s up. 

Diseconomy. 

rii-accept-yuur-answer. What-to- 

the-nearest-million-was-the-size-of- 

the-redundancy-blll-in-univeraltUs? 

£238 million. 

Cor-rect. And-what-was-the*popu- 
Inr-phrase-among-senior-acadenna 
-for-the-early-rctirement-scbeme? 

Pass. 

How-many-academic-redundandcs- 

and-rctirements-were-needed-fo- 

nieet-thc-tnrget? 

Three thousand. 

Cor-rect. And-how-many-took- 
place? 

Four thousand, four hundred. 

Cor-rect. How-many-years-did-lhe- 
UGC-und-the-CVCP-say-was-essen* 

tial-for-reBiruclurlng-to-be-camea- 

out-successfully? 

Five. 

Cor-rcct. And-how-many-were-alk> 

cated? 

Three. 

Cor-rect. What-was-was-the-reac- 
tlon-of-Slr-Keith-Joseph-to-lbe-wtt 
-that-hc-was-making-the-cuts-ln- 

too-short-a-period? 

I've started, so I’ll finish. 

Cor-rect. Whlch-unlvendty-depart- 
ments-were-supposed-to-be-pro- 
tected-against- reduction? 

Engineering, technology and com- 
puter science. 

Cor-rect, Aud-whlch-departmert*- 

experienced-greater-than-average* 

reduction- In-posts? 

Engineering, technology and com- 
puter science. 

Cor-rect. So-whal-Is-the-teclintot 
name- for- the -govern meat 
towards-unlverstiles-since-lvnl l 

A complete cock-up. 

Cor-rect. Doctor Ransom, your tjjjj 
Is up. You scored eleven on 
round. You passed on just one. in 
phrase used by senior academia, 
describe the early retirement pi® 1 
was “gravy train”. 

Ah, yes. 

Thank you, Doctor Ransom. 
see you In the next round when yow 
chosen subject wDl be Hew? J~. 
Eighth’s Restructuring Policy 
Particular Reference to Monasteries- 
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Polys and colleges defy 
NAB on science ‘switch’ 


Conservative MP Keith Hampson meets AUT members at West- 
minster. 

Campus unions unite to 
support week of action 


by David Jobbins 

Higher education interests united this 
itttk to condemn Government poli- 
cies on the universities und colleges 
ad mm of the consequences ir they 
were not reversed. 

Support for a week of action staged 
famous unions on both sides of the 


administrators by continuous financial 
cutbacks, polytechnic directors by 
their plummeting unit of resource. 
These groups arc telling the govern- 
ment it is grossly mismanaging a vital 
national resource and that there must 
be a commitment to level funding.'' 

The party's education spokesman, 
Mr Clement Freud told a Liberal 


iTTf. H riT fTTHn i 


trade union leaders, and from vice 
chsjjceflora. 

Rallies in provincial cities were 
followed by a representative lobby of 
Parliament and n muss meeting in the 
Central Hall, Westminster on 
Wednesday. 

Organizers were delighted by the 
Keadih of support by tlicir action, 


was a vision of higher education on the 
way to marginality - “an instrument 
not of liberation and opportunity but 
of division and oppression." 

Trade union leaders such as Clive 
Jenkins, general secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of Scientific, Technical and 
Managerial Staffs also attacked the 


by Carolyn Dempster 
and Karen Gold 

Polytechnics and colleges are refusing 
to comply with National Advisory 
Body plans to switch more student 
places from humanities and social 
science to science and technology in 
the next three years. 

Institutions have been asked to 
submit their plans for 1987/88 student 
intakes to the NAB by the end of this 
week. Each was asked to submit plans 
on the basis of a 5 per cent cut in 
student numbers, based on their 1984/ 
85 intakes, and a 5 per cent increase. 

The NAB has prioritized areas like 
science, technology and "vocational" 
subjects such as business and manage- 
ment, which it asked institutions to 
protect. The effect of this would be a 
cut in intakes to non-piotected areas - 
such as languages, social science and 
art - of 20 per cent in one year. The 
NAB has stressed that the cut is 
countrywide, so individual institutions 
might not have to comply with it. 

But in a survey of 30 of Britain's 
polytechnic and major colleges, The 
THES found hardly any offer the size 
of cut the NAB wanted in its non- 
protected areas - completely under- 
mining the national plans. 

Four polytechnics are refusing to cut 
at all. Lancashire, Portsmouth, South 
Bank and Sunderland all say that they 
have individual academic develop- 
ment plans which preclude such a cut. 

Hatfield and Brighton polytechnics 


have both (old the NAB they are not 
prepared at this stage to offer any 
priorities for a cut, though increases 
would be largely in NAB-protected 
areas. 

Most other polytechnics have 
offered plans for a 5 per cent cut as well 
as increase, but refused to tailor them 
to NAB priorities. Birmingham has 
said it would cut across tnc board, 
including science and engineering. 
Bristol will not cut non-preferred areas 
if it makes courses unviablc. Central 
London is expected to spread cuts 
more evenly, with social science taking 
around 10 per cent cuts. City of 
London has offered cuts according to 
NAB priorities but says this is only to 
illustrate the enormous damage it 
would cause. 

Coventry would cut non-protected 
areas by around 11 per cent, but also 
cut protected areas by about 3 per 
cent, with a 10 per cent increase in its 
part-time students. Kingston would 
cut social science and fine ait but only 
by 5 to 10 per cent, and will keep 
humanities intakes level while trim- 
ming some science. 

Leicester has said it would protect 
part-time courses and those of high 
quality, which include some humani- 
. ties and social sciences. Any cuts in 
these areas would be much lower than 
20 per cent. Newcastle would cut not 
only social science and humanities but 
also business studies, none of them by 
as much as 20 per cent. 

Middlesex nnd North London come 


closer to complying with the NAB: 
Middlesex says its cuts in non-pro- 
tectcd areas would be around 20 per 
cent; North London would have sub- 
stantial cuts in humanities but has 
formulated its own priorities. 

North East London would allocate 
around half the cut to social and 
environmental science and other non- 
protected areas but would distribute 
the rest around protected areas. At 
Plymouth, where 80 per cent of the 
work is in NAB-protected areas, the 
cuts would be concentrated in social 
science at around 20 per cent. 

Sheffield hns also set its own priori- 
ties which differ substantially from the 
NAB ones, and has distributed cuts 
evenly among subjects not included in 
those. Wolverhampton would protect 
quality courses in non-preferred areas, 
meaning cuts of at least 5 per cent in 
protected areas as well. 

The majority of the higher educa- 
- tion colleges and institutes surveyed 
expressed a marked reluctance to 
present any case for a 5 per cent 
reduction In student intake, with a 
number unwilling to target specific 
areas. 

Bradford and Ilkley Community 
College senior assistant principal Mr 
Peter Chambers said the college told 
the NAB Initially it could not cooper- 
ate, but after a dialogue with 
continued on page 3 


Sir Keith fakes tough 
line on teacher cuts 


Keadih of support by their action, Government. Mr Peter Dawson, 
shlch included a forthright message general secretary of the National Asso- 

from Mr Maurice Shock, chairman of elation of Teachers in Further and 
Ik Committee of Vice Chancellors Higher Education, warned that 
and Principals. polytechnics and colleges would be at 

, “If the Government persists in cut- least £30 million short on capital 
tog and eroding the country’s higher spending next year despite warnings 
wicalion system, we shall soon no from HM Inspectorate of the adverse 
longer have universities fit to rank with 


iram ruvi 

effects on academic quality of existing 
shortages. 


toy a the world, producing graduates shortages. , 

of high quality and sustaining exceil- Ms Diana Warwick, general secret- 
race In research,” he said. ary of the Association of University 

ni nJC general secretary Mr Norman Teachers, which spearheaded the cam- 

WilUs backed the fight for a “decently- paign, warned that the damage done 
fowled" higher education system and By Government policies was out of all 


Hall rally; ‘^We seek a partnership with demanding level funding Mid 

jugher education, we wish to unite all out a blueprint for expanded access. rtVolVIpiA'the reauest, I difficult to agree 
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proportion to the money saved 

„ ...... .- through cuts. . . . . 

®$ly. educated not less.” “The Government must not be 

.Opposition MPs set aside their dif- allowed to get away with the stow 

“nmces to condemn the Govern- starvation of these institutions wrnen 

“cat's Green Paper, The Develop - will be our lifeline to economic 

25“ °f Higher Education Into the prosperity in the next 
l ®0s. Mr Giles Radice, Labour's beyond/i ? h e said. The AUT this week 


demanding level binding and setting 
out a blueprint for expanded access. 


By John O'Leary 
Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for 
Education and Sdcnce, this week 
threatened to take responsibility For 
teacher training planning out of the 
hands of the National Advisoty Body if 
It refused to accept a new timetable for 
a review of the subject. 

His unexpectedly tough line raises 
the spectre of a full-scato confrontation 
with the NAB, which has signalled its 
determination to integrate teacher 

i .1 1_4_ I*. «lanninn At priHlP for 


the whole of public sector higher 
education. That would take at feast 
Four months longer than Sir Keith is 
prepared to wail. 

In a letter to Mr George Walden, the 
new chairman of the NAB as under- 
secretary for higher education, he set a 
new deadline of May next year for 
revised advice on teacher training 
intakes. And he asked for “ayeiyeariy 
indication” of whether the NAB was 
willing to meet it. 

“Should the NAB conclude that it is 
unable to comply with the request, I 
would propose to withdraw my invita- 
tion to thereto undertake the fiirther 
review of ITT allocations, Sir Keith 
warned. 

He said he recognized the factors 
which led the NAB to prefer a ater 
deadline, but was constrained by statu- 


tory duties on teacher training which 
demanded at least six weeks for con- 
sultation on tils provisional decisions. 
A September announcement was 
needea to ensure that colleges could 
meet recruitment targets, so provision- 
al allocations would need to be Issued 
in July. ■ 

The NAB committee accepted Sir 
Keith's last rebuff, agreeing to revise 
its recommendations for intakes .to 
primary training courses, although it 
told him U would not comply with his 


Easter. The committee meets again on 
Monday and may dedde to stand firm 
this time. 

Mr Christopher Ball, chairman of 
the NAB board and also a committee 
member, said he was concerned by the 

S - 'cations of the letter and did not 
Sir Keith’s arguments compell- 
ing. “I think my colleagues on the 
committee will find it an awkward 
choice to make and I 
members of the board will 1 find it very 
difficult to agree to undertake the 
exerdse on the timetable set out by the 
Secretary of State,” he added. 

. “We have always tried in the- NAB 
to do the difficult business of planning 
in as professional a way as possible and 
some might think that the task set Is 
now impossible." ». 
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British manufacturers are newer 
represented in the lower echelons of 
university computing, in particular Ip 
the expanding provltioo of student 
workstations. A report to the board 
last year said universities should aim to 
provide a workstation for every five 
students by the 1990s. 

! Report of the Computer Board for 
Universities and Research CounpOs, 

1983-85. HMSCL, Cmnd. 9667J»' 
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SED rethink on 
student numbers 

by Willis Pickard 
Latest predictions of student numbers 
from the Scottish Education Deport- 
ment suggest that the fell will be less 
and over a longer period than was 
envisaged in the department’s last 
estimate two years ago. 

Numbers are now likely to remain 
stable until the end of the decade and 
then will decline to a trough about 
1995/96. The peak will come next 


17,800 full timfe entrants to higher 
education. In 10 years, the numbers 
will be between 12,100 and 13,600. 

The new statistics suggest that 
whereas the nomber of 17-year-olds is 
expected to fall by almost 38 per cent 
from the peak In 1981/82 of 93,800 to 
58,300 in 1994/95, the number of 
entrants under 21 to fuU-tlnre higher 
education is' projected to decline lcss 
steeply: by around 20 to 28 per cent 
between last year and 1995/96. ■ 

In its revised figures, tbe SED has 
taken into acOTuntincreaacd participa- 
tion, especially by women. For the first 
time an estimate is dven of numbers of 
mature students — rising from 5,400 to 
1983/84 to between 6,400 and 6,800 
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The training of architects 



One of Ihc most at tractive character- 
istics of (he established professions Is 
their Innocence of what happens in 
the academic world. The last few 
weeks have seen a major crisis of 
confidence in the architectural 
schools, both university and poly- 
technic, much of it arising from a 
document sent to the wrong destina- 
tions by mistake (It Is said) and 
Instantly leaked. The bush telegraph 
of academe Is a highly developed 
secret process. Professional bodies 
ought to know that In academe If you 
say “Boo" In Brighton It Is heard 
within minutes In Aberdeen, 

The document that caused the hiss 
was a paper prepared for Ihc educa- 
tion and professional development , 
committee of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects as a tentative re- 
sponse to the report of the joint 
National Advisory Body/University 
Grants Committee working party, 
entitled Infakes. That report had 
recommended closing a few schools 
of architecture and amalgamating 
others; now the unofficial paper 
listed schools that ought to be re- 
tained and strengthened, and thus 
automatically announced the likely . 
death of all the others. 

The resulting crisis was discussed 
by John O’Leary In this journal 
(November 15) and the RIBA has 
now done Its best to clear the air, 
disown the nonsensical document 
and assure people like me that the 
danger Is past. But the smell of 
danger Ungers on; the groves of 
academe are haunts of paranoia. 

Even if the chaos has been cleared 
up, there are issues that must affect 
the longterm prospects of architectu- 
ral educators. The threats of trans- 
binary planning have brought the 
heads of schools together In transbln- 
ary accord; and It may be that their 
Influence within the Architects Reg- 
Istratloh Council of the UK (the body 
which gives ofllcal recognition to 
architect^) may change for ever the 
relationship between the RIBA and 
the schools, But there is another 
threat to the present system that may 
ultimately change the rde of the 
profession altogther, 

That Is the EEC directive of June 
10, 1985 on the mutual recognition of 
diplomas, certificates and othor 
qualifications In architecture. After 
several dozen “wherens and where- 
as' 1 clauses, H directs that cadi 
member state sluill recognize the 
diplomas etc and give their holders 
therlglit to take the title architect and 
practise accordingly. It then outlines 
the curriculum for every school and 
directs that the total length of educa- 
tion and training shall be a minimum 
of fopr years’ full-time or three 
year*’ full-time and three years’ 
part-time. 

Two results must follow, Minima 
- In the UK being quickly converted 
Into maxima, 11 must mean that the 
courses will be reduced In length. I 
believe that will be 1 good; they are too 
long and require more training In 
practice. On the other hand It makes 
nonsense of the manpower planning 
Hurt the Government and the profes- 
sions In this country have recently 
engaged In, It seems perverse to close 
schools here and welcome graduates 
from elsewhere. That may of course 
be good for the state of the art. But It 


Sir, - Your page on architectural 
education ( THES , November 15) 
gives an all too accurate picture of the 
current slate of play. This resulted 
Tram two quite different pressures: the 
Royal Institute of British Architects' 
wish to protect its current members 
from the challenges offered by (heller 
educated) recent graduates and the 
Government's desire to minimize the 
costs of education. 

The first, of course, was reflected in 
(he Esher report, which is hardly 
surprising since the Esher working 
party was dominated by RIBA 
nominees while the second is reflected 


party on architecture intakes. All 
three ignored certain other vital fac- 
tors. 

Despite the many gloomy forecasts, 
employment prospects for graduates in 
architecture have been consistently 
good over the years. But while 
architects are highly employable, 
many practices complain that they arc 
under-employed. Their workload, and 
hence their profitability, may be down 
by 50 per cent from the early 1970s, but 
that was the lime of a building boom 
when far too many buildings were 
thrown up with far too little thought. 

That still happens because too few 
buildings still are designed by 
architects. As gentlemanly profession- 
als, architects have by no means 
pushed themselves. Two years ago 
indeed, the RIBA, and the Architects’ 
Registration Council, both changed 
their codes of conduct so that instead 
of being confined to the design and 
supervision of buildings, acting as 
agents for their clients, ardiitects can 
now do many other things. They can 
act as contractors, and as developers, 
they can manufacture building mate- 
rials and so on. Few have done so 
partly because of their natural reti- 
cence and partly because, despite their 
complaints, they prefer to stick to that 
least profitable part of architecture, 


Buying time 

Sir, - As a footnote to Tony Tanner’s 
excellent review of the latest volumes 
of The Library of America , (THES. 
November 22) may I add to the list of 
Incentives for purchase that he gave in 
his final paragraph? From January 1, 
we are increasing the prices of these 
books of more than 1,000 pages and 
produced to such high standards. So 
there is just a month for buyers to take 
advantage of the current low prices 
and give themselves a really good 
Christmas present. 

Yours sincerely, 

PAUL CLIFFORD 
Publicity. Director, 

Cambridge University Press. 

Fashion facts 


quite untrue and which, with the Audit 
Commission- and the National Advis- 
ory Body looking over my shoulder, 
could be very damaging to mv collect 
In 1984/85 the London College 8 of 
Fashion actually had the following 
enrolments: 6 


FuH-irme Students 
advanced pooJabte 

RilHInw BtlidentB 
NAFE 

Total full-time 

students 

Total part-time 

students 

Total evening 

students 

Total 


402 {confirmed 
by NAB 
monitoring) 
655 


rhat is to say designing. 

Hut others arc taking ir from them: 
surveyors arc by no means so circums- 
pect and increasingly they are taking 
over not merely the costing of build- 
ings, but also their design. You only 
have to look at the sign-boards on 
building sites to realize trial. They are 
doing so with great entrepreneurial 
flair and if architects were to display 
one-tenth of their initiative there could 
be no question of too many graduates. 
On the contrary we would need twice 
as many. Significantly, too the Royal 
Institute of Chartered Surveyors has 
refused 10 collaborate with the Nation- 
al Advisory Board on an Esher type 
exercise. 

Of course, one expects surveyors to 
do well with their costs ana their 
construction, but there is much more 
to architecture than these. Not that 
you would think so from HMI’s report. 
Since this was produced largely by 
engineers, it is hardly surprising that 
they eoiphasize the technological 
aspects oibuilding at the expense of ail 
other considerations. But we have all 
around us the evidence of what hap- 
pens when architecture is reduced to 
mere technology, in the prefabricated 
schools of the 1950s, and those pre- 
fabricated flats of the 1960s which are 
now so expensive to maintain that 
many are being demolished. 

It was precisely to correct the evi- 
dent faultB of such technology-domin- 
ated architecture that in the early 
1960s the schools began to reinforce 
those studies in the history, the 
psychology and the sociology of 
architecture which the inspectors dis- 
miss, contemptuously, as “contex- 
tual’’. 

But it takes time for students to 
absorb such a wide spectrum of stu- 
dies: building construction, structures 


tegratlon of all these things Into cohe- 
rent designs with their appropriate 


aesthetic and symbolic content. This is 
why architecture courses are so long: 
divided between full-time study (five 
years) and practice (two years). Clear- 
ly the pressures are on for the full-time 
studies to be reduced. Yet the very 
inspectors who advocate this are, at 
the same time party to the extension of 
certain engineering courses from the 
traditional three-year BSc to the four- 
year “enhanced” BEng. Mine is not 
the only school to have been 
approached by engineers for advice on 
how to "enhance ,r the design contents 
of their courses. 

Even if, like the Government, one 
looks just at value for money in 
education then all this seems even 
more curious. Given current NAB 
weighting factors, a four-year en- 
gineering course costs 4 x 1.72 = 6.92 
units, whereas a five-year architecture 
costs 5 x 1.51 «= 7.55 units. 

As far as the future is concerned, 
after 10 years of discussion the EEC 
has finally published its directive an 
architecture which means that in two 
years’ time any graduate from any 
school In the EEC will be free to 
practise in this country. Since Turin 
alone has some 18,000 students of 
architecture, the cutting in this country 
of a few hundred places will be a mere 
drop compared with the flood from the 
EEC since British architectural educa- 
tion is recognized worldwide as the 
best integrated of all. And since the 
results arc there for all to sec, it will be 
extremely unfortunate if, thanks to the 
RIBA'S blinkered self-interest and 
short-sighted Government economies, 
this country is exposed once again to 
the dire effects on human health, 
happiness and well-being of those 
wretched kinds of building which half- 
educated architects find it all too easy 
to design. 

Yours faithfully 
GEOFFREY BROADBENT 
Professor of Architecture and Head of 
School, 

Portsmouth Polytechnic. 



Geneva accord: Gorbachov and Reagan last week 

Russian studies 


Sir, - The widely-welcomed Geneva 
accord recommends “measures to 
promote Russian language studies In 
the United States and English lan- 
guage studies In the USSRV 
In our country, Russian language 
studies have been squeezed out of 
oust state schools and cut back at 
tertiary level. IT we cannot make 
good the losses suffered during the 
ordeal by Atkinson at least let us 
ensure that all surviving Russian 
departments In onr universities are 

Matter of choice 

Sir, - N. L. Lawrie points out (THES 
Letters, November 22) that some peo- 
ple do take their litter home. Yes: but 

in mam, rfn nnl (k.i T) i , . . 


Thus 38 per cent of full-time stu- 
dents arc In advanced poolable Higher 
National Diploma courses. The per- 
centage of all students is misleading 
unless all figures are converted to 

V..II ,l~.~ 
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vanish. If everyone chose what is best 
tor everyone. But not everyone does. 
So the practical question remains: 
when do people choose what sums to a 
-pubUc goad and when do they not7 
..The theoretical riddle goes deenei- 


preserved, even though most of them 
are by any standards small. 

Hie new era of Improved Anglo- 
Soviet relations Is now upon us. Hie 
study of that minority language once 
used by Pushkin, Dostoyevskl, Tol- 
stoy and Chekhov and now spoken by 
270,000,000 people, deserves and 
requires greater encouragement. 

Yours faithfolly 
A. D. P. BRIGGS, 

Reader In Russian language and 
literature, 

Bristol University. • 

often do Y, and also prefer to do X 

“'S'" *> X, then choo» 
f- }} 8* vcs tW? advice to altruists no 
less than to egoists and to the consider 
ate as much as to the insensitive. The 
w ,. heth f r the advice can be 
mulled, when its upshot is self-de- 
feating. 

example, each 
public-spinted university must do its 

M°5 m ,P a ” sh * So mm each 
spirited head of department. 

25 ?K 1 ll l. reate J ns 10 P 6 ™ P ub Uc 

S,V. t x!»l d r i !!i!!f5 educat, on too. What 


Friends 
and foes 

Sir, - Recently the committee of the 
National Advisory Body for public 
sector higher education (NAB to in 
friends - and they are few) decided (0 
increase the "target" number of stu- 
dents next year by 5500, without am 
commensurate increase in fundW 
Money is the Government's respond 
bility; target numbers are NAP$ 

Last year the self-same body gavei 
solemn pledge that it would tolerate t» 
further diminution in the "unit of 
resource”, the amount of funding per 
student. It has just tolerated it, to the 
tune of 5 per cent, or to be non 
accurate, leapt at with alacrity. In 
words are revealed to be written io 
sand-shifting sand. 

The motion was carried by five to 
three. One may readily forgive the 
chairman, the Hon. Peter Brooke, 
MP, since as parliamentary under- 
secretary of state, he is bound by 
Government policy, which may be 
simply expressed as “no more money”; 
he did not invent his own anomalous 
dual position. With greater difficulty, 
one may forgive the chairman of the 
NAB board, Christopher Ball, who 
disregarded in his vote the majority 
view of that board; he does after all 
come from a university (Oxford) which 
is world-renowned, but not for lb 
advancement of democratic principle 
and practice. 

It is impossible to forgive the three 
Labour local authority members, Oln 
Mrs Farrington, Mrs Harrison, and 
Pearman. They voted solidly to pull 
Conservative chestnuts (more stu- 
dents, no more money) out of the fire. 
They apparently did so in order to 
widen access. Unhappily, access to a 
sccond-dass higher education has nev- 
er been what the Labour Party has 
advocated. This was a straightforward 
betrayal of principle. 

Those voting against the proposition 
consisted of two Conservative local 
education authority members, and a 
Liberal. It is a sad day for me, as a 
former Lahour Minister of Stale for 
Education, when I have publicly to 
concede that the friends of the public 
sector nrc not in my own party. 
Yours etc, 

GERRY FOWLER, 

Rector, . . 

North East London Polytechnic. 


Sir, - Well done Ray Rickett for 
publicly putting on record the real 

S blem of the funding ofpabKc sector 
her education (THES, November 
. The UGC, and its friends,- simply 
do not wish the public sector to be 
funded on an equal basis in spite of the 
fact that they pay lip service to the Idea 
that CNAA degrees are equivalent In 
status to university degrees. I say the 
UGC and its friends because it every, 
interesting to note what a mixed bunco 
they are: . . . 

1. The Government which at lean 
was honest enough to say in the Green 
Paper that it believed that the differ- 
ence in funding should be maintained- 
2. The universities themselves, then 
academic staff and those who repre- 
sent them who really believe 
polytechnics and colleges are inrenw 
institutions producing an mtenw 
graduate, although they don’t actually 
say so. 

3. The local authorities who, in spite 
of their protestations, wish to 
control of their institutions but (on iw 
evidence of the last NAB comnullw) 
are not prepared to fight for 
resources for them. . 

4. The NAB board who have spent 
the last four years finding more ano 
more precise ways of dividing up Iess 
and less. . 

5. Lastly, and sadly, my acadenne 
colleagues in PSHE, the majonty « 
whom are university educated and wno 
really have not been prepared .10 
believe iq themselves and tight IQ' 
equality. 

Yours faithfully, 

DR ROGER ADAMS, 

Head of Combined Studies, 
Plymouth Polytechnic. 
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New crackdown on 
student violence 


by Peter Aspden 

and David Jobbms 
Manchester University is to take n 
iinp over the treatment of Mr 
I? 1 ® Waddlngton, the home office 
was spat at and jeered 
SSL a student meeting earlier this 

•B'b, set up a disciplinary inquiry 
Jo foe event, regarded by ministers 
“ ” q? the most serious infringe-- 
&S w* ot frce speech on campus, 
£ Hi council this week rejected ns 
Kainate" a student union report 
onfoeaffair which restricted itself to a 
Sption of the steps taken to end 
Sack on Mr Waddington. 

It eave the students a week to 
umdure a more satisfactory report on 
&dent, including identification of 

union may face a fine of up to 
£25000 if the authorities remain un- 
itilsfied by its responses. Students 
this week said to be divided over 
ikefoer to rewrite the report or not. 

And it is understood that another 
controversial Conservative MP, Mr 
Winston Churchill, has cancelled a 
leaking engagement at the university 
laday. 

Manchester’s council was not pre- 
pared to leave disciplinary action 
&t students involved in the Wad- 
&n incident to the student union, 
udwasdisappointed that there was no 
npresilon ot regret. 

Via chancellor Professor Mnrk 
Richmond told the mectinjg he found it 
difficult to express his feelings of anger 
and outrage at the incident. 


This week. Sir Keith Joseph, secret- 
ary of state for education and science, 
attacked the “barbarism" shown by 
some students and spoke of his fear 
that people witli perfectly legal views 
would not be invited to university 
campuses because a minority might 
create trouble. 

“This is something the vice chancel- 
lors - and we - shuuld take very 
seriously into account,” he told the 
Commons education select com- 
mittee. 

Vice chancellors have stil! not de- 
cided the final details of their code of 
practice on free speech on campus 
despite growing impatience from Sir 
Keith. 

They claim that legal difficulties are 
preventing the release of the document 
which will advise universities on how 
to best guarantee freedom of speech 
on their premises. 

Although the CVCP’s general pur- 
poses committee broadly agreed the 
Basic outlines of the code last week, 
the problems caused by many of the 
issues involved have caused them to 
take further legal advice. 

A spokesman for the committee said 
the definitions of public and private 
meetings, the demarcation of powers 
between the police and the chairmen 
of meetings and the differences be- 
tween English and Scottish law were 
all problems which were hindering 
rapid release of the guidelines. 

Sir Patrick Neill, the new vice chan- 
cellor of Oxford and a distinguished 
lawyer, sat on the committee and was 
said to be unhappy about some of tile 
wording contained in the code. 
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Liverpool University student Stephen French demonstrates the 
kick-boxing style which won him a world title at Wembley recently. A 
product of the university’s access course, designed primarily for black 
students, he is in the first year of a sociology degree and hopes to stay 
on for a PhD. . 


“aemployed, untrained und lacking 
any sense of clear purpose about 
Ufir futures”, as well ns tne crisis of 


Mr futures", as well ns tne crisis of 
training to the national economy. 

An immediate £200 million cash 
injection is proposed us part of a crash 
programme which would have the aim 
“ reversing the decline in levels of 
®Hs training. The programme out- 
fticd in the paper would nave a limited 
using existing institutions and 
mechanisms before being 
“Walled into the reformed system. 

Under the reformed system, em- 
P®yws would be legally obliged to 
wage 16 and 17 year old employees 
®Uwo days study a week, ine SDP 
“knowledge that this would effective- 
ly wean the end of full-time employ- 
ment for 16 and 17 year olds, but 
ffliphasize that job-creation efforts 
®ust be concentrated on the older and 
“ager term unemployed. 

^wnereas attendance would not be 
“wpulsory for employees, it should 
« made legally binding on employers, 
PJPW stresses. Training in the 


by Jon Turney 

Science Correspondent 

The Natural Environment Research 

Council is starting a complete review 

of scientific priorities to maximize the 

social and economic returns from its 

research. 

The review is the next stage m 
development of a strategy for the 
NERC to live within a reduced budget 
after management changes and staff 
cuts introduced in the council's first 
corporate plan at the start of 1985. 

A draft of the second NERC corpo- 
rate plan, sent to staff this week for 
discussion, says the review of priorities 
will be based on four general criteria; 
intrinsic excellence and timeliness, 
pertinence to the objectives of the 
NERC, enhancement of the country s 
overseas prestige, and the social and 
economic benefits likely to accrue. 

In the latest NERC annual report, 
also published this week, the council 
chairman Mr Hugh Fish says that 
scientific excellence will still be the 
main aim, but that aside “selection of 
priorities will need to be related much 

more to social and economic benefits . 

The council has not yet worked out 
how to assess these benefits, but will 
make some trial evaluations next year 


recent establishment of the Robert 
Hooke Institute for Atmospheric Re- 
search at Oxford University. Mr Fish 
said this week he would much prefer to 


SDP unveils NERC reviews research priorities 
training 

Science Correspondent develop measures of research output, search at Oxford University. Mr Fid 

efrotpav The Natural Environment Research though these would be crude at first, said this 
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The new draft corporate plan fists a expand chosen areas by strengthening 
imber of research areas of high a tew existing university groups than 
ioritv, without any further ranking, by starting a new laboratory, 
hey include marine and freshwater 
fence, atmospheric studies and geol- Its largela for 


number of research areas of high 
priority, without any further ranking. 
They include marine and freshwater 
science, atmospheric studies and geol- 
ogy in Antarctica, and separate sets of 
topics for the other three main divi- 
sions of NERC science. 

In the earth sciences, oriorities are 
geological surveying of tne UK, deep 
geology, continental shelf structure, 
mineral resources and Antarctica. In 
marine sciences, the subjects high- 
lighted are global oceanographic and 
efimate studies, ocean circulation, 
deep ocean ecosystems, UK coastal 
ecology and ocennography and marine 


relaxation of targets as ihe councils 
income from research commissions 
shows signs of exceeding original ex- 
oectations. but the overall thrust of the 


pectations, but the overall thrust of the 
manpower plan is unchanged. _ 
Hie council wants to end up with 


ecology and oceanography and marine 
biology. And the priority headings for 
the terrestrial and freshwater sciences 
are hydrology, ecology, virology, 
freshwater biology and studies of 


K The plan says detailed priorities in 
each of these areas will be developed 
using specific criteria, and the external 
criteria wifi differ from one area to 
another. New initiatives are likely to 
be placed with universities rather than 
NERC institutes, as shown by the 


three groups of staff, permanent re- 
searchers doing core work on money 
from the Department of Education 
and Science, a group of short-term 
contract workers doing DES-backed 
work, and a separate short-term group 
handling commissioned projects. 

Mr Fish said he was hoping the 
council would be awarded £2 million 
from the £15 million recently added to 
the DES science budget for next year. 


Grant for 
study of 
retirement 

by Maggie Richards 
London University is to receive u 
£300.000 grant to establish a new 
centre for retirement study, believed 
to be the first of its kind m Europe. 

Through its extramural department, 
the university is to receive funding 
from the Health Education Council 
over a three- year period. 

The new centre will focus on health 
issues arising from retirement, early 
retirement and redundancy. It intends 
to collaborate with employers, trade 
unions and organizations for the elder- 
ly in improving training programmes 
lor workers in the field. 

It also intends to develop personal 
counselling techniques to assist those 
approaching retirement; and to con- 
duct action-based research among re- 
tired people. 

Establishment of the centre is the 
result of work conducted by the ex- 
tramural department oveT the past 
three 1 years on retirement planning. 
The research fellow for the project Mr 
Allin Coleman iB to become co-ordina- 
tion for Ihc new centre. 

“The intention is to get more closely 
involved with the community, particu- 
larly by providing and academic input 
for practitioners through the organiza- 
tion of workshops, seminars, confer- 
ences and courses," he said this week. 

Before the end of the three-year 
period, the Health Education Council 
will review the work of the centre with 
a view to extending funding for a 
I further two years. 


AUT split on 
ballot money 

The university lecturers’ union is to 
consider whether to join the small 
band of TUC-affiliatcd unions pre- 
pared to accept Government money 
tor ballots. 

A call for a ballot on whether or not 
to accept Government money is to be 
discussed at the winter council of the 
Association of University Teachers in 
Newcastle next month. 

Union leaders are likely to resist the 
demand, from Dundee University, at 
least until ihe TUC*s own position on 
Ihe issue becomes clearer. 

The AUT has already held one 
ballot, to determine the attitude of its 
members to its pay strategy, and is 
currently carrying out another which 
could lead to the first national strike 
action in Ihe union's history. 

Other universities arc to press for a 
ballot on establishing a political fund, 

- which some delegates believe will be 
necessary to protect the union when it 
campaigns against Government poli- 
cies. 


Polys and colleges defy NAB 

on science ‘switch’ 


n«i 11 H weck ana icau w 

aiionally recognized qualifications. 

«ij!! an *. em P Io J rers may find it profit- 
ftn l Under “ e fefortnea system to take 
P^-time youths to fill one job, 
SDP, with the govem- 
uient footing the cost of the job-split. 


r-ui anuuia make up the difference 
j*jween the child allowance and sup- 
pementary benefit - as an incentive to 
“Jiinue studies. In addition, a “young 
|«iumers grant” should be paid to the 
unemployed or students rcturningto 
raii-tune education after a year on YTS 
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continued from front page 
NAB officers will submit proposals 
outlining reductions in non-protected 
BfCftS 

At Chelmer Institute of Higher 
Education, where the majority of 
course work falls within the protected 
areas, director Mr Mike Salmon said 
consideration of a 5 per cent reduction 
was simply not sensible. 

Bolton institute of Higher Educa- 
tion is to present NAB with a strong 
case for expansion In the technology 
and engineering faculties as one of the 
few Institutions which succeeded in 

recruiting above target. . 

r, ... itirwtnr nf the Ctcwg and 


Mr Neil Merritt. However, the 1 college 
would be putting forward a detailed 
case for the retention of both humani- 
ties and language courses. 

Uvcrpool Institute £ HE h«s 


Dr Maurice ueasoy 

would be arguing against any 

if there was no aliera ^w woidd be 


•--uvvuuuition aner a year on YT 5 I if there was na „ 

to boost numbers on craft or | likely to make proportionate cuts 


areas, dui 

nature of the BA courses offered, tWs 
would be difficult to implement, said 
rector Dr J. Burke. 

Nene College has set down its own 
priority subject areas to be protected 
In the event or cuts, including its 
community care and health prog- 

r& At 1 Rochampton Institute oJ HE, 
rector Dr Kevin Keohane said the 
academic governing board was still 
debating how a larger than average 
reduction in the pure humanities and 

social sciences cou d be effected if the 
institute was to Increase intake in 
teacher training and preserve numbers 


//Th. 8th EUROPEAN AIR FORUM 

if Loughborough, England, September 3-5 188$ 

^"’"CALL FOR PAPERS 

The theme of the 

Eighth European Forum of the Association 
for Institutional Research Is 

INFORMATION FOR EXCELLENCE 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

and it takes place at 

LOUGHBOROUGH UNIVERSITY OF 
TECHNOLOGY, LEICESTERSHIRE, ENGLAND 
SEPTEMBER 3RD-STH 1986 

Papers, case studies, workshops, videos etc are Invited on the 
theme of the provision of information for excellence In teaching 
research and administration 

Abstracts on one side of A4 by January 15th 1986 to 
Dr John R. Calvert (EAIR 86) 

Higher Education Research Group 
Department of Management Studies 
l.ouahborouah Unlve 
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MONDAY 

I began this pcrioil of maternity leave 
with high hopes of what I would get 
done in the way of personal projects. 

I started reading Proust as 1 led the 
baby but here site is nearly weaned 
and I haven't finished volume one. 
Has she imbibed any culture with her 
milk? I admit to cheating and feeding 
her other authors in between: Oak* 
icy, Russell, Palcy, Jameson, Grif- 
fin. However must get on with my 
conference paper but shall wait until 
relevant inter-library loans appear. 

Feci very tired after three teething 
breaks in foe night. Realize that I’m 
getting heavy cold from standing on 
Brighton front waiting for woman 
colleague’s car. Watch Blue Peter 
with the children. It too went to 
Brighton but Jins a more moving 
piece of film on the birth of a baby to 
ho presenter who's always forgetting 
his lines - seems he's OK at some- 
thing anyway. 

Just set both children In bed and 
quiet when husband conies In shout- 
ing "Hello." 

WEDNESDAY 

Notice in the mirror that my cold has 
made me prematurely festive . Gallop 
down the road to pay bills before 
collecting son and neighbour’s child j 
from school at 3.20. Pushchair tech- 


FH IDA Y 

Various inter- iitn.iry loans arrive 
from work. Must get on with my 
paper, Fortunately this clashes with 
my daughter's desire to pnictisr this 
week's new trick, forward crawling. 

Drive to nearby push town to vary 
weekend shopping and realize that 
some women actually dress up tit do 
tills fearsome (ask. Unity bites the 
trolley as usual. Metal tongue causes 
her to sice pone hour before lunch so 
I start i liter 'iibrury loans but veer off 
into Aligns ( issue of profession u! 
Journal. Ibis says that women don't 

S et lop jobs In libraries because they 
on’t apply - stuff and nonsense - I 
shall publish my applications soon. 


shops or temporarily abandon my 
daughter at checkouts she can't get 
through. 

Usual gossip at school gate over 
colds, tummy bugs, work, childcare 
and what on earth happens in this 
school which does - not allow us 
parents inside the gates. Five-year- SI INTI A V 
olds tend to keep the world of school 1 

to themselves and as usual my son Why is it that I bate Sundays? 
has bad “can’t remember" for lunch. Perhap it’s a legacy from boarding 
From what he does teU me school school -hours in chapel and compul- 

dinners don’t round any more nutri- sory letter writing. Perhaps it's simp- 
tious than the crisps and sweets ly the impending doom of Monday, 
packed in the boxes most children although the domestic doom is rather 

cany. different from paid work. Buckets of 

■ ■ ■■ : nappies or zooming down the motor- 

THtTDCnAV way into the same old problems of 

IHUKaDAx how to buy books with very little 

No news from my referees on my m , 

fittest job application - stare at the l underaumd about 

Mlendar to pretend It's not too. late SSSUL ? A 


| SATURDAY 

Craft fair at the school. Buy my son a 
pebble with a mouse painted on it 
i and a snowman for the Christmas 
tree. Quite a varied show bur f 
wonder who would want to buy must 
of (he things. Proceeds are to go (ci 
building a new music and drama 
room at the school. Amid great 
excitement we have a cup of tea in 
the canteen sitting at the very table 
where “can't remember" is con- 
sumed and the wobbly bench is 
demonstrated. Seems that school 
dinner tables are less than a third of 
the total - how soon before they're 
stopped altogether? 

Postman brings the latest little 
book for iny collection, a real minia- 
ture this time from Gleniffcr Press. 
Allow myself five minutes to look at 
it, my son prefers the box and my 
daughter the packing, my husband 
the fact that [ paid for it out of 
consultancy fees so we are all happy. 

Put advert for a nanny Into the 
local paper which costs £20. Hope we 
find one as good as last time. We'll 
share her If she’s agreeable with 
another family which should boost 
her earnings, and the babies' in- 
terest. Have realized with a second 
child how much they gain from their 
position. Apart from a sibling rela- 
tionship - she only laughs for her 
brother - there are so many more 
toys around (and conkers) and we 
are so much more confident as 
parents. 


calendar to pretend il'a not too late mlLlL- d £ njd dial excellent 
yet. Re-read the application and get SSS a dub ended, 

angry again about the “equal opnor- a «»y bed for two 

tunlty employers" bit when the feS” Jfe 


second space on the form is for 
“number and ages of children". This 
time 1 put “5, 9 months + nanny”. 

Take daughter for third immuniza- 
tion, kept waiting as usual and usual 
disbelief over our different surnames 
and my imminent return to work. 
Vow to add extra line to note on our 
letter-box which should now read: 
NO FREE NEWSPAPERS - NO 
HEALTH VISITORS, 


becomes far too small for a windy 
five-year-old and a crawling Hne 
months who’s cross about the pre- 
conference weaning regime, 

At breakfast my husband tells me 
that the Booker prize winner is only- 
38, so there's hope for me yet. I can 
see it now . . . “after the worldwide 
success of 'How to catalogue' Ms 
Chapman followed on with a brilliant 
first novel ...” only trouble Is when 
dp I get time to start? Shouldn't I 
dispense;: with old Marcel first? 


DES ‘tinkering’ with grants 


hy David Jubhins 

Last summer's Cabinet decision to 
drop plans for partial sdulrni loans lias 
pul a slop to any attempt at sweeping 
changes in the existing grants system. 

Education ministers believe that 
only smull adjustments to the system 
can now be considered - und it was this 
realization that lay behind the aban- 
donment of die promised Green 
Paper. 

air Keith Joseph, secretory of state 
for education and science, said this 
week lie remained personally commit- 
ted to loans and that the Government 
had decided not to pursue (he idea “for 
the time being." 

He told the Commons select com- 
mittee on education, science and the 
arts that without paitlal loans what 
remained in the Green Paper “was not 
worth publishing. 


'■ Publication might have led people 
to expect more expenditure, and there 
is no mure expenditure, in the Govern- 
ment's mind, available for this pur- 
pose. 

"Hud partial loans been supported 
there muy over the years have emerged 
some savings which could have been 
used to some extent lor changes which 
would have cost more money ami thus 
justified the consultation paper." 

Sir Keith said that the system would 
now remain effectively unchanged - 
although he did not want to rule out 
tin: possibility of "relatively modest'' 
changes in the future In response to 
specific arguments. 

His appearance before the select 
committee came only hours after the 
new under secretary for education and 
science, Mr George Walden, in his first 
Commons appearance, admit ted there 
had been n reduction In the purchasing 


KiSfEiaiKsssi 

1979 was "roughly correct." ** 

Labour higher education sdoU. 
man Mr Andrew Bennett warned^ 
the situation would get worse if tS 
19H6 increase was only 2/3 per cent * 
could he calculated roughly from l£ 
autumn mini-budget. 

“Many students genuinely have 
make a choice between buying booh 
at the beginning of term an§ 2 
short of meals towards the end A 
term," he snid. w 

But Mr Walden, while expreuini 
sympathy for students, said it wasrfitS 
they should share some of the buX 
“which many have to shoulder In 
continuing to hold down public e* 
pcnditiiro and thus help to rcgcneiiie 
our economy to the ultimate benefit of 
eveiyonc, student or not". 


V-cs slam Government for 

‘gross dereliction of duty’ Lf g ST a Fom 


by Peter Aspden 

Vice chancellors have accused (he 
Government of a “gross dereliction of 
duty” over its abandonment of a 
proposed review of student financial 
support. 

Ine attack came from the chair- 
man of the Committee of Vice Chan- 
cellors and Principals, Mr Maurice 
Shock, who said many students today 
faced considerable hardship because 
of the failing real value of grants and 
shortfalls In parental contributions. 
He said he favoured a mixed grants 


TbTil 


existing system of financial support 
as being In an “advanced state of 
decay”. They said the present level of 
support was Inadequate, and would 
worsen If the current rate of erosion 
continued. 

The CVCP said It shared the 
concerns of students and parents 
over the Issue, and would be making 
them clear in their forthcoming re- 
sponse to tbe Government’s Green 
Paper on higher education. 

Meanwhile, London University 
has published a report on the living 
costs of Its students, which shows that 



In an organized way via a tripartite 
agreement between banks, unlverri 


“undeclared, unworked out loan'and 
debt system”, which was unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Tbe vice chancellors have made a 
formal statement of opposition to the 
Government’s views, describing the 


debt at the end of their studies. 
Spending for basic necessities for the 
average London student amounted to 
£1,549, leaving Just £551 to meet all 
other expenses during the 30-week 
academic year. 


All shipshape and 
Bristol fashion 



' Postman brings agenda for my first pS™ i M . arccl J*" 17 heara the 
-meeting as a parent governor orson's orhap8 w * ien 1 ietum 10 work; aaad but 


primary school; Remember headmis- 
tress's black look when I mentioned T j m 

at the hustings the school's lack of ■ LIZ Chapman 

communication with parents. Looks — r 

like I'm the only woman. No sigevof TflQauthor, who is at present on 
constitution however, must get hold PWkfafly leave, Is acquisitions libra- 
Ofit. , ritfA W Brunei University. 

— r* — - — r &i-r .. ! 

Bodleian charges criticized 

« sftsfir. fffisiswyi 

ng.to study In the university's Bod- library, to iweive n See copy ofSJ 
a . . , ^ book published in Britain; This wi 

Mr Jim Reed, .tutor In modern, done ns “a general public rood 1, 1 
languages at St John a College says . , snM. Ho Suggests the Bodleian shou 
tltp charges only just coyor admin 1st ra* I either pnCouroge voluntary contib' 
lion costs and Create a bad impassion tlom or charge visitors to see special! 
In tlio academic world -whioh depends 5 :<i mQume!d' exhibitions, 
on generosity and cO-operatlOn. Mr Julian Roberts, anting librarli 

Students and scholars from outside at the Bodlclan.expressed Some syr 
Oxford can pny £2 for a ticket for two pathy with Mr Rfced’s viety. bul sa 
consecutive days, 0 for 12 separate visitor’s cards were needed for sccuri 
visits or £30 for a four-year ticket.' reasons and charges helped bay f 
Charges began in 1963. full-time admission staff who al 

Wntlngln the revived Oxford Maga- advised scholars on how to use tj 
tine, Mr Reed points out that , foe reading rooms. 


. Bodleian was granted the right in the 
17lh century, as a copyright deposit 
library, to receive o free copy of any 
book published in Britain;' This was 
done as “a general public good 11 , he 
say*. He Suggests the Bodleian should 
either entourage voluntary contibu- 
UOns or^har^ejisitors to see speclaliy- 

' Mr Julian Roberts', anting librarian 
0t the Bodlcian^expressed some sym- 
pathy with Mr Rfced’s vlcty, bul said 
visitor’s cards were needed for security 
reasons and charges helped bay for 
full-time admission staff who also 
advised scholars on how to use the 
reading rooms. 


to a mere 

rruro mate on the Ocean Youth Club’s 
72-foot ketch that sails around the 
British Isles. 

He takes a mathematical approach 
to Bailing, as befits an accountant. He 
hears the sailing around Bristol is 

Udes ^ Ut ** ^ ,asn t wor ^ ed out the 

His background means he probably 
haB more of a grasp of the way higher 
education is funded than almost any- 
one else. His first foray out of the huge 
accountancy firm Deloitte, Haskins 
Mtd Sells was to Sussex University in 
the 1970s. where he was senior re- 
search fellow in higher education. 

Previously he had done an MA in 
financial control, at Lancaster Uni- 
versity, but he never took a first 
degree, having qualified as a chartered 
accountant. In 1979 he was called out 
of industry again - from his post as 
financial adviser to the Arthur Guin- 
ness Group - to act as advispr to the 
House of Commons Select Committee 

° n r E fo« l i 0n 'u Scic "« and Arts. 

In 1980 ho threw his lot in once and 

dpnStW Nicholes, becoming 
deputy director at South Bank. Since 

h Ji y ^ r J he hw teen acting 

n to £e departure of dlrccto? 
ur John notation to temporary lead- 


Advisory Body’s technical and data 

S - the one that crunches the 
ora before the politicians get to 
see them - he has recently become its 
vice chairman. 

He is not quite infallible though: a 
colleague recalls an occasion when 
Alfs calculator was broken and he had 
to work out the distribution of the 
advanced further education pool on 
the back of an envelope. He left off a 
nought , leading to the assumption that 
polys would receive an extra £20 
million- a result he welcomed enthu- 
siastically, only to discover In a later 
meeting that the real poly slice was 
only £2 million and not enough to 
satisfy anybody. B 

He likes things shioshane: he’s a 


: he’s a 


machine, a colleague said. “I suppose 
that s what cornea of being an accoun- 
tant. 

But he has bouts of gallantry: he sent 

I/S® HJEflf 0861 10 a woman member 
of the NAB secretariat when South 

1 JcS9!c i te 1 Us his greatest 

claim to fame - he is the only dad she 
knoWs who can skateboard. 




Big demand 
for Infotech 
students 

Information technology postgraduate 
students arc being snapped up by 
employers und the education sector 
within months of completing advanced 
courses and research programmes, an 
Institute of Manpower Studies survey 
has revealed. 

More than 40 per cent of the 1984 
students on IT advanced courses found 
jobs within one month of finishing 
their studies, with 84 per cent em- • 
ployed by April this year. Of the 
sample of 97 IT students who com- 
pleted research programmes in 1984, 
only one remained out of work in 
April, the survey, conducted by IMS 
research fellow Helen Connor, found. 

The favourable take-up rate con- 
firms widespread fears over IT skill 
shortages and the Increasing market 
demand for well-qualified technolog- 
ists. In a single year, the Science sod 
Engineering Research Council in- 
creased students awards /or IT adv- 
anced courses from 200 (in 1982/83) 10 
1,000 (in 1983/84). Consequently there 
were worries that the increased stu- 
dent intake would lie unable to obtain 
jobs upon completion of the couism. 
one of the main reasons • for ®e 
destination studies. . . 

More than half of the advanced 
course students surveyed joined com- 
panies in the mainstream IT Industry, 
either in electronics, aerospace, tele- 
communications or computing ser- 
vices. IT-uscr companies in the manu- 
facturing, commercial and service sec- 
tors claimed 28 per cent of the sm - 
dents, with 17 per cent going w 
universities or polytechnics. . 

One of the report’s most noticeable 
findings is that students with non- 
technical education backgrounds [de- 
grees In arts, languages, business ana 
sodal studies) were as successful m 
securing employment as students from 
more IT-related disciplines. 

Of the research students surveyed, 
half were employed in the educatmn 
sector In either research posts ? r 
teaching posts, with the balance in 
electronics companies or in computing 
services. 

In spite of the promising employ- 
ment outlook for future IT postgradu- 
ates, salaty levels remain relatively 
low. On average, the students were 
found to earn between £7,000 and 
£9,000 per year with a narrow margf 
drawing a salsuy of more than £1 1 .0 00, 
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R M NiMH JS NETWORK 

ACTION STIXnQNS 


Local Area Networks for micro- 
computers have promised much in the 
short time since they were introduced. 
Shared software and peripherals. 
Communal access to a large central 
memory store. More work stations for 
less money. 

But promises don’t make working 

systems. 

The truth is, it takes a special breed 
of computer to run a 64 station network. 
Extra-fast running speeds. Additional 
tnemory to hold the network operating 
software. Special network interfaces. 

!. Unlike other 'networkable systems, 
Nimbus was designed from the start for 
networking. With its 80186, 8MHz 


microprocessor and minimum 512K 
RAM, Nimbus gives you fast processing, 
stunning graphics and the capacity to 
handle the Microsoft Networks** 
operating system with plenty in hand. 
And the Nimbus Network becomes 
more economical the more you 
demand of it - right up to 64 stations. 

Ask to see the Nimbus Network in 
action. And like thousands of our users, 
you’ll agree that Nimbus is the natural 

choice. „ . . „ ■ ’ ■ 

1 For further ^formation contact 

Research Machines, Mill Street, Oxford 
OX 2 0BW.Tel: Oxford (0865) 248489 
or Sheila Lester qn (0865) 249866. 

*Tinle taken to send 700 word rfiport to 64 stations on tl^e , 

Nimbus Network; 



t r 'f 1 u fl 


'Microsoft Networks Is a trade mark 


RESEARCH MACHINES 
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•“Tl' i.Ef' Fall in applications 
2 jjj to universities 

Ikti tellur A r ui’ikii. 'iro ink Ku fi C nnr rnnl frill 


Popular choice 
for Surrey 

The list of pit irons for Surrey Uni- 
versity's £[ million appeal for :i new 
building to house its music and dome 
activities reads like a programme for 
ihc greatest Govern Garden per- 
formances of the 20th century. Dame 
Margot Fonteyn, Sir Yehudi Menu- 
hin, Sir Michael Tippett. Sir Georg 
Solti, Andy Peebles . . . Andy Pee- 
bles? 

The band of Purdue University, Indi- 
ana, has come up with a bright idea 
for raising funds. At SIW apiece. Us 
members are selling souvenir bricks 

/rnm lls «■» i.r I 


from the university “r 62-year-ohl de- 
molished chimney. Full marks for 
I enterprise, less for tact. Asa mark of 
appreciation to Purdue's president, 
Steven C. Beering, who has been 
storing two tons of the things in his 
garage for the past 12 months, the 
students have given him . . . a 
brick . . . 


... A lobby of the Scottish Office 
this week ns part of the Higher 
I Education Week of Action hoped to 
end on the high note of a concert by 
St Andrews university's threatened 
music department. Presumably a 
rousing rendition of "Brother, can 
you spare a dime’ 1 . . . 


Sheepish Leeds 
in round-up 

Leeds Poly governors are taking no 
chances. After losing one of their 
live shortlisted candidates for the 


l»y Peter Aspderi 
mid Karen Gold 

Applications to uni vcr.il res from 
home students for ! f Wi.-S7are down by 
4.7 per cent from rhe corresponding 
period last year, according to figures 
released hy the Universities Central 
Council nn Admissions. 

Although the overseas students fi- 
gure is up by 14.8 per cent from 3.698 
to 4.245, it is nut enough to offset the 
home students drop from 58,078 to 
55,362, which has led to a fall in total 
numbers of 3.5 per cent (61,776 to 
59,6(17). 

The figures released by the UCCA 
are based on application forms re- 
ceived so fur, which represent about a 
third of the anticipated total. Hie 
council lias warned that any subse- 
quent estimate of the final total should 
l*c "treated with caution", as Novem- 
ber and December arc traditional ly 
busy months. 

Nevertheless, universities will be 
watching tu see if the opposing trends 
of home and overseas students con- 
tinue. They will also note the surpris- 
ing figures relating to individual sub- 
jects. analysed by candidates’ first 
preferences. 

The biggest fall in applications is in 


computer studies, which has dropped 
I by 19 per cent from 890 to 720. Civil 
engineering is down by 17.7 per cent, 
from 846 to 696, and mathematics also 
shows a fall of 15.3 per cent, front 
2,007 to 1 ,699. Applications for 
pharmacy have fallen by 14.3 per cent, 
from 1.223 to 1,048. 

On the other hand, candidates for 


economic* arc up by 6.5 per cent, from 
1,731 to 1,844, combined engineering 
mid technology is up hy 5.6 per cent, 
i from 1,083 to 1,144, mid luw applica- 
tions have risen by 5.4 per cent, from 
4.071 to 4.290. Other sum II rises in 
applications are in mechanical en- 
gineering, combined social sciences 
and accountancy. 

Meanwhile, applications to the new 
Polytechnics Central Admissions Sys- 
tem have almost doubled in the Iasi 
three weeks, going from 23,495 on 
November 1 to more than 52,000 this 
week. 

Since (his is the first year all applica- 
tions to full time and sandwich degree 
and diploma courses in polytechnics 
have to go through PGAS, there are no 
figures to conipnre with former years. 
Predictions or the numbers of appli- 
cants have varied from 100,000 to 
150,000. 

Women applicants outnumbered 
men at the beginning of November by 
12,026 to 11,469. Numbers of overseas 
applicants were very low - 663 
altogether, with 430 of them men and 
233 women. 

Applicants to PCAS are allowed 
four choices, one fewer than the 
universities’ five, and do not place 
their polytechnics in order of perfer- 
ence. At November 1 each applicant 
had made an average of 3.77 applica- 
tions, suggesting that total applications 
would be substantially higher than in 
previous years when applicants had to 
write to each poly individually and 
applications averaged out at between 
two and three per person. 



High technology celebrations: The Principal of the University Colla* 
of North Wales, Bangor, Professor Eric Sunderland, uses a laser 2 
to cut the cake baked to mark the first 12 montlis of the colE 
centenary appeal, which has already raised £1 .3 million. The cake w 
subsequently donated to the BBC’s recent “Children in Need” appeal, 

I Ethnic minorities feel 
pinch on jobs 

by David Jobbins mination from the process leading up 

. r, , „ , . . to interviews. And this week It lano- 

OnW one college lecturer in every died a strategy designed to eradicate 
hundred is from an ethnic minority and racism both from the college eurricu- 
is better qualified but more likely to be lum and from its internal structure* 
on a lower grade than white further The union’s policy document «h 


New faces but no new cash 
for British space centre 


. hip (Alf Morris, 

acting director of South Bank Poly, 
to be Bristol Poly director) they 
rang all the re maini ng pHnitldntcB 
plus one extra (Roy Bailey, a dean 
at Sheffield Poly) and summoned 
them to Leeds for final Interviews 
three weeks early, nt the end or this 
week. 


Labour's charter for higher educa- 
tion which offers the universities 
extra money m exchange for re- 
forms, will not be launched at next 
week's National Union by Students 
coirierence after all. 

The charter, which went to the 
party's national executive this week, 
is now not due for release until the 
New Year, internal production 
problems and the slack Christmas 
period are blamed - certainly not 
the decision by the Socialist Educa- 
tion Association to denounce it as 
not radical enough. 

Re-release is a 
hot potato 

Sir Francis Drake did not introduce 
the potato to England; Nor did Sir 
Walter Raleigh. That is official. The 
netfs comes in a 650-page work, 
reissued 35 years after it was first 
published by Cambridge University 
Press: R. N. Salomon's The History 
and Social influence of the Potato. 

Potnloes am be traced buck 8,000 
yean, according to Salamon, whose 
book includes chapters on potato 
varieties, Inca potatoes, Irish 
famines, and the potato In the realm 
of art. A whole chapter Is dbvoted to 
the potato in Shakespearean and 
Jacobean drnraa: Shakespeare him- 
self refers to it twice, though he was 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

The Government's recipe for the Bril- 
Bh National Space Centre, launched 
last week to co-ordinate research and 
development in space, includes new 
faces but no new money. 

. Mr Geoffrey Pattie, minister for 
information technology in the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry launched 
the new centre with the announcement 
that its first director-general will be Mr 
Roy Gibson, formerly the first director 

19T5 C to\9^ m SpHCe AgCnCy fr0m 

-JJ? B ? id “ nt *e. based at the 
DTI s London headquarters, would 
develop a long-term strategy for the 
country, bringing together the existing 
work of the Science and Engineering 
and Natural Environment lie search 
Councils, the DTI and the Ministry of 


many yenrs. 

. But Privately, research council offi- 
cials are not encouraged by the launch 
°* centre with no extra funds from 
t Exchequer, The fact that councils 
will have to make a contribution 
towards office overheads for staff 
seconded to the centre is a sign the 
Government does not take the venture 
seriously, they say. 

The main work underpinning the 
new strategy, which has yet to he 
detailed, will be done at the Royal 
Aircraft Establishment at Farn- 
borough, where the DTI and the 
defence ministry already pay fora joint 
^“technology programme, and at 
tne SERCs Rutherford Laboratory in 
Oxfordshire. 

a kft t * ie door open for 

further^ Government commitment to 


education teachers, according to a 
[ survey published this week. 

An investigation into the ethnic 
composition of the profession carried 
out for the National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education showed a marked suspicion 
among lecturers from the ethnic 
minorities that race discrimination lay 
behind their unsuccessful attempts to 
find new jobs. 

The survey shows that ethnic minor- 
ity lecturers apply for more jobs than 
whites but their success in obtaining 
interviews was lower - 41 per cent 
compared with 57 per cent for whites. 

But once this hurdle was passed the 
survey disclosed no difference be- 
tween the two groups - they were both 
successful in one out of every eight 
interviews. 

Natfhc is now to press the local 
authority employers for agreement on 
new ways of eliminating racial discri- 


mination from the process leading up 
to interviews. And this week it lams, 
chcd a strategy designed to eradicate 
racism both from the college curricu- 
lum and from its internal structure* 

The union's policy document sap 
(hat n pluralist multicultural curricu- 
lum has failed “to break patterns in 
racial inequality that pervade further 
and higher education. 

Union officials fear that there is 
often little substance to the equal 
opportunities statements adopted by 
many authorities. 

One problem already encountered is 
that the survey shows that the propor- 
tion of ethnic minority lecturers is very 
low - 1 per cent nccording to the 
survey. 

Most are concentrated in London 
nnd other urban areas. Their origins 
closely mntch the population as i 
whole - 67 per cent Asians, 20 percent 
Caribbean nnd 7 per cent African. 

They tench mostly in business stu- 
dies, engineering, maths and adult 
education. While many subject areas 
nrc more evenly balanced craft was 
shown to he predominantly staffed by 
whiles. 


Better qualified, little success 

by Moggie Richards for courts thov were less likely to I 


The new centre, which has taken 10 the EurooeanSnare l ntS ' In a , tio “* 

chairman of the SERC. aaid U w« u * e US Nat & na » 

step the councils had been urging for tiSt for th? 1990s Adminiatrfl - 


, "j national 

Admini “ r “- 


potato". 

Not that Salomon always got it 
right: his new editor, Professor J. 
Hawkes, of Birmingham Univcrslf 


di f LU M *? 1 41 ) i V M < il i * I • J i i J khij fi 1 r] r*T*+ < 


points out that this "work of major 
scholarship” does contain some 
errors - such as the suggestion that 
the ancient Peruvians carried out 
facial mutilation to make themselves 
resemble potato-gads. 


Tribute to 
successful 
WE A work 

2S««Ma?B5; 

°P cra thigin an area 
of severe deprivation is paid in the 
report from Her Majesty’s In- 
spectorate. 

wSSSSL fiVMiajf 

needs of the disadvantaged by npn- 
traditional methods. J 

Acknowledging that the area co- 
vored by the wEA's northern district 
represents some of the worst depriva- 
• *P Br Jtain, the report says that the 
Sl i^ n'? ] vcd ~ vo ta n teers, part-time 
and full-time tutors — deserve recogni- 
tion for the quality and range of 
provision, 

,u T teP? rt tho “nwm of 

the WEA locally about changes to the 
system of grant-aided funding, im- 
plemented by tho Department of 
Education and Science. 


More attention must be focused on 
helping members of ethnic minority 
groups enter social work training, 
and obtain work experience. 

According to statistics just pub- 

abo,lt 9,4 P er “n* of those 
entMing social work training since 
1981 were from ethnic minorities. 

But the analysis shows that where 
members of minority groups applied 


for courses they were less likely to be 
successful than majority group mem- 
bers with equivalent qualifications 
and work experience. 

The statistics, compiled over a four 
year period by Mr Derek Gardiner, 
an adviser with the Central Council 
for Education and Training la Soda 
Work, also show that Hie number of 
successful ethnic minority applicants 
for courses has increased from 7.9 
per cent to 11.8 per cent last year* 


Humber hampered by lack of science 

provision M°H^beS CofiSe™ SSd cES JT* 1 that in SCience HNC studc " ls - and ,he 8 eotedu l ta 
Higher Education has limited the col- the averaue «i JCCt w t ere laboratory used for the constructior 
n ap , Bc ty t0 respond to enrol- was a need fi?* a R« WflS J 51 ^’ lh 9 re courses was ill-equipped and too small 
ment fluctuations, a report by HM trainina Drtffrnmmf ft nn ^l in s f rvfcc Students in motor vehicle engineer 

In 8S on » has revealed. Y ledEs If 1 “J! pd " le know ‘ in 8 and civil engineering were over 

HM1 recommend that the quality of 'fte ronnn ^ ^° m , merce - dependent on a single teacher, whik 
re 1? UICCS are sufficient to andteaE ^HBS d, . the . fad! . ilies teaching was slow and not suffirientlj 
RmilJ? SfV ‘J develop full-time and biolow^SKSfifc . n w- 8try challenging, with theory classes lastmf 
SS* Srt. fec x h I nidan Education er NatiS SSS U " wlth HWf between two to four hours. n 
Council Higher National Diploma nravisfon course work Humberside is the single provider o 

SgSJgf;, nr^ 1 ."° lll 4i. result ‘" “ore Ee ™n“'to S"! ^ M more ^U-time public sector higher ed»« 

SSirajH-lJ 1 ' «!*™y of 21 improve teacfflrvSffil^^ ,ion in •*>« ‘" d < lle m, i? r rf 

■ fur,h “ operation courses little use of fte fi b 2„ ' ™L I S"™ 1 or of part-time edvanced furt* 
• was mBde by education. 


inspectors has revealed. 

recommend that the quality of 
wor J. resources are sufficient to 


E* “d endfea'CvZE d! , th \ ,adli,i ‘ :s teaching wM slow and notsufi 

5St*o “pSP 10 deveiop full-time sSfiMK l , n c j 1 ™' !lr y challen|ing, with theory classes 
S™ »"<> Technician IducatioS er NaSS’ SSS"" wl,h between two to four hours. 

g?™' 1 W Qr National Diploma Humberside Is the single pro 

^^■ ™ V wo ul j, result in more be ™ne t 0 Sfl foil-time public sector higher 

teSSM jra-a araar 

Course organization ‘better tLr Lo^htng 

.management : _ , . . . ' “ lCitL,UU ft 


Part-time postgraduate manaBeraerit 
courses at Leicester Pol«ecbS c 

well resourced and 
provide good quality learning and high 
examination results, according to an 
HM Inspectorate report. 
w i?^. r ®P° rt . on the. part-time, two- 
3!S r Sl pl0ma man agomcnt studies 

Master °f BiSnea 
Administration courses says they, are 
catering for different markets and do 
SS'SSSS: Both ^ t0 Contribute to 
%aff ^ ana8erB at work - 


non are good, as is fihraro nrnmXi rererests to include more reu 

But alLni^h * staff ^ h&vc ^ E 

pared and organized teachinonn^ f ® 8s| onal experience, and althou, 
courses varicTfiSm , 29*8 barSj they ,- are « OT P et « lt - 

acceptable, the renort lavs u working and responsive to the need f 

oHLuses’ mUcd^SvUv ^ ^velopmcn. an?l change, staff conlr 
teacher presentation:. sever“^Sfi,^fi vnth mdustro should be increased. 

Report b\ 


. Tnc amount of nse m r A ~ -• 
on. the courses la- 
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icma 
. icma - 

The Institute of 

Cost and Management Accountants 

Incorporated by Royal Charter 


Educating Tomorrow’s Financial 
Managers TODAY 


All decision making in business and government has financial implications. Thus 
management accountants are found at the heart of every major organisation - active 
participants in the total management process. 

Management accountancy, once concerned mainly with business controls, is now more 
involved in planning, evaluating alternative courses of action and in working with other 
managers to make effective decisions. This change in emphasis has led many major 
employers to shift their recruitment and training policies towards developing their own 
financial managers. 

More and more employers, working with Professional Development Officers from the 
Institute of Cost and Management Accountants, are setting up programmes to meet the 
needs of both the organisation and the individual employees. These programmes combine 
practical experience in specified activities within the business with a rigorous examination 
syllabus leading to the professional qualification of the ICMA. 

The popularity of this qualification, with employers and individuals alike, is reflected in the 
rapid growth in ICMA membership: 3,000 in 1950, 19,000 in 1980 and today almost 25,000. 
A further 40,000 students are now studying for the ICMA qualification. 

New flexible syllabus: The business environment is changing fast and management 
structures and systems are now in a state of constant evolution. The use of information 
technology is growing rapidly in almost all areas of activity. To meet the changing needs 
which arise from these trends the ICMA has evolved a new syllabus. 

The new syllabus - drawing on detailed consultations with business, ICMA members and 
students and those teaching on ICMA courses - continues to bridge business and 
accountancy and retains its strong emphasis on practical applications. But it now: 

o is structured more logically 
o permits a more flexible organisation of study time 
o allows teaching to be more easily organised 
o places a strong emphasis on the practical uses of IT 
o offers a more sensible exemption policy 

Syllabus structure: From the 1986/87 academic year the syllabus will be of four stages, each 
covering four topics. These stages, with the subjects covered, may be classified thus: 

1. Preparation for business and accounting: business law, economics, quantitative 
methods and accounting. 

2. Tools of management accountancy: management, information technology 
management, cost accounting and financial accounting. 

3. The rules of a profession: company law, business taxation, management accountmg 

techniques and advanced financial accounting. .... 

4. Management accounting: decision making, control and audit, strategic planning and 
marketing and financial management. 

Non-relevant and semi-relevant graduates in the UK and Eire have the option of taking 
exemption papers instead of the stage 1 papers. Exemptions to stages 2 and 3 are available 

depending on degree relevance. 

” .7 f 7~7, Pennies of the new ICMA syllabus may be obtained by completing the coupon and 

sentUngh S EducLtion and Training Department, The Institute of Cost and Management Accountants, 

63 Portland Place , London WIN 4AB 


Name — 
Address. 


Position 


Postcode 
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Don’t take 
our moans 
for granted 


I'm sure (hat many people - includ- 
ing some readers of this Journal - 
think students moan a lot about 
grants. After all, student politi- 
cians {these days anyway) arc only 
directly Involved for a couple of 
years. Some of you have probably 
been hearing about the ups and 
downs of the grants system for 
more than 20 years. You probably 
think you've heard It all before. 
The unfairness of the parental 
contribution, student overdrafts, 
the spectre of student loans - on 
and on It seems to go. 

But spare n thought for what has 
happened to student grants under 
the reign of Sir Keith. What this 
Government has done (opart from 
the painfully obvious) is put new 
life Into old gripes, and stimulate a 
new radicalism and excitement in 
even the most hard-bitten grants 
campaigner. 


OU faces student 
demand crisis 


by Moggie Richards 

A new crisis is looming for Hie Open 
University - it is being swamped hy 
snide nt demand. 

If the trend continues, it is untici- 

K aicd by next year the university will 
c forced to turn away all first-time 
applicants for its undergraduate prog- 
ramme. 

The university's student numbers 
were originally limited to 20,000 as 
pat! of the Government squeeze cm 
OU spending, und in the lute 1970s the 
numbers of applicants appeared to be 
levelling off. 

But this years record 56,077 people 
applied for places on the university’s 
IVKfi undergraduate pmeramme. 
which starts in February. And there is 
now concern that next year's applica- 
tions will top 30,006. 

Under the OU's admissions system, 
students who have previously been 
unsuccessful in obtaining a place arc 
given priority. 

Currently, about 50 per cent of 
unsuccessful applicants reapply for a 
place. 

But if rejection of first-time appli- 
cants becomes an established pattern, 
there are fears the university will lose 
many jjotcnfiai students who will not 


feel it is worth making an application. 

The university has not been able to 
pinpoint any single factor which lias 
been responsible for the upsurge in 
demand, but it is fell the Ou has 
become more widely recognized dur- 
ing recent years as its graduate num- 
bers have increased, and this has led to 
a heightening of interest. 

Demographic trends may also be 
playing a part. A larger percentage of 
the population is now in the miu-30s 
age group, and a large number of 
students take up studies with the OU 
during their 30s. 

More women are applying for 
places, and there has been an increase 
in numbers of unemployed students 
rind those hoping to combat redundan- 
cy by becoming hetter qualified. 

In' the fields of mathematics, science 
and technology, the OU is also ex- 

E criencing demand from people who 
ave acquired sub-degree qualifica- 
tions and wish to continue t heir studies 
to graduate level. 

In a bid to boost its cash funds the 
OU is considering launching a fund- 
raising appeal through the Open Uni- 
versity Foundation. Plans for the 
appeal arc only at a preliminary stage, 
but a committee has been established 
to examine the issue. 



Alhree-year-old 
partially .righted 
girl usesa “touch 
screen" developed 
in the research 
centre for the 
education of the 

visually 
handicapped, at 
Birmingham 
University, The 
centre has 
developed a range 
of software to 
enable the blind 
and partially, 
sighted to use 
microcomputers. 
One programme 
allows them to caH 
up Teletext In 
large print, 
synthetic speech or 
braille, while their 
examiners get an 
immediate print 
version. 
Schoolchildren 
will be able to use 
many of the same 
computer-assisted 
learning aids used 
by their classmate 
because they will 
have control of 
type size, 
brightness and 
colour definition, 


Cuts force change in community training plans 


Just look at the record over the 
past 12 months. Last November we 
bad the slightly unnerving sight of 
Sir Keith being hounded around 
the House of Commons by a pack of 
angry backbenchers, who In turn 
were being chased around consti- 
tuency committee rooms by herds 
of pet voters who had suddenly 
turned nasty. Then, after the in- 
famous U-turn, we had the dawn of 
Grants Review If (or was it HI), a 
saga to rival Rocky. Along the way 
we had an almost spontaneous 
outburst from thousands of ordin- 
ary students around the country, 
making Sir Keith the man who put 
the Rrrrrrl back in student radi- 
calism. 

The grants review limped along 
for almost a year, shedding a 
deadline here, a slab of credibility 


by Carolyn Dempster 
The Manpower Services Commission 
plans to abandon the proposed ambi- 
tious expansion of training schemes 
under the Community Programme fol- 
lowing a £28 million cut in its bid for 
funding fOT 1986/87. 

A confidential memorandum circu- 
lated to MSC officials this week refers 
to a letter written by chairman Bryan 
Nicholson to the Paymaster General 
Mr Kenneth Clarke confirming that 
£15 million of the cuts required to 
balance the taoqks in 1986/87 “will be 
fonnd from a cut in training linked 
community programme plans (with 
equivalent, indeed slightly greater cuts 
In future years)". 

Yet at a post-commission meeting 
briefing only days before, Mr Nichol- 
son gave details of initiatives aimed at 


benefiting the long-term unemployed 
and stated that with CP expansion, an 
additional 10,000 people a month 
could be accommodated on the prog- 
ramme - evidence that the commis- 
sioners knew nothing of the impending 
cuts. 

It is also clear from the memoran- 
dum that officials hoped to talk the 
matter through with regional directors 
and area manpower boards in order to 
present a fait accompli to the commis- 
sioners at their January meeting, 
whereby it would be seen that the 
decision to let the training-linked prog- 
ramme bear the brunt or the cuts was 
irreversible. 

The proposed cuts are justified on 
the basis that it will be less harmful as 
the provision Is not yet in existence, 
and because the scheme has been “less 


successful than most in attracting re- 
cruits and serves a clientele who are 
already benefiting from one MSC 
opportunity and are not debarred from 
moving on to a training programme 
after tneir CP job”. 

In October, 26,000 people joined 
the programme - the biggest monthly 
intake since the programme started in 
1983 - bringing the total number of 
participants to 160,000. The MSC has 
targeted May 1986 for filling 230,000 
places on the programme. 

In addition to the TLCP cutback, 
the MSC has been advised to switch 
some 10 per cent of its adult training 
budget to programmes designed to 
boost the job creation potential of 
small firms nnd enterprises. 

The refocusing of adult training 
programmes is recommended by Mr 


MSC chairman stresses need for updating 


« r *SS£ I0I1B Between ha,f and three-quarters of in persuading employers that adult 

rtlrtlKrp JSi X&LZ Britain's workforce will need to training was a “majorbusiness activ- 

deadline here, a slab or credibility update their skills and knowledge ity anti a prime investment", initia- 

toere, and finally iging mugged by during the next five years just to tives such as the Adult Training 

the Cabinet or air Keith’s precious keep pace with new technology, Programme would fall -“along with 

(some would say unhealthy obses- Manpower Services Commission a few thousand companies I sus- 

skm with) plans for student loons, chairman Mr Bryan Nicholson has pect," he added. 

And now we know the truth. wa Jped. A recent MSG-commissioned sur- 

Kobbed of loans, the review has Delivering the opening address at vey of 500 companies across all 
been quietly put to death. And I “» conference on “Technological sectors of employment revealed that 

mean quietly - slipped out In a. Change - investing in People", Mr 0.15 per cent of sales turnover was 

written uarifamentarv answer to a . Nicholson said this applied to all spent on adult traininB - cnmnnwH 


ust to tives such as the Adult Training 
ology , Programme would fall - “along with 
fission a few thousand companies, I sus- 


written parliamentary answer to a 
rather obvious Conservative back- 
bench question. Ineptitude com- 
pounded by cowardice. 


I was fortunate enough to be In 
the House for new boy Mr George 
Walden's debut in a grant debate 
recently, I don't know whether It 
was stage fright, a fit of honesty, or 
he was holding his brief upside 
down, but the minister admitted 
that National Union of Students’ 
figures on the decline of the value of 
the grant (down 17 per cent since 
1979) were roughly correct -so far 
the Department of Education and 
Science has pul the fall at around 
11 per cent. Yes folks, things 
actually are as bad as we say they 
are. Now wc have tile DES seal of 
approval for saying so. 

But what was said in the House 
that night is nothing to what is 
going to be said behind the scenes 
by backbench Conservatives if the 
letters we have had from them are 
anything to go by. Fasten your 
safety belt, minister, it's going to be 
a bumpy ride. And you know toll 
well whose fault It Is. 

Vicky Phillips 

The author Is Vice President, Welfare, 
National Union of Students. 


racnoison said tins applied to all 
levels in industry and commerce, 
from operatives and clerical staff to 
higher technical and professional 
staff. Tlie speed aud rapid advance 
of new technology meant that an 
employee recruited in 1980 would 
already be out of date, unless he had 
been given the opportunity to up- 
date his training and knowledge. 

Unless the MSC, together with 
other training providers, succeeded 


spent on adult training - compared 
to 2 or 3 per cent in a high proportion 
of American firms. The comparative 
analysis of links between perform- 
ance and expenditure on training 
showed consistent success in com- 
panies which had done adult training 
involving nearly half of their work- 
force. In contrast, low performers 
were found to have done minimal 
training, with less than one in five 
employees involved. 


Role of external examiners 
to come under scrutiny 


External examiners in higher educa- 
tion face their- own examination in a 
£100,000 Study to be funded by the 
Department of Education and Science 
mid the National Council for 
Academic Awards. 


The project will be run by the Centre „ 

for Staff Development In Higher . lae stad y foam will focus on sub- 
Education of the University of Lon- . jf 015 taught on both sides oF the binary 
don. and will cover undergraduate and ,Inc as , raa ' n courses, and which offer 
professional courses in five subjects in ' f samples of different styles of.examin- 
univarsities, polytechnics and colleges. y ““didates are chemistry. 

It wilt be the first large-scale scrutiny of electrical and electronic engineering 
the role of external examiners In fln j veterinary scjence.with one arts 
' ig quality add standardiza- . ■£“ one social science subject yet to be 


Vice Chancellors and Principals and 
the Committee of Directors of 
Polytechnics will also be represented 
on a steering group, to help secure 
access to institutions for the resear- 
chers. 


On the whole, pointed out Mr 
Nicholson, British employers hold 
some dangerous and short-sighted 
views on the value of vocational 
training. Prime among these is that 
training is an overhead, not an 
investment, and one of the first 
targets for cuts in times of recession , 

that training is a “philanthropic Lectures in arts subjects at Camwwgs 

exercise and not a mainstream University arc boring, irrelevant, baa- 

company activity and as such is dealt iy timetabled and of dubious effective- 
with by personnel rather than senior ness, a students' survey shows, 
company executives, and that train- The poll, which was answered bjf 
mg should only be provided after the more than 1.200 students over an 
company has marked up a reason- 18-month period, says that most I “" 
able profit margin. tures are unstimulatmg and seen dj 

Employers needed to act quickly most students as simple exercises 
to rectify their misconceptions and dictating notes. , fllw . r , taue ].tio 
the situation because of three fac- Most science subjects were taugn 

s-ssr of new teZo1 ^ aastfkWMS 

- — ! lectures, according to the survey. 

Scotland gains in 3 1 &t2d^t S °b»?h r rsiud;I!B i '«» i “ 

science switch 

e . . . , Supervisions were generally ’ « “ 

Scotland is set to gain almost 20 per ccived. but there were calls »° r J n . .. 

of the extra university places explicit assessment of work MJJJJ 
u .5 d under the government's time wasted in supervisions reawns 
mt at * vc to sconce and tech- out essays or marking work- , u «$■ 

, The students were particularly . 

v | revealed r b J Mr George tical of the insufficient provision 

Secretary of State for Scot- commenting on the quality of leg*- 
land, Tna speech at the Glenrothes or supervisors - they said a suW«n 
lndU8try Dining Club ' s 50th dard teacher could be allowed 
, continue for years without anyu^ 

nW* Y °r n ^. rsajd l . ha * undcr the first being done. . nt1 > 

uf, „ the ^ I* 1 *? 1 , P ra 8 ram me, Mr Michael Black, the sludenB 
t?M^ t Hb? lan w Stra!h ? y i lc ^ nlverai “ union academic affairs officer. 
S IX" abl “ to admit additional “The university does not organize sny 
SSShI!? ,Q . mecban j ca l training courses for staff mem** 
SrS,i2 d electronic Md e,ec ’ Dons may be brilliant researchers™ 
„ all too often their teaching leaves a ' Dl 

.wqjtVBr’.Um total of 50 extra to be desired, 

Wpwwnt "Over 50 per cent of student* 
fibres .Th fi provisional lectures as nothing more than 

in dictating notes - *• 


Kenneth Clarke In a letter to Mr 
Nicholson, in which he states that the 
commission should plan on changes to 
take effect in 198o/87 with full im- 
plement ion in 1987/88. 

The four areas which he urges the 
commission to examine are training 
relevant to small business and manage- 
ment development with emphasis on 
the needs of Enterprise Allowance 
Scheme applicants: a sharper focusing 
on skill requirements in relation (o 
small business needs and ex pan son oi 
the Open Tech programme. 

Adult training's new remit will also 
have in be planned within the financial 
constraints of the cuts, and the feasibil- 
ity of such a switch is already under 
consider nt ion by MSC regional direc- 
tors. _ 

Cambridge 
lectures 
‘boring and 
irrelevant’ 


guaranteeing quality add standardiza- . ““ one ! 
tton of courses. chosen. 


Mr David Piper, director of. the 
London centre, will ran the study, 
which is administered by the Economic 
and Social RcscHrch Coilncil for the 
two main sponsors. Th? Committee of 


are!Seir ,l be »^ teble ^ l *9 Jwm. 
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t?M^ a t rth? lan w Stra!h ? y ? lc ® nIverai_ union academic affairs officer. 
S IX" abl “ to admit additional “The university does not organize aW 
emrinelriM . IPTS 10 mechanical training courses for staff memjg 
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Adviser 

plan 

under fire 

by Karen Gold , 

Government proposals for local au- i 
thority advisers in polytechnics and , 
colleaes have come under fire from the , 
Association of Polytechnic Teachers. 

The Department of Education and < 
Science paper, “The Role of Local « 

Education Authority Advisory Ser- 
vices" says if authorities arc to contri- 
bute to tne planning and management 
of advanced further education, they 
need to “come to informed judgments 
on the quality of the work and of the 
institutions and staff delivering it, and 
on the appropriate directions for its 
development. 1 Advisers would streng- 
then links between authorities and 
their schools and colleges. 

But the APT argues that they would 
duplicate quality control work already 
carried out in polytechnics by validat- 
ing professional and funding bodies 
and HM Inspectorate. They would 
create extra work and come into 
conflict with those other bodies, so 
reducing institutions responsiveness. 

The association points out that com- 
pared with the universities, poly- 
technics are already subject to a multi- 
plicity of controls: r, The proposal that, 
darting from scratch and for no good 
reason, the local education authorities 
should set up an advisory service for 
public sector higher education as an 
additional input and control must seem 
ill-conceived to say the least." 

Advisers would be expensive, but 
even so ones of sufficiently high quality 
could not be afforded. Advisers would 
have to keep up with lecturers of 
national and international standing in 
their subjects. Experience of local 
authority involvement in ncadcmic- 
related decisions - sucii as non- 
teaching staff numbers - had not been 
happy, and had sometimes conflicted 
with advice from validators or HM1. 

Using advisers would also conflict 
M'th the roles of polytechnic directors 
and governing body. Teacher apprais- 
al In higher education should be car- 
tied out nationally, not by local advis- 
erias the paper suggests, lhe APT has 
long proposed (hat local authorities 
should cany out an “education audit”, 
jo be done by consultants who would 
have the necessary expertise. 

• The APT has urged colleges and 
polytechnics not to take more students 
next year, contrary to the recom- 
mendations of the National Advisory 
Body. The association lias nlso written 
to the Council for Nntionul Academic 
Awards, asking it not to co-opcrate 
with the NAB v s plans, which would 
tower the unit of resource (funding per 
student) by 6 per cent. 

Ulster foundation 
courses at risk 

A decision to raise entry standards at 
the University of Ulster over the next 
five years is putting the future of some 
foundation courses at risk. 

Proposals have now been finalized, 
mr consideration by the senate in 
December, which will reduce numbers 
on the foundation art course from 140 
to 90 by 1991 . These may be equivalent 
full time places comprising a mix of 120 
part time and 30 full-time students. 

Part-time foundation an places this 
year failed to attract any applicants, 
and fears have been voiced that the 
course could eventually consist simply 
of 30 full-time students. 

"Hie dean, Professor Roger Break- 
well, argues that since foundation 
courses, which can be entered with two 
0 levels, do not attract a mandatory 
award, they are not a suitable means of 
attracting students. 

His assertion, however, that the 
North West College of Technology in 
Londonderry and the Rupert Stanley 
to Belfast could adequately cater for 
foundation art courses - which last 
year attracted 500 applicants at UU-is 
oeing vigorously opposed. 

UU students argue that the move 
Betrays a promise that all courses 
would be maintained. “Our objections 
are concerned with academic drift, 
with one area of a course being singled 
out and bracketed in the further educa- 
«on sector rather than in our new 
pol^erslty," the student spokesman, 
Mr Brendan Heaney, said. 


*' Thugs’ claim as 
Tory numbers fall 



by David Jobbins 

Tory student leaders are compiling a 
dossier of alleged intimidation which 
they claim lias impaired their recruit- 
ing effort at a number of universities 
and polytechnics. 

Mr Mark McGregor, chairman of 
the Federation of Conservative Stu- 
dents, said the file would be sent to the 
Department of Education and Science 
to demonstrate the level of harassment 
faced by Conservative activists. 

Tills week a group of moderate 
Conservative students hit out at the 
vice chancellors' plans to protect free 
speech in the universities while retain- 
ing the option to bar speakers if 
disruption is threatened. 

Mr Chris Whiteside, chairman of the 
Conservative Student Affairs Re- 
search Group, said: "This could pro- 
vide less courageous universities with 
an excuse to ban speakers even if many 
people want to near them and their 
views are only offensive to an extreme, 
intolerant minority.” He described the 
option as a “fatal loophole" in the vice 
chanellors' guidelines. 

The dossier under preparation by 
FCS lists incidents at 15 institutions 


where recruiting during freshers’ week 
was affected by alleged intimidation. 
Mr McGregor put the blame on “leftist 
thuggery’’, claiming that in some cases 
stalls had been overturned. 

“In one or two places we have no 
numbers as a direct result," he said. At 
Thames Polytechnic, for example, 
membership was down to 20 compared 
with 60 the previous year, while at 
Manchester Polytechnic there had 
been no members at all. “The stall 
there lasted four minutes," he said. "It 
was pushed over and posters torn up." 

FCS says its membership increased 
at a number of institutions in the north 
- particularly Newcastle University 
and Huddersfield Polytechnic. 

• The conference to ratify the orga- 
nization's new constitution has been 
put back until the New Year. It had 
been scheduled for next month but 
Central Office officials realized this 
would not give enough notice. 

Controversial aspects are the rejec- 
tion of secret postal ballots for the 
election of officers as recommended by 
a Central Office inquiry earlier this 

S ar, and the abolition of the post of 
e patron, occupied by former Prime 
Minister Mr Edward Heath. 


- -«r 



Surrey’s first step to £1 million 


Surrey University has launched a £1 
million appeal to build a new centre 
for Its musk, recording and dance 
studies courses. The centre will house 
purpose-built facilities for the uni- 
versity's BMus and BA Dance In 
Society degrees, which have been 
expanding over the last 15 years. 

Surrey has been one of the first 
universities in Britain to develop the 
stndy of dance, using advanced com- 
puter and audio-visual facilities. 
Among current projects are the writ- 


ing of computer programmes for 
movement/dauce notation and the 
video analysis of choreography. 

The university has already set 
aside £500,000 to finance the first 
stage or the building programme, but 
it fa seeking to raise another £1 
million to complete the scheme. The 
chairman of the appeal U Sir John 


Read, chairman of the TSB group, 
and patrons include Sir Yehudi 
Menuhin, Daine Margot Fonteyn 
and Sir Michael TlppeU. 
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NEW EDITION OUT NOW 

“The finest 
reference atlas 
ever produced” 

{ LordShackleton 


£50 (£55 from I Feb 1986) 

TIMES BOOKS 
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overseas news 


Clashes I Phone costs hamper Europe 


end in 
truce 


Last week's disturbances at Athens 
Polytechnic, which led to the suspen- 
sion of Greece's three most senior 
police officers, and the proffered res- 
ignations of two government minis- 
ters, marked a major change of direc- 
tion in Greek student protests with an 
uneasy collaboration between the gov- 
ernment rind the students' union in 
calming the unrest. 

The violent clashes between police 
and young demonstrators, ana the 
subsequent occupation of the 
polytechnic by more than 1 .000 stu- 
dents, followed the shooting of a 
!5-ycar-old youth by the police during 
the nnw-traditional November student 
demonstrations. The march com- 
memorates the polytechnic students’ 
revolt of 1973, which triggered the 
downfall of the military dictatorship, 
and, until now has always been strong- 
ly nn i i- American in tone, since, it is 
widely felt among young people, the 
US government could have done more 
to condemn the rule of the colonels. 

This year, however, the demonstra- 
tors' target seemed to be the socialist 
government of Mr Papandreou, and. 


from David Dickson paris 

Proposals currently being discussed 
throughout Europe for raising the 
costs of transmitting computerized 
data over privately leased telephone 
lines could place European university 


Universities are currently required 
to pay the same rates as commercial 
organizations (such as banks) for 
transmitting data along the inter-coun- 


iincs could "place European university distances in the US. And these rates 
research workers at an even greater could be increased by a factor of two or 
disadvantage to American scientists, three if recommendations are acceptei 

This is the claim being made by to impose a volume tariff on top of the 
Paris- bused officials of IBM (Europe ), current leasing charge, 
who have for the past three years been “It is very frustrating to see the 

building up a computer-based system PTTS treat the universities m n nim- 
by which scientists in universities and mercial way, particularly since univer- 
other research institutions can com- silics have no defences against this 
municate and exchange information, type of thing," says Mr Budd, "We 
known as the European Academic would have hoped that they would 
Research Network. have gone the other way and reduced 

After protracted negotiations, Bri- the cost of computer-based com- 

tain decided two months ago to join municafion." 
the 14 other countries in the network, EARN is based on an interna! 
fuming it into "the biggest of its kind in message system developed initially by 
Europe" according toMr Herb Budd. the company for its own use. Getting it 
the company's director of scientific accepted by the different European 
programmes. countries has not been easy, partly 

However according to Mr Budd the because many have been wary of the 
future viability of the network, whose computer giant's motives, suspecting a 


European computer innnuraclurers, 
with the backing of the EEC. 

But IBM officials maintain that they 
still face two formidable barriers in 
trying to get the network off the 
ground, harriers that the universities 
using the network will themselves face 
when theeompnny withdraws its fund- 


costs IBM has agreed to cover up to the deliberate attempt to use it to help 

end of 1987, Is being threatened by the introduce IBM standards for all forms 

current and future policies of govern- of public networking, 
ment-owned post and telecom munica- Faced with such criticism, the com- 
mons authorities - usually referred to rany has agreed that as from 1987 

under the French initials of PITS - EARN will operate on the alternative 

which set the rates for transmitting OSI (Open Systems Integration) atan- 
data over telephone fines. dards being developed by a range of 


government of Mr Papandreou, and, _ t , 

Lover s leap into trouble 

Iasi month. These measures had 1 


last month. These measures had 
already been sharply attacked both by 
the trade unions and by Papandreou's 
own left-wingers. They include de- 
valuation of The drachma by IS per 
cent, heavy import duties on non- 
essentials, a two-year wage freeze and I 
major cuts in government spending. 

The dashes surrounding the stu- 
dents’ march on November 1 7 seem to 
have been initiated by a small group 
who brake away from the rear of the 

B recession, ana began stoning and 
re-bom bine shops, offices and buses. 
When a police bus was set alight, a 
policeman Thanassis Melltsas, fired 
and lulled the 15-year-old schoolboy, 
Michaelis Kaltezas, Mclitsas has since 
been charged with “involuntary man- 
slaughter , and is believed to be basing 
his defence on the claim that he only 
fired Into the air in self-defence. 

Following the shooting, the Athens 
chemical faculty, and the polytechnic 
were occupied by protesters, while 
others, wearing masks and armed with 
staves, went on the rampage, attacking 
banks, shops and the offices of three 
daily newspapers. According to the 
police , these youths were “anarchists”; 
certainly, many of them later proved to 
be far too young to be university 
students. 

Perhaps for this reason, an the day 
of Kaltezas’s funeral, the students 
union, which had been planning a 
march to parliament to protest against 
police violence, decided at the last 
moment to cancel it. 


from Geoff Maslem 

MELBOURNE 
Look before you leap, it may be 
sexual harassment. That Is a newly- 
coined proverb at the University of 
Melbourne following the amorous 
but unsuccessful advances of one 
student. 

The student threatened to jump off 
a bridge when a faculty secretary 
rehiBed to go out with him. The 
distressed secretary told a university 
counsellor, only to learn that under a 
new university policy, the student 
could be guilty of sexually harassing 
her. 

Similarly, lecturers who used the 
threat of examination or essay marks 
to place sexual pressure on students 
or who repeatedly use language In 
lectures offensive to female students 
could find themselves the subject of 
complaints to the vice chancellor. 

The university council at a meeting 
last month decided to Initiate a 
campaign to educate staff about 
sexual harassment and to adopt a 
pollcv Intended to eliminate (he 
problem. 

According to the policy, sexual 
harassment extends from unwelcome 
actions such ns gestures, displays of 
offensive pictures, comments of a 
sexual nature. Implicit demands for 
sexual activities, to physical contact 


Melbourne 
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The university has nominated 
advisers who will be available for 
people who wish to discuss Instances 
of possible harassment. The advisers, 
at least one female and one male, will 
be senior members of staff trained in 
counselling and ‘‘conciliation’ 1 tech- 
niques. 

The Melbourne student who used a 
bridge as a threat got nowhere except 
nme anonymous notoriety. Aud no- 
bo^ can think ora bridge to jump off 
in Melbourne high enough oft the 
ground to cause any damage. 


has nominated 


Row over Tito book continues to simmer 

The case of Vesclin D jure tic, the SUBNOR, ihe Yuendau ******** . , 

Yugoslav historian whose book Allies association. • 8 veterans nizalion is claiming supervisory rights 

and ihe Yugoslav War Drama pre- In Belgrade, the munldnal 0V ^ the academy). 

sented the late Marshal Tito in a new, munist PartycominliteefoMhe W 4®°?? toMing committee 

and not always complementary light , Grad (Old TownVdistrkS; £ yffi ffi 71 W? ath t0 ‘* mark 


The case of Vesclin Djuretic, the 
Yugoslav historian whose book Allies 
ana ihe Yugoslav 1 War Drama pre- 
sented the late Marshal Tito In a new, 
and not always complementary light, 
continues to nave repercussions. 

Diuretic himself was expelled from 
the Communist Party early in Novem- 
ber. The two referees, Dr Savo Skoko 
and Dr Zorau Lakic, both well-known 
military historians, on whose recom- 
mendation the book was published, 
have been relieved of all posts in 


scientists wanting to gain access to 
EARN is through the Rutherford 
Laboratory of tile Science and En- 
gineering Research Council. 

In contrast, he claims that several 
other disciplines - in particular biolog- 
ists- have been much slower than their 
colleagues in the US to make use of the 
potent ml offered by computer-based 
communication. 

School exams 
controversy 

from Barbara von Ow 

MUNICH 

llie West German hinder are 
embroiled in a controversy about 
whether school leaving ex mi is other 
than the truditionnl uhitiir can qualify 
students for higher education. 

Tile dispute broke out after Bava- 
rian culture minister Hails Mnier 
announced curlier this muiitli that 
Bavaria would no longer recognize 
school- Icuveis from one of the 22 so 
culled "college M*liunl a ;" in North 
Rhine Westphalia. These schools, in- 
troduced under tlu- coalition govern- 
ment in 1*17*1, practise u reformed 
version of the traditional gymnasium 
education. 

Instead of the set curriculum at the 
old gymnasiums, the college schools 
offer pupils a wider choice of subjects 
mid specialization. The 1 ’onset vulivc- 
governed Liliidci have remained critic- 
al of the new system. 

Justifying his decision, Mr Mnier 
said North Rhine Westphalia hail 
failed to submit a report on the college 
schools, as required by the culture 
ministers' conference. According to 
the minister's decision, the college 
system was an experiment that expired 
■to July 1985. Whether the college 
tenool exams could be recognized 
beyond that date would depend on the 
findings of an official report. 

Baden -Wtlrttem berg, also a Con- 
has followed 
Bavanas decision. The other Con- 

rhii 1 H. L8ndcr have made c,ear 

wM l | ,0ll °?* l uit if North Rhine 
Westphalia, which is ruled by the 
social Democrats, docs not agree a 
compromise. 6 

S 0l K ,al ! ve Under arc back- 
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Kasparov, eat your heartont, says chesscon^utoh^ff 

from Wi llin m Norris rlnlmnri In ha til »» "****. 


from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 
An American computer which has just 
achieved chess master status now has 
its sights set on the world chess 
championship. The computer, known 
as Hitcch, is the creation of Dr Hans 


sburah. it achieved its new ranking by 
beating two human masters In an 
American tournament and drawing 
with a third. 

Hitech is capable of analysing 
175,000 moves per second, which a 


claimed to be 50 per cent faster than tered on Mav 25 ttv mw n . 

chess-playing machine. At ream! i3^SSflf tober i,s 
the North American Computer Chess three defeats- draw ? and 
Championship in Denver this year It early day* When it^ Sf ,n the 
whipped every other computer in ■■ tion. 7 1 waa ncw 10 corapeti- 

8,, It's both smart and fast. It’s very;' , pafeE:? 1 MmSSf' Sf llya ? cr|e * Qf : 
very strong in tactics and the ability to; Khoffffc* a “Jrbchip 
calculate sequences," saw Dr Berlin- board. EacKiffiK™ the ^ess 
er, who is Tumself a chess master, that could ever y m °ve 
" Whal sets it apart from other compu- sqoank and aXnL?”?, on to its 
tore is that we're able to evaluate a cachpossibUihfS^ i_W« judges 
position with a high degree of sophis- ntove^S&h&f A 
tiration very very quicTdy.” r an bprosLcS * 


iiuiiiuu *«jr, vcijr quic&iy. ■ 

Hi tech took three years to construct . 
and wop the first tourtaameqt it ep- 
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control o 
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three if recommendations are accepted ing. The first is the high cost of leasing 
to impose a volume tariff on top of the dedicated Innd-liucs from public tele- 
current leasing charge. conununicaiinns sigencies. 

“It is very frustrating to see the "Cross-border connections cost bc- 
PTTS treat tne universities in n com- tween two mid five times .is much ns 
mercial way, particularly since univer- interstate connections in the US - 
lilies have no defences against this indeed, the flat rate lorn 500 kilometre 
type of thing." says Mr Budd, "Wc line is about six times highei ,” says Mr 
would have hoped that they would Budd. 

have gone the other way and reduced The second problem is ocrMiiuling 
the cost of computer-based com- scientists of the value of this type of 
municafion." network. ‘Thy si cists have been the 

EARN is based on an internal traditional leaders in this activity , since 
message system developed initially by university scientists have had to com- 
the company for its own use. Get! ing it muniente with major research facili- 
accepted by the different European ties," says Mr Budd, pointing out that 
countries has not been easy, partly the central contact points for British 
because many have been wary of the 
computer giant's motives, suspecting n 
deliberate attempt to use it to help 
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New salary scales for academic toff 
have recently been Issued by ft, 
Higher Salaries Commission, ft* 
body which in New Zealand deto 
mines salaries for approrimiw. 
8,000 publicly funded posts, 3 , 30 ji 


The salary Increases granted rua 
from 13 per cent at the bottom of£ 
assistant lecturer scale to 37 per cd 
at the professorial level. While tat 
increases will have a slightly nr- 
realistic air to our United Klogdra 
colleagues, it must be noted that w 
system of salary “negodatW 
allows for general reviews at Ihrte- 
yearly intervals only. Further, n 
this occasion there had been a far- 
year Interval since the previous re- 
view as a result of the previni 
government's wage/price freeze. 

Arising from this review, howmr 
are a number of mgjor concerts 
which the association Is now con- 
fronting - the prime concern befeg 
the method of determining salaries. 
University academic staff fn for 
Zealand are In u unique position u 
far as salary fixing goes, as we bore 
no mechanism for direct negotiations 
with our employers. The Hfekr 
Salaries Commission defmfflW 
academic salaries after hiving re- 
ceived recommendations from list 
University Grants Commlllee. Be- 
fore making such rccommendalka 
the UGC Is required to consult wtt 
AUTNZ as well as with represent* 
lives of the vice chancellors’ ccnfflt 
tee, llie university councils and Ik 
Slate Services Commission. 

On tills occasion, however, the 
UGC did not In our opinion fulfil ta 
.statutory obligations. At the “net* 
Clutlons", the AUTNZ subratora 
was- received, listened to and follow- 
ing our departure a final rtcoa> 
mend at ion was mode mid coromuat' 
ruled to us lute In the evening before 
being forwarded to the Illglicr Salar- 
ies Commission the next mornlofr 

The recommendations made by ttt 

UGC! were totally unacceptable to u* 
us they proposed ludicrously to* 
increases for assistant lecturers m 
lecturers and represented ovml 1 
complete negation of Ihe asawi' 
Hun’s case for an academic ulij 
scale with compressed vertical rtW- 
vitles. The AUTNZ was, thereto*, 
forced to argue Its case sepamfll 
before the Higher Salaries Commfr 

The next review of academic 
les is scheduled to take effect 
April 1, 1987 a process which 
well under way by late 19HJW 
association has, however, recelwj" 
assurance from the UGC 
this process begins again we wW iw ^ 


the maximum salary P B,a w .LTjj 
verslly lecturer in New 


^ «r «« 

rial maximum. , , maA ^ 

The UGC Itself acknuwhdgj ' L 
validity of our case but was ofl 
by Ihe Implicit percentage 
Involved, The resultant probj^L 


Junior staff will need tobecoflu 011 . 
m the 1987 review. 

Rob Crozier 

The author Is general sec . r(ta rj!^t 
Association of University Tenet* 1 ' 
New Zealand. ■ \ 1 



William Norris 

WASHINGTON 
p nf the 2,300 university scientists in the 
SL sties who have signed pledges vowing 
MjJ; [fo part of President Reagan’s “star 
orognmune are finding, to their fury, 
Slheymay he working for It anyway. 
h A Pentagon spokesman admitted this week 
uJd iSrch contracts with other military 
SLSsuch as the Office of Naval Research, 
If ff factbdng funded by the Strategic 
Defense Initiative organization, without the 
Hedge of the scientists concerned. 

The switch In funding sources came to light at 

wwJlon University, where the director of the 
of research and project admlnbtratfan 
one day that a proposal sent to the 
SSl Science Foundation and the Office of 
SKsearch had been awarded $280,000 by 
JjJ rtar wars programme. The Information was 


Malay open 
university 
to resolve 
jobs crisis 

by Geoffrey Parkins 

Professor Ungku Aziz, head of a 
jpedal committee set up by the gov- 
emment to study all aspects of estab- 
fehiog an open university in Malaysin, 
basud that the institution's primary 
puiwse would be ro help meet the 
us two's manpower needs by providing 
counts in marketable specialisms for 
trooiid 80,000 students. 

Professor Aziz, who is also vice 
chancellor of the University of Malaya 
and a staunch supporter of the open 
diversity idea, auued that by drawing 
» the expertise of about 3,000 
sadsmics from the country’s leading 
mrircnities, it would require only two 
years to create and provide student 
phew equivalent to four or five lurge 
wivenUtes at a fraction of the cost. 

Further and higher education, says 
■ Professor Aziz, should be the "right of 
erery Malaysian citizen" and while 
education minister Abdullah Ahmad 
Badawi has affirmed the government's 
intention of greatly expanding colleges 
sad universities under tnc filth 
Malaysia plan, it is only by establishing 
u open university offering a brouu 

S of distance-learning courses that 
t “right can he made nvuilnblc to 
*U who desire it, irrespective of racial 
ot economic status". 

Education for its own sake or simply 
churning out large numbers of paper 
qoallfied graduates, the professor said, 
*** not, however, what he hud in 
jari- While recognizing the hidden 
Knefits of education, like creating a 


Opponents fooled into 
‘star wars’ research 


contained In an easily-overlooked number In 
one corner of the contract, and was noticed only 
by chance. 

“I sign all the contracts that come through for 
the university, and on a busy day I might not 
have seen that number on the corner,” said the 
director, Allen Slnisgolll. “All of us would have 
been much more pleased if they had designated 
it SD1 money from the beginning. " 

At Princeton, some 75 per cent of the physics 
department have signed a petition refusing to 
accept star wars support. 


The contracts depart menl a! the California 
Institute of Technology, where 60 per cent of 
physicists are opposed to Ihe project, seems to 
have been less observant. The SD1 organization 
claims that it gave $300,000 to their department 
this year, and the scientists are now trying to 
find out which of their projects it was spent on. 

Boston College found that the third year of a 
research contract with the Air Force had been 
switched to SDI funding without their know- 
ledge, and only learned of it when questions 
from students and reporters were sparked by 


an urllclc in the Chronicle of Higher Education. 

At the Pcnitigun, however, there was a 
studied refusal In see whal all the fuss was 
about. Since the SDI organization was founded 
two years ago, a spokesman said, It hud 
Inherited a lot of the contracts awarded to 
universities by other military agencies. 

The terms of Ihe contracts themselves had not 
changed, and 11 had therefore seemed unneces- 
sary to Inform Ihe scientists that they were now 
working for star wars. "Why should we?" ihe 
spokesman asked. 

Nol all the scientists involved in the funding 
switch have objected. But one af Ihe organizers 
of the anti-star wars petition, Professor John 
Kogut of the University of Illinois, is unhappy. 
“This Is potentially a contentious issue he 
said. “1 don’t know LTthcy are trying to pull the 
wool over people’s eyes or not.” 



, — ivkjuuuu a lugnwi 

2 lineal and vocational education 
®at would make them more "practical 
™ innovative" In the future. 
Professor Aziz's vision of a Malay- 
mQ OU is of a distance-teaching 
tos&talion that would offer courses 
[Wging from SPM (O level) to uni- 
degree level. 

This year the Malaysian government 
woken up to the fact that it Is well 
of the number of appropriately 
““’Ml personnel it requires to achieve 
us industrialization programme. Re- 
2j| wrveya show tne percentage of 
soiled workers in the population is 
unie over 30 per 10,000, which is low in 
pari son with most developing n8- 
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by John O'Leary 

A unique ceremony took place last 
week at Buckingham Palace when the 
Duke of Edinburgh received an honor- 
ary degree from the University of 
Jordan. , , , 

Prince Philip is only the second 
honorary graduate of the university, 
the first being King Hussein. He 
received his PhD from the university 
president. Dr Abdel Salajn Majall, in 
recognition of his Interest in educa- 
tion. youth and environmental protec- 
tion. Prince Philip visited the univer- 
sity in March. . . , . 

Dr Maiali was in Britain visiting 
universities at the invitation of the 
British Council. During his visit, he 
signed a wide-ranahia agreement with 














Student organizations 
battle for survival 


from Bernard Kennedy 

ANKARA 

Turkey's new student associations - 
the first form of student organization 
of any kind since the military takeover 
in 1980- arc having a hard time getting 
off the ground. Yet even their exist- 
ence is an achievement in view of ihe 
opposition from university authorities. 

Students at Ankara University law 
faculty had to take the rectoratc to 
court in order to ensure Ihe survival of 
their association. The governor of 
Ankara province had turned down 
their application for recognition of the 
association on the grounds that it 
didn't have the approval of the uni- 
versity rector. But a civil court then 
ruled that the 1981 Higher Education 
(Council) Act - one of ihe many strict 
laws instigated by the military before 
they returned the country to civilian 
rule - did not give university rectors 
the right to veto student associations. 

The associations' founders describe 
their aims as firstly to try and solve 


some of the problems of students, 
which range from prices in university 
canteens to the high number of under- 
graduates being sent down for 
academic failure, and secondly to 
bring about democratization on cam- 

I ius. But the deputy dean of the law 
acuity was reported as saying that 
“Nobody ever proposed that patients 
should be involved in the administra- 
tion of hospitals." 

Another problem faced by the nas- 
cent associations is persuading students 
to overcome their tear of the adminis- 
tration. The law faculty association 
had trouble finding seven founder 
members to meet the legal require- 
ment for this reason. And the tempor- 
ary detention of four security men for 
failing to stop an unauthorized politic- 
al meeting when parliamentarians 
Cuncyl Canverand Fikri Saglar visited 
Ankara's Middle East Techni- 
cal University to talk to student leaders 
would «em to justify students' 
apprehensions. 


Courses 


Dr Abdel Salain Majall, president of the University of Jordan, helps 
Prince Philip don his gown 

Prince Philip’s PhD awarded 
at Buckingham Palace 


PhDs will be needed throughout the 
Arab world before the end of the 
century just to keep pace with staffing 
requirements in the universities. 

Jordan itself claims the highest age 
participation rate for post-school 
education in the world. Some 55 per 
cent of the 17/22 age group are study- 
ing, either in the three universities, the 
50 community colleges or abroad. 

The majority of students are abroad, 
but the share going to Britain has 
declined markedly since the introduc- 
tion of full-cost fees for overseas 
students. Only 800 came to Bntain last 
year, compared with 14,000 studying 
in the United States. 

Until 1962 when the university was 
established, all Jordanian students had 
to be educated abroad but the higher 
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■ International Specialist Seminar • 

• • 

• • 

; Financial and resource S 

• management in higher ; 

: education • 

• • 

• 6-18 July 1986 in Bath * 

• o 

• Tha seminar will examine the practices, management and • 

J techniques of resources allocation and Income generation to • 

• and within universities, The centra! theme will be finance ^ 

1 but importance will be given to personnel, apace and student • 

• enrolment techniques as influenced by finance. • 

• The Director of Studies for the seminar will be Mr Richard • 

• Mawditt, Secretary and Registrar of the University of Bath. • 

2 The Deputy Director will be Mr Ian Trickett, University * 

• Accountant of the University of Bath. # 

• The seminar is designed for senior academic and admims- , 

S trative staff in universities and other institutions of higher • 

• education. The seminar should be of particular interest to • 

S vice-chancellors, deans, heads of departments, registrars, • 

• bursars, finance officers and other staff with responsibility • 

• for resource management. Higher education planners in a 

J central or regional government may also find it of interest. • 

• • 

S There are vacancies for 40 participants J 

• Fee £695. This is a residential seminar. J 

• Venue and accommodation • 

! The sessions will be baaed at the University of Bath. • 

• Participants will be accommodated at Wessex House on the . 

• university campus. J 

• Further in Arm attonand application forma are mailable from British Covncil • 

• Representatives overseas or from Courses Department. The British Council, # 

J a6Daoles8trett.Londan W1Y2AA. • 

• lOOiOOf • 

• oaoeoeo me • 

• •••«••• Kntish • 

• oomioo r* • 

SoSSSSS Council : 


■•■•«••••••*••««•••••••*******'***** 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Brixton’s solid 
foundation for 
rebuilding hope 




Maggie Richards 
reports on the radical 
transformation of adult 
education in Brixton 
since the first riots 
there, four years ago. 

As vice principal at fin adult education 
institute in Unxdni, Patrick Burgercan 
well recall l he aftermath of the ini l ini 
rioting in the area four years ago. 

"The riulinc took place hi the 
weekend. On the Monday I attended a 
meeting at County Hall - someone had 
pushed the panic button - and educa- 
tion, as so often happens, was being 
seen its the panacea. 

“There was a lot of discussion nbaiit 
what could he provided in Brixton, 
eventually I suief: ‘Look, if all we are 
offering black teenagers is n choice 
lie twee 11 jumping about in uoyinn and 
overturning cars and setting them 
alight, it is easy to see which option 
they will choose." 

tne first spate of rioting produced a 
shockwave, both within the local com- 
munity, and among those responsible 
for its education services. 

By way of contrast, this autumn's 
disturbances provoked little response, 
either directly in the locality or at local 
authority level. 

Says Patrick Burger: “On the first 
occasion our student numbers dropped 
dramatically; people were shaken and 
frightened to leave their homes. This 
time there has been no drop in student 
numbers, and no emergency meetings 
at County Hall." 

Brixton 's adult education provision 
has altered dramatically in tne inter- 
lude between the initial riots and the 
outbursts this September. But the 
institute's principal, Mr Louis Stott 
points out that change was imminent 
anyway - a reorganization plan had 
been implemented in January 1981, 
but the conflict did help it along. 

Four years on, the days when the 
institute's membership was comprised 
almost exclusively of a white, pri- 
vileged, well-educated elite are now 
just a memory. 

The interim has seen an enormous 







An adult education woodwork class at the Strand Centre in 
Brixton (above): more blacks than ever before are joining. 
Inset, black and white youngsters Join forces for a youth 
centre musical production 


leai' in black enrolment, and a substan- 
tial rise in the number of black staff 
employed. As their numbers have 
swelled, so the composition of the 
curriculum has altered, reflecting the 
institute’s new multi-racial clientele in 
such areas as A fro- Caribbean studies 
and ethnic cookery classes. 

Mr Stott docs not bemoan the loss of 
his original students: “Adult educa- 
tion, even in the most prosperous 
times, only ever attracts about four per 
cent of the population nationally. In 
London we attract around 10 per cent. 

“But it is a changing 10 per cent. The 
actual figure does not concern us. Over 
a period of 10 years the student 
population may change completely. So 
we are teaching a far greater propor- 
tion of the population in real terms." 

As far as possible he feels ndult 
education in Brixton should reflect the 
make up of the community it serves: 
“More black people are involved in 
our classes now for one simple reason- 
because they want to come along.” 

But progress towards creating a 
multi-ethnic service has been painsta- 
kingly slow and sometimes frustrated 
by red tape. 


In the wake of the first bout of 
rioting the institute arranged meetings 
with community groups to discuss what 
could be done. More groups were 
encouraged to use educational prem- 
ises, regardless of whether or not 
their interests were strictly educa- 
tional. 

In one instance a small group of 
Asian women met at a centre to make 
toys. Then, aided by tuition in business 
practice, they progressed to the crea- 
tion of a commercial enterprise. 

But some worthwhile projects have 
been abandoned or deferred until a 
suitable tutor can be found. The 
formation of a local history group, 
suggested during early discussions with 
community organizations, faltered be- 
cause a tutor with sufficient local 
knowledge could not be found. Re- 
cently the issue surfaced again, and a 
tutor came forward with relevant ex- 
pertise. 

“We are enormously dependent on 
finding the right tutor at the right time 
to meet demand,” said Mr Stott. 

Adult educators in Brixton are also 
keenly aware that the community 
groups and students may not instantly 


Researchers back on the front line 
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be able to identify their own needs. 

“It is often better for us to respond 
to demand, then try to identify needs 
afterwards. If demand is there and its 
development is encouraged, then the 
needs emerge later,” explained Patrick 
Burger. 

In attempting to take on new and 
unexplored territory In the curriculum, 
the institute has, In some circumst- 
ances, had to use unorthodox means to 
employ suitable tutors. 

Israel Keep Fit, physical education 
with religious connotations for Ras- 
tafarians, has proved extremely popu- 
lar and now attracts both black and 
while students. But the institute en- 
countered difficulty in employing the 
tutor for the course because he lacked 
the necessary qualifications. 

The introduction of black teaching 
staff has greatly helped in encouraging 
black students to enrol for clnsscs. 
Four years ago the institute staff 
included two black people, now there 
arc almost 20 full-time and part-time 
teaching staff, plus black administra- 
tive workers. 

Achieving the right balance, howev- 
er, is not easy. The institute is aware 


After (he riots come tire researchers. The phe- 
nomenon has become a familiar, If somewhat 
tiresome, feature of life in post-disturbance 
Brixton. 

So when Brenda Bryan and her colleague 
Mahanthaman Mahallngam launched a project to 
ascertain Afro-Caribbean attitudes to adult educa- 
tion they frilly expected a backlash. 

Instead the response, in all bat a few Instances, 
was overwhelmingly enthusiastic. One reason may 
be that Brenda Bryan Is black, Uvea In the area, 
and is well known in the community through her 
work In educational counselling. 

But the researchers believe the warmth of the 
reaction was largely because black people in 
Brixton felt they were being Invited to assist in 
determining their own needs, rather than accept 
the provision metered out by (he predominantly 
white society around them. Most were eager to 
express opinions, and were reluctant to be fobbed 
off with brief answers to a qnestionaire, 

The prqject, directed from the Open College of 
South London nnd sponsored by the Further 
Education Unit, produced several surprising re- 
sults, vindicating to some extent the views of some 
blacks In Brixton who feel whiles have been 
making wrong assumptions about their needs. 

The message delivered to the research workers 
wat that Afro -Caribbean people yearn for 
academic qualifications, which carry status and 
may better equip ttidm to find employment, and 
are dismissive of the leisure provision and training 
programmes currently on offer. 

Against the backdrop of Brixton, leisure- 
oriented courses are viewed as diversionary lux- 
uries; skills training is looked upon as second best, 
according to the report. 

The finding has already gained some support 
from within the Open College, where Maggie 
Woodrow, the project consultant, recalls an open 
evening to publicize a law access course at 
Vauxtull College. ^On two successive evenings 
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that an all-black stafi at a particular 
centre might result in an all-black 
student population. 

Among the institute’s present black 
staff is Beryl Thomas, an outreach 
worker based in Lambeth. She began 
her contact work in the area by seeking 
out established black organlzatloas. 
Now she is attempting to reach grass- 
roots groups. 

She feels black education is poised 
on the brink of a new era: “We went 
through a period or being black and 
prouo of it, and on to studies of 
Afro-Caribbean history and culture, 
which gave us a separate ideality from 
other black people. 

"I feel it is now time to take this a 
stage further and ask what it is that 
divides people from different areas of 
the Caribbean. We ought to be discus- 
sing shared areas of interest and our 
common background. We have grown 
up hating one another for things which 
in fact we have in common. 

“There arc black people we are not 
reaching and yet if tney Icnow what w 
had to offer I am sure they would want 
to take it up. Community education 
has failed them. 

“Maybe a different kind of commun- 
ity outreach worker is needed now - 
less intellectual, more street-wise, yet 
still concerned with education. I fed I 
cannot approach certain people in 
Brixton because of the way I speak. 

“On the other hnnd, 1 am pleased at 
the changes which have taken place 
over the lust four years. In particular 
the attitude of the staff- they are more 
responsive, more mellow. 

While new efforts may be needed to 
tackle the adult black sub-culture in 
Brixton, the area’s youth service is 
striving to bridge the post-school gap- 
it is a crudal nole in black, joblesSi 
adolescent life, as Lambeth’s senior 
youth officer Randal Davies is acutely 
aware. 
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“Lambeth is now looking to tne 
re-writing of its social education curri- 
culum. We are trying to do it now, do 11 
quickly and get it nght. . . 

“Our work must be based on asocial 
education framework, an orientation 
to life skills, rather than non-vocation- 
al skills and recreational activities. 

“The style of our youth ceDtref l 
veering towards making them contaa 
points oetween adults and young peo 
pie, and away from being sites whert 
classes and activities take place.- 
“We are moving towards saying k 
educators - we are interested in yo® 
ability to teach these skills, but we a« 
more' deeply concerned with y 0 ^ 
‘ municate with yom 
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al Advisor Body gets down to its 
I^Sfias a suspicion of bluff when 
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SfoBT cent cuts in the humanities nnd 
K iwn-vocationul areas. The eco- 
es demanded were on such n scale 
S fflimy assumed the policy to be 
55JH merely to shock ministers 
Sncessions. Following hard on 
Kls of previous cuts in the same 
the result could only he 
S&c closures and the dccmtation 

of some disciplines. 
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NAB £15 million short of the budget it 
«edi to preserve existing funding 
ES officials have been told to begin 
aSBS Planning for 1987/88 on file 
MQunption that cuts of even more than 
20 per cent will have to be imposed. 
The (Jedsion to place access before 
iwurces again in 1986/87 has caused 
W h controversy that public assur- 
Mces are being demanded nlrcndy to 
commit the NAB not to repeat the 
pocess in 12 months’ lime. 
r If It is a bluff, no one has told the 
NAB's art and design group. It has 
produced a report making a series of 
proposals for coping with cuts of 20 per 
cent, which would result in thc biggest 
sbake-up in art education for 25 years. 
The deadline for responses passed on 
Monday and it is dear that thc report 
hu caused a furore in the art colleges. 

It deals primarily with fine nrt, 
which, together with n number of 
socialized subjects such ns ceramics 
ad jewellery, nas been left in an even 
more exposed position by thc NAB's 
decision to separate art nnd design for 
phnnlngpurposes. Design luis become 
i protected discipline, guaranteeing it 
stable intakes nnd funding to match, 
unking the smaller fine art area parti- 
cularly vulnerable. Thc implicit 
Bsumplion is that design is vocational 
while art is a different discipline, not 
directly related to industry und com- 
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Theseparatinn is bitterly opposed in 


No one denies 
that the 

result is bad news 


irtiilie circles, both because of its 
inevitable effect on fine urt depart- 
ments and on ncndemic grounds. Two 
members of the NAB’s :irt und design 
resigned over the issue, 
although the remainder accepted the 
wwe *io reflect a balance between 
»fBide rations of academic coherence, 
jUMeeability of dntu handling and 
pawing, relative costs of different 


subjects, and notional ami internation- 
•I classifications. 

Whatever the merits of the decision, 
80 Me denies that thc result is bad 
“ws for the subjects left in thc art 
«*goiy, as well as for thc performing 
j*. which have been hived off into 
•Miner unprotected programme. 

No doubt there are nattfes still to be 
W within the NAB about the 
^stability of going further at this 
®ge with the switching of resources 
? 0 science; very probably there will 
?* made to lessen the contrast 
“ 1116 treatment of protected and 
“"Protected subjects. But, unless thc 
a lfr red in an unexpectedly 
^®cal way, art is in line for substantial 

J? 1 ® ®rt and design group, which is 
“teof the NAB’s longest established 
(although it has had a change of 
™Jnnan and of some members along 
2? w»y)> could have devoted its 
to a campaign to get other 


roheges and polytechnic art 
think it Bhould be doing, 
oivin 6 8[oup would not admit to 
up that cause. But thc political 
N An nt X 8 * made * nn E ag° that the 
would be unlikely to take such a 
J2 8 ^ .contingencies had to be 
^tiocording to tne worst scenario. 
Md accusat '°ns of defeatism 
J52S n 8 ou t thc an sector, thc group 
in a ?, ®°nttts ago to grasp the nettle 
iJl w fy |Jk no other has oone and to 
jundamentaliy at the structure 
ont™ mten i ® nc education. The 
tjm °f the review will have dear 
snwi^ dons the small, specialist. 
and for the smattering of 
whic h come under the 
urobrefia. But, since nine-tenths o! 


Colouring by numbers 


Fins ait In tho public sector ( 1 9834)4 ) 
Fine art dog roo studonts S.027 

Total public sector numbars 210.184 

Proportion ot lino art 2 39 per cent 
Ftnoort and design 


Fino art and design dogreo-BTEC 
diplomas 19.300 

Total public sector students 21 0, 1 64 


Proportlonof fine art and 
dsslon 






(rut ib dr 
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design 9.1 B percent 

Balance ol fine art and design 

Fine art ( 1 984/85 II rsl -year 

Intakes) 1,727 

Design (1984/85 first-year 

intakes) 8,669 

Proportlonof line art 25.9pBrcant 

Balance of courses 

Fine art degree (university and 

public sector) 48 

Deslgndagree 154 

Design other advanced courses 464 





The association, which has members 
from universities, polytechnics and 
colleges, said in its response to the 
report: “The concept of 'Generalized 
Art’ is anathema. You cannot general- 
ize away a specialism. The opposite of 
specialization in art is not generaliza- 
tion, it is no specialization. Economic 
factors arc confusing educational con- 
siderations, the NAFAE believes, and 
a two-year basic qualification would be 
a retrograde step. 

The NAB group is not specific about 
the number of specialist degree 
courscs which might remain, but it 
does not pretend that it would be 
anything but limited. Some compensa- 
tion is offered in thc form of new 

a mduale courses, although these 
1 be expected to go to the institu- 
tions chosen to continue specialist 
degrees. 

Four criteria are suggested for 
selecting which insitutions those would 
be. There would be geographical con- 
siderations; high level work would 
normally be located alongside similar 
provision in related disciplines; links 
would be retained with postgraduate 


The NAB’s funding distinction between art and design 
has provoked a bitter response. John O’Leary reports 


the 6,000 students in the relevant NAB 
programme ore on fine art, that is 
where thc centre of attention has to be. 

Although the Inst NAB planning 
exercise saw some reduction in the 
number of fine art students, the size 
nnd character of the remaining provi- 
sion has attracted cummcnt previous- 
ly. One of the Levcrhulmc inquiry 
seminars was devoted to the arts and 
there it was agreed thnl the number of 
fine art courses was out of balance with 
that for design und might have to be 
reduced. Thc NAU group, two of 
whose members attended the 
Lcverliulmc seminar, began its report 
from thc premise that some closures 
were incvitahic, given thc likely level 
of cuts, hut felt that they could be 
minimized as a side-effect of its prefer- 
red strategy. . . „ 
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provision is meeting this challenge.” 

Like the Lcverliulmc seminar, the 
group found fine art courses to be too 
directly orientated towards profession- 
al practice - n vocation which only thc 
lucky few cun make pay. Honours 
courses in fine art were said to be 


broadly similar in thc experiences they 
offered students, inculcating attitudes 


The options for copying with a 20 per 
:ut cut were listed in the report as: 


cent cut were listed in the report as: 
0 thc withdrawal of all advanced 
courscs from a number of colleges or 
departments whose provision is mainly 
in the art programme area; 

• the withdrawal of all courses in the 


art programme alone in a larger num 
ber of institutions; 


associated with professional artists. 

“In short, the general educational 
role has been almost entirely usurped 
by thc preoccupation with professional 
practice.” says the report. “Not only 
that but in the content, staffing poli- 
cies, teaching methods and assessment 
procedures of the courses thc ethos is 
of a particular kind of professional 
practice, ic thc self-standing artist 
achieving success by exposure In com- 
mercial or public galleries.” 

While design courses are tailored to 
employment needs and their students 
arc prepared for particular industrial 
or entrepreneurial areas, fine art 
graduates are left with few jobs de- 
manding their skills and attitudes 
Teaching posts are fewer, traditional 


for the most part unrealistic, voca- 
tionalism,” the report says. “A broad- 
er experience in most courses, some of 
them perhaps fusing an with design or 
other studies, would surely eauip 
many more students at this level to 
enter diverse areas of professional life 
with confidence and respect.*' 

The thrust of the report is that 
courses throughout the art programme 
need to be broadened. In addition to 
the specialist fine art degree, the group 


With only four institutions offering 
fine art in the university sector, the 
effect of the report's proposals would 
be to change the face of art education. 
Inevitably, two classes of department 


would result, according to which were 
allowed to keep specialist provision, 
and the continued attractiveness of 


fine art would be In doubt. Even Dr 
David Bethel, director of Leicester 
Polytechnic and a member of the 


S , concedes that the two-year 
na probably would not be popu- 
lar, although he would welcome the 
increases in recruitment to design 
courses which might result. 


and craits and more general courses 
for those seeking a broad understand- 
ing of the visual and applied arts. Some 
provision would be at sub-degree level 


and non-specialist. A range of course 
would replace the existing concentra- 
tion on tne honours degree, widening 


The response 
offers no 
clear alternative 


ber of institutions; 

• the withdrawal of some courses in 
an even larger range of colleges; 

A a reduction of 20 per cent in the 
intakes of all art courses; 

A a selective approach, cutting num- 
bers by 20 per cent in total. 

However, rather (ban adopt any of 
these, thc group has plumped for a 
restructuring of courses with, as Its 
[ynchpin, the shortening of the major- 
ity of fine art courses from three years 
to two. The honours degree course 
would cease to be the main vehicle tor 
higher education and, instead, a broad 
general course would provide a 
grounding for some to go on to a third 
year of specialization. In short, a 

rC Tn!e educational case for such drastic 
measures is made In terras of the need 
for higher education to equip the 
graduate far life in modem jraetjMH 
well as providing personal fulfilment. 
An education in the visual a 5 t *’ a ^°L‘ 
ing «P report, « value®! more for 


Professional links 
help to keep 
standards high 


lion on the honours degree, widening 
the choice for intending students. 

Breadth would be ensured by insist- 
ing on more concern for a variety of 
elements, including: 

|a study of the nature of visual 
perception; . , , 

A an appreciation of the role of art in 
society; . 

A the acquisition of a number or 
creative skills, including drawing and 


The NAFAE, like many of those 
responding to the report, offers no 


clear alternative, calling instead for a 
moratorium on cuts and restructuring 
while research Is carried out to test thc 
assumptions of thc group, lire associa- 
tion accuses the group of producing a 
prejudicial account of the aims, nature 
ana scale of fine art education, unsup- 
ported by any evidence. Performance 
art, autographic processes, film, video 
and inrormatlon technology are 
offered as examples of areas of study 
added to painting, dmwing and sculp- 
ture as part of the development of fine 
art courses. .... 

Hie association insists that there is 
no over-provision of fine art, pointing 
out that no new courscs hnve boon 
approved in England and Wales for 1 1 
years and that fewer than half last 
year’s applicants were accepted. Two 
conferences have discussed the report 
and have opposed not only the changes 
proposed but also the closure of any 
courscs. 


A an historical understanding of the 
development of art concepts and ideas; 
A the development of Individual prac- 


susw-assa 


employers fa stimulating Innovative 

lW “Thfi E chailenK for pro-riders is to 
ensure that hiSier education m art 
caters adequately and realistically for 
ocrsonal mid social needs nnd con- 
tfoues to enrich approaches to matena 
problems.” the report says. It nor 
evident that the present pattern ot 


sources of patronage have practically 
disappeared and only a few of the most 
talented and determined will make a 
living from Ihe production of their art. 

It is a picture which is strenuously 
denied in the art colleges and fine art 
departments, which claim to have 
done much in recent years to make 
their courses more marketable. Close 
links with professional practice help to 
keep standards high, they Bay, while 
stuaents are given conceptual, critical 
and analytical skills which are just 
what is needed in a constantly chang- 
ing world of work. ■ 

There is agreement on all sides that 
few fine art graduates support them- 
selves through professional practice. 
Many work as craftsmen ordesigners, 
or in other creative fields. T^e depart- 
ments Bee this as evident of demand 
for their students, but the gf° u P, b ®* 
Ueves that fine art graduates would be 
better off with courses which gave 
them more transferable skills. 

“Jf students are to be given foe faU 
advahtage of high leVel education n 
and through the visual arts theyshou d 
not bo preoccupied with a narrow, and 


A the development of Individual prac- 
tice and tho relevant technical compe- 
tence within a broad study of the visual 
and applied arts. 

The new system would include sub- 
degree diplomas in art for the first 
time. Two-year full-time (or three 
part-time) courses might be attractive 
to mature students and art and design 

would also be incorporated Into multi- 
dlsdpilnaiy diplomas. 

Many existing degrees would be 
replaced by Less specialist courses, 
sometimes amalgamating craft- 
oriented, general design and fine art 
programmes. Opportunities for part- 
time students would be enhanced and 
the number of general degrees offered 
without honours Increased. This, 
together with the proposal that the first 
two years of the new degrees should 
lead to a diploma, which would be tne 
terminal qualification for the majority 
of students. Is the most controversial 
element of the report. 

Although the group believes it 
would prevent the closure of a number 
of departments as well as satisfying an 
educational nCed, the National Asso- 
ciation for Fine Art Education dlsmis- 
, ses it as an economic expedient which 
is neither feasible nor desirable educa- 
tionally. • ' 


Such uncompromising opposition is 
typical of the reaction throughout art 
education and, with the Department of 
Education and Science less than enthu- 


siastic about two-year qualifications, 
the chances of the report’s recom- 


mendations beinfe implemented must 
be slim. But the debate will be an 
interesting pointer for those outside 
the art world to tho way in which the 
NAB will approach its new planning 
exercise. Whether or not the sweeping 
changes advocated by the group are 
accepted, the debate will demonstrate 
the practicalities of trying to imple- 
ment a cut of such magnitude. What 
began as a private argument wilt be 
seen as a dry run for the biggest test yet 
faced by .the NAB. 


ml 


jvwm " J ■ 
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IjiiTi'dihly for a cutmlr* witli u«, m.is 
sivi- tif.-ilrh |irohk‘in<). P;ikisl:in i*. said 
luh;i\c I cmi many (Itictnrv There hum 1 
qiuliliud ituclor fur nliouc cveiy fiSIl of 
population, a lij*nre almost exactly 
equal lu the Uni led Slates or fanmlii. 

And there is a ('.rowing prnhlrm with 
doctor unemployment, despite the 
crying medical needs of one of the 
world's jxjarc.st nations. l-acli year the 
country .s 17 niediad schools produce 
about 4,001'J graduates, many of them 
destined for un or under-employment 
and few of them hound for the ann- 
ul unities where they arc most sorely 
needed - the underprivileged inner 
cities and the rural areas. 

Yet in ninny parts of the country, 
infectious diseases rue rife, infant 
mortality is massive, and life espcctnn- 
cv low compared with the affluent 
West. Whole areas of the country are 
served by only the most rudimentary 
health service while thousands of the 
country's inhabitants arc forced by 
poverty to think twice before they seek 
proper medical advice. 

Pakistan’s problem is not so much irs 
over-production of doctors but that 
they all concentrate in the urban areas 
where enmings through private prac- 
tice are greatest and the established 
jobs most readily available. 

Also earlier this year there was 
violence in two cities when the govern- 
ment imposed an extra test on medical 
school graduates in an attempt tu 
match Inc supply of doctors to jobs. 
The due tors said they hnd met uil the 
state's requirements - the government 
safd “Too bad" and put down the 


David Jobbins attends the inauguration of the Aga Khan University in Karachi 


SPsS: 








have not really developed our own 
training programmes, this is some- 
thing this institution wants to Eet 
started on as soon as it possibly can 
hopefully in 1987 in time for the fini 
batch of graduates.' 1 

But there simply will not be the 
capacity at the Aga Khan University to 
take on 100 students to a posleraHiin* 


V 
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The Aga Khan campus ... a mixture of Muslim tradition and modern technology. 

Community health project 


Built on 84 acres of land, and 
combining the elegance of traditional 
Muslim architecture and materials 
with modem technology, it will pro- 
duce its forst crop of 45 graduates in 


protests with force normally reserved 
for Pakistan’s more unruly elements. 

It is into this atmosphere that the 
Aga Khan's gift of a new university, 
composed in the first instance of a 
medical college and nursing school, 
has to be seen. 

The project is the largest single 
initiative ever staged by the Geneva- 
based Aga Khan Foundation, which 
contributed an estimated $300 million. 
Attached to the medical school Is a 
teaching hospital which will eventually 
add its 721 beds to the capacity 
available in Karachi. 

And, its planners hope, U will offer a 
distinctive medical training which will 
at least in part help to offset the 
Imbalance between Pakistan’s richer 
urban areas and its underprivileged 
squatter communities and remote ru- 
ral villages, 

The Aga Khan, speaking at the 
university 1 * Inauguration last month, 
pointed to Pakistan's emphasis on 
training doctors for Western-style 
tertiary care in the cities. This would 
not cease to be needed, but, with 80 
per cent of tu population based In the 
countryside, another road had to be 
devised, be said. 

Practical field training in the small 
rural and urban health centres, who in 
turn would send their own paramedics 
to the university hospital for further 
training, would help tackle two of the 
third world's most intractable health 
problems, he said,. First the prepara- 
tion of urban-trained medical staff for 
rural work, and second, perhaps most 
importantly, how to build stable and 
satisfying careers in rural areas. 

A confidential government report 
Inst year identified the reluctance of 
Pakistani-trained doctors to move to 
the more backward parts of the coun- 
try as a major defect in its health care 
fabric. But the government's fatsxer- 
falre attitude to health issues means 
that corrective steps ore left either to 
the forces of the market or to grand 
philanthropic gestures. 

Hie strikingly modem Aga Khan 
University can be seen RSjust such a 
gesture - the country's Brst private 
university established with tne full 
encouragement of the government. 


ducc its forst crop of 45 graduates in 
1988. Of these , the medical college will 
be satisfied if barely a fifth work in the 
remote niral areas or underprivileged 
city slums for which its specially de- 
signed medical education will equip 
them. 

What marks out the training at the 
Aga Khun University, apart from the 
sophisticated surroundings in which it 
takes place, is the heavy emphasis on 
community health. 

A full year of the five-year course is 
devoted to community health science, 
with a heavy commitment to practical 
work in the field, either in the remote 
rural northern areas or in the city 
squatter settlements. This experience 
runs alongside the conventional 
academic programme throughout the 
course. 

And it is what makes the training 
offered at the medical college unique, 
certainly in Pakistan, It has two de- 


to devise health care systems at com- 
munity level with full student involve- 
ment. 

Head of the community health sci- 
ence department is Dr John Bryant, an 
American with extensive experience of 
third world health problems in Thai- 
land. The associate dean of the medic- 
®1 “flege. Professor Camer Veliani, 
says; “The community health prog- 
ramme provides the contact with the 
community which enables a whole 
range of questions to be asked and 
answers collated. The idea is to have a 
rapport with the community so that 
peqrie feel the benefit of the associa- 
tion with the university." 

Tho communities involved^ at least 
in the early stages, have been chosen 
with care. Although in their different 
ways they present tough problems, the 
Locations have been deliberately 
chosen to generate enough tangible 
results to stop the students becoming 
discouraged and the community lead- 
ers from frustrated. 

One community they decided not to 
tackle In the first year at leaatwas Bhlt, 
a fishing community on an island off 
Karachi with appalling health prob- 
lems. There is no water supply, sewage 
is discharged above the low tide line, 
and it is accessible only by boat or 
swimming. 

Dr Bryant says; “We decided not to ' 
go there this year. We think we must 
not 8°, >o these communities just to 
study them and use them as a teaching 


resource. We think this is unethical, 

“We want to start doing just a little 
straight away. But the needs in Bhit 
are very deep and intense. We might 
not he able to come through in a way 
which would be in keeping with the 
trust we are trying to build.'' 

But the areas where students will 
spend their time working on commun- 
ity projects present their own formid- 
able problems. Of the fifth of their 
course spent on community assign- 
ments, three-quarters will be spent in 
the field. 

They may work in one of the 
squatter settlements in Karachi, such 
as Orangi, where thousands of families 
are crammed together in self-built 
homes where the authorities refuse to 
install any sewerage. Or they may be 
involved with projects in the rural 
areas in the Sind desert where infant 
mortality can be 1:4 in the first year 
and anything between one and three 
mothers die in childbirth. 

But the hardest logistical problems 
will be faced in the remote and moun- 
tainous northern areas where 10,000 
people may be scattered through 50 to 
80 villages along a valley 40 miles long. 
Many of the students here and else- 
where in the country will work with 
units established by the Aga Khan 
Health Services, another arm of the 
foundation's activities in the country. 

The university board chairman, Mr 
Shamsh Kassim-Lakha, says: “The 
students will be trained to look at 
health not as a problem of curing one 
individual’s disease but to look at the 
whole community." 

The university admitted the first 
students to its medical school two years 
ago. While the country’s other medical 
schools use a simple test of merit, the 
Aga Khan uses a more rigorous 
method, beginning with a verbal and 
numerical reasoning test which leads 
to a "shortlist" tjvc-and-a-haif times 
the planned intake. The initial selec- 
hon aims to find the applicants with 
leadership potential, social awareness, 
powers of independent thought, and 
evidence of diverse interests. 

There is no quota for Israaeli Mos- 
lems and fewer than 10 per cent of the 
easting students come from the Aga 
Khan s own strain of Islam. Only 
about a fifth are from outside Karachi, 
a symptom of the concentration of 
educational opportunities in the city, 
and only a tiny fraction are from 
poorer backgrounds, but 40 per cent 
are female in a culture where women 
ra rely leave the home, 

Mr Shamsh Kassim-Ukha says: 

We have decided no student who is 
otherwise qualified for admission will 
oe denied an education solely for 


financial reasons." 

By Western standards the tuition 
fees are modest - a little more than 
£1 ,000 a year for Pakistani nationals 
although the overseas student fee is 
$8,660. But in the current academic 
year 37 of the 195 students were given 
financial aid through the university 
and a further 34 obtained scholarships 
from other sources. Hie university 
makes available a battery of loans, 
grants and scholarships but these are 
subject to a means test. Even the 
poorest students are required to pay 
something towards their tuition and 
maintenance - an axiom of the 
approach adopted throughout the 
foundation's operations. 

As most of tne students come from 
Karachi, the vast majority live at 
home, although the university pro- 
vides a limitetf amount of high-quality 
accommodation on campus. 

A conventional academic structure 
for the medical students leads to a first 
experience of clinical subjects in the 
second year, while junior clerkships, 
equivalent to internship, begin in me 
third year, with senior clerkships in the 
final two years. In total the students 
will spend not only their term-time but 
vacations too for lwo-and-a-half years 
in clinical teams switching from one 
area of experience to another. 

Evert though the community health 
studies already comprises a fifth of the 
course there is pressure for it to be 
made one of the main areas for study 
during the clerkship period, but this 
thorny issue remains unresolved. 

This question apart, it is neverthe- 
less clear that community health stu- 
dies will continue to give the medical 
college its distinctive character. Young 
medical students will see at first hand 
tho health problems of their country 
and have a hand at least in trying to 
find some of the solutions. 

Dr Bryant and his colleagues are the 
first to admit that they do not know 
how successful their experiment will 
be. Nor are they to be drawn on how 


Mr Kassim-Lakha speaks for the 
university when he says that even if 
only 15 to 20 per cent oftheir graduates 
eventually practise in the target rural 
and urban underprivileged areas, this 
would be regarded as a success. 


research and postgraduate study. Tra- 
ditionally most Pakistanis have gone 
abroad for postgraduate tminlno 
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Canada. Professor: Veliani says: “We 


utKc on iuu siuuems to a postgraduate 
programme. 

He says: “Wc have to do the best we 
can in five years and provide a person 
who is useful in practice and not 
someone who is totally dependent on 
yet more training to become comne. 
tent. In the UK one would not consider 
a person competent until at least a vesr 
after graduation. 1 

“Wc cannot afford this. Attitudes 
have to be . adjusted to learning 
through a lifetime - they have to learn 
from their experience." 

Research is a vital component of any 
higher education institution - and the 
university is eager to establish a caps, 
bility in this area. Many of the 
academics who have been attracted 
back by the project after yean working 
in the West are anxious to continue 
and develop their research interests. 

The possibilities are almost bound- 
less. Dr Veliani lists just a few; the 
pharmaceutical properties of herbal 
and other traditional medicines; the 
epidemiology of infectious diseases: 
hypertension in the urban areas; and 
the construction of truly accurate phy- 
siological values for the Pakistani com- 
munity instead of continuing to work 
with irrelevant British ones. 

While the Aga Khan has provided 
the basic fabric of the hospital, the 
community has not been slow In help- 
ing to endow it. The Aga Khan himself 
told guests at the inauguration cere- 
mony that targets set for 1993 had 
already been exceeded. Much of the 
money has gone on creating the chain 
- 19 at the last count at $750,000 each. 

The original plan had beea for 100 
full-time faculty members -65 clinical 
and the rest basic science. But the 
decision to emphasize community 
health science added a further fifth to 
the academic establishment. Although 
American and Canadian universities 
have been closely involved in the 
academic design of the university, only 
about 10 per cent of the faculty n 
expatriate. Many are Pakistani nation- 
als who have returned from highly 
successful careers abroad to work at 
the university. Dr Veliani spent 15 
years in Britain, for example .while the 
professor of surgery, Professor Farhat 
Moazam, spent 17 years in the US, 
where she was professor of surgery at 
the University of Florida.. 

Along with Dr Bryant, one of the 
foreign staff is the dean of the medical 
school. Dr David Ulmer, who had 
previously worked at the Drew uni- 
versity in watts, recognized as a highly 
successful use of a university as an 
instrument of social engineering. 

The university is eager to build the 
status of another of the caring profes- 
sions - nursing - and has operated* 
nursing school on the site since 1950. 
This is now joined with the medical 
college in the faculty of health scien- 
ces, with a nursing degree under 
consideration. . 

Although the institution is wxjs- 
tan’s first private university, awarded a 
charter by the Zia government wo 
yean ago, another three are nowio tne 
pipeline. The government obviously 
nopes they will be free of the student 
unrest which has affected the country * 
state universities in recent years. 

Certainly General Zia madehJs 
views about student activity perfectly 
dear at the inauguration ceremony - 
he was against in 

■ His comments attacking student in- 
discipline” captured the headlines m 
the government-owned press: 



The problems the squatter settlement of Orangi In Karachi where thousands 
of families prq crapnmed Into, shanfy turnips. , , 


The benefactor: the 
Kassim-Lakha, 



are not likely to be based in Pakistan. 
Other countries where Ismaeli influ- 
ence is strong are likely to be chosen, 
although no announcements werc 
made Fast month. , 

On the drawing board are a faculty 
of Islamic studies, to cope with tne 
stresses of urbanization on Islam, ano 
a faculty of development studies to 
guide the national polides of counuiw 
in the non-industrialized world. Tne 
aim, m the Aga Khan’s own words, is 
to create an ‘"enlightened intellectual 
environment. The Karachi faculty 
promises to achieve this for medical 
education at least.” • 
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Norma* 1 Lindop reconsiders issues raised by the report that bears his name 

_ ..,-nnn of a committee of Inquiry whose report has after the data protection committee report was pub- 

T®* “Shed is In an odd position. To the world at large Ilshed; when, In due course, legislation followed I was 

l Pheia n ot only the personification of the committee often embarrassed by my inability to answer the simplest 

j iiTreoort, but Is also expected to have intimate questions about the Government’s intentions about the 

of how the report is being dealt with. I have Bill as it passed through Parliament, to the obvious 
Sr ABO got used to the fact that, to the Government astonishment of those who assumed I would be In the 
JrirSneat commissioning the inquiry, nothing is more know. 

dep Sihan the committee that has formally ceased to Neither do I think a former chairman Is in any special 
JJJJJ jhe chairman Is regarded more as a once useful position with respect to other members of the committee 

Mdfe than a still responsible parent of the perhaps when it comes to debating the issues raised by the report; 

adenine infant, and is far from being the confidant of as signatories (and if there are not slated dissents) all 

inlrfers as is generally assumed. I make no complaint members are equally committed to the recommendations 

hnut that; I think it Is important to preserve not only the and should be free to speak as ttray wish - the chairman 

tom but the substance ortho independence of the advice should not be presumed to be the only one capable 

tendered Nor have I any amour propre in respect of interpreting the views of the group, nor should he 

Moris of committees which I hnvc been privileged to expected to react to all comments on the report. Nor 

JJJJ In fact I strongly deprecate the use of my name to the chairman does speak, should those words be gh 
riMoibe what has been In each cuse a team effort. exceptional emphasis. 

lost occasionally, however, I do feel that I am more in All of which may be taken as an Introduce 
the dark than everyone else - as when I hnvc to rely on disclaimer to what follows; these are my personal vie 

SLs reports as to the reactions to a report, and even as to on Issues raised by, but In some cases not discussed In, l 

^extent of consultation. This was also wliat happened report. They are not the views of the former commit! 






e of my name to 
team effort, 
mt I am more in 
have to rely un 


and should be free to speak as they wish - the chairman 
should not be presumed to be the only one capable of 
interpreting the views of the group, nor should he be 
expected to react to all comments on the report. Nor, If 
the chairman does speak, should (hose words be given 
exceptional emphasis. 

All of which may be taken as an Introductory 
disclaimer to what follows; these are my personal views 
on Issues raised by, but In some cases not discussed In, (he 
report. They are not the views of the former committee. 






Validation revisited 




,1. Reynolds, chairman or the 
Kadereic standards group of the Com- 
mittee of Vice Chancellors and Prin- 

K , snd with John Bevan, chief 
ref the National Advisory Body. 
Hie discussions prompted me to put 
m (o paper about the reception 
Horded to the report. John Bevan 
jKluded as an annexe to his prepared 
tolihe formal response of the NAB to 
fee minister about the validation re- 
port, which I have not seen. 

It Is a characteristically well argued 
(though undated) document, curiously 
(rebalanced in its overwhelming con- 
centration upon one Issue - accredit- 
stiofl snd autonomy in validation, to 
fifth more than half the submission Is 
devoted. (University validation of 

S : sector courses is virtually 
d.) Referring to the validation 
la his speech. Mr Bevan spoke 
dnklyof “the possible effect upon our 
operations if the Secretary of State 
lues the wrong decisions", so we (and 
4e Secretary of State) were left in no 
doubt as to the gravity of the issues us 
fa si the NAB is concerned. 

The reactions of the NAB on the 
validation to which wc drew attention 
a they seem to me to be, typify the 

3 :rated cniphnsfa placed on 
lion to whlcn he drew attention 
in the report. Hiey do, however, 
provide a framework within which 1 
cu formulate some comments. (The 
ulks throughout are mine.) 

It h perhaps worth recalling first of 
>11 that the selling up of the validation 
Inquiry reflected some serious unease 
on the part of the Secretary of State 
tnout standards In some public sector 
£gree courses, and about the effec- 
dvtaess of the somewhat burdensome 
sternal validating arrangements in 
“Mllng with lapses in quality when 
•«y occurred. At that time there were 
pMc who criticized the resort to an 
“quhyi its brief and its membership, 
®roe grounds that it was univeraily- 
wmlnaled, yet did not deal with the 
®wjrsltics, and that it was potentially 
UMtiie to public sector higher educa- 
wn, to which it constituted a threat. 
Not much has been heard of these 
■ears lately; indeed there has been 
remarkably little comment on what 
« considered to be the main 


whose internal academic arrange- 
ments were beyond the terms of the 
inquiry, but which are regarded as the 
standard setters. The CNAA has sta- 
tute-bound itself to make awards 
“comparable in standards to awards 
granted and conferred by universi- 
ties’’. The NAB has enthusiastically 
commended it for fulfilling this aim. 
and indeed with the strong Oxford 
influence In the NAB it could scarcely 
do otherwise. The contribution of 
university staff to the detailed work of 
the CNAA, Its boards and committees 
has in fact been immense and of crucial 
significance In attracting public esteem 
and confidence (and it has been paid 


r-'r w»cs exceuenr . it is oi me nrw 
importance that the implications of 
““conclusion, and its corollaries, are 
gasped. 

** ®y view they are, first, that 
“flndence in public sector qualifica- 
misplaced; and that the 
wesno d or minimum standard of 
BtteptablUty which is all that the 
J^*AA can ensure has been satlsfac- 


ensure nas Deen saiiBiac- 
f^jytttablished; second, that in faci- 
“[«mg this generally satisfactory per- 
“naa&ce external threshold valida- 
JP served the sector well during 
period of simultaneous expansion 
juration; third, many institu- 
i ve by their own effoits pom- 
iw l , exceeded the prescribed 
toshold standard, though they can- 
faiLw P ven Public credit for this; 

“ at * ere are deviations from 
tKfff? eraliy “tisfactoiy position , and 
.5} ~ wpses may be of a significance 
W out of all proportion to their 
and fifth, that these lapses 
,i™Tjrogi inherent limitations in 
effectiveness of external 


validation. 


Any discussion of academic ston- 
Si££j£!ttLbomeinonihe universities - 


for by the universities). 

At the heart of the huge system of 

E ublic sector validation, therefore, we 
ave an organization declaring that its 
raison d'etre is to apply standards 
determined in the academically auton- 
omous university sector to the non- 
autonomous public sector, and to keep 
things that way. Why, one wonders, if 
the publicly acceptable criterion of 
ultimate respectability is academic 
autonomy, has not the council in- 
cluded this among its objectives for its 
associated institutions? It would in- 
deed have seemed presumptuous in the 
mid 1960s, when the CNAA was setup 
and public sector higher education was 
small and exclusively dependent upon 
the universities, to include such aims; 
but 20 years on some recognition of 

fi ^ofound changes in the higher cduca- 
on scene would surely be 
appropriate. 

The plain fact now is, It seems to me, 
that some public sector institutions of 
higher education, thanks to strong 
internal academic development and to 
n 20-year tutelage to the CNAA sys- 
tem which they me now out-growing, 
arc better able to guarantee the stan- 
dards of their undergraduate courses 
than some universities, and could be 
trusted to maintain these standards 
without the big stick of external (dis) 
approval being waved at them. 

For that is what "peer review in 
CNAA terms boils down to - t is 
judgement by peers but in a prejudiced 
situation; however well the part- 
ners" to the operation agree, at the 
heart of the relationship is an 
asymmetry of power - one side can cast 
the other into outer darkness. Peer 
review Is a splendid principle, highly 
commended In the report; let it be 
widely espoused and set free from the 
tyranny of external (sometimes arbit- 
rary) sanction. Acceptance of the 
external validation principle, andpeer 
review carried out under its aegis, is 
certainly beneficial during the de- 
velopment and growing-up period tn 
the fife of an institution and produces 
results; there comes a time, however, 
when the price paid becomes too high 
and the asymmetry irksome and un- 

nC Whe a n ry 'the NAB spcaks of jtiie 
crucial importance of maintaining a 
system of external quality “su ranee of 
courses based on peer group usses£ 
ment" it obviously believes that the 
power imbalance must be 
Moreover it also appears to accept that 
such a process does assure quality, and 
that onlyffit is carried out at course 

S^n^mtteepro^kmjl 

rial context, I do not believe tltttBny 

purely external method , rn f n ] tor j^ 
fan assure standards, and I do not 
beifeve that standards can only be 
assessed on a course basis 


There are those to whom the Idea of 
a national system is Important perse\ it 
is perhaps surprisingly supported by 
local authority bodies, probably for 
reasons of bureaucratic convenience, 
but in some cases it may also reflect 
some insecurities in the relatively un- 
familiar field of higher education. It 
would be well to reflect upon the 
enthusiasm of the bureaucrats for 
centralized systems of control; experi- 
ence suggests caution. And for those 
for whom public accountability is 
essentially a moral Issue 1 would 
seriously question whether what we 
see in day-to-day CNAA validation is 
morally superior to properly con- 
ducted internal validation exercises 
which draw on outride assessors. Id 
public sector experience national sys- 
tems are Inseparable from heavy 
bureaucracy and requirements for con- 
formity. Yet when It comes to public 
perceptions of higher education the 
university system, for all Its dispersion 
of decision-making and its tolerance of 
variation, Is a good deal more effective 

than that across the binary line 

Whether quality can be assured by 
externa! means is the next question. Up 
to a point of threshold acceptability it 
obviously can; to compare public sec- 
tor institutions today with what they 
were 20 years ago Is to witness the 
effects which external validation has 






proposed schemes ana courses, oy iar 
the more important development has 
been the growth inside the institutions 
of expertise in exercising academic 
judgement on the part oflndividuals 
antfof groups, and the fostering of an 
Internal climate which encourages, 
indeed requires, frank criticism Be- 
tween peers Internally, and also re- 
quires the contribution of external 
peers - the development, In other 
Words, of a strong self-critical 
academic body, constantly seeking 
external criticism and advice. 

O nly when this has happened can 
one rely on the quality of the 
product being adequately 
monitored; no external validator or 
group of validators can do that, it ccui 
only be done within the fnstutlort, and it 
will only be done well when the 

self-critical conscience-led academic 
community, supported by Its extemri 
collaborators and peers, areepts full 
responsibility for its own judgements, 
and is not able to shuffle off any part of 
that responsibility. Our report has 
i fnr mniniflcencv and 


conservatism m — , 

ing an old-fashioned “community of 
scholars” concept. I see nothing to 
apologize for, but it may be worth 
pointing out that nowhere do wc say 
[hat this is a sufficient condition, 
though U is a necessary one. I very 
much doubt whether most universities 
know much about internal validation 
as it is known and practised In the best 
public .sector institutions. 

. in view of the size and complexity of 
the task course-by-coursc validation, 
bv which the NAB appears to set such 
store, must surely give way to a more 
broadly based approach to assess- 
ment. Wn coutre-by-coursevalida- 
tion was invented by the Narional 
Council for Technological Awards in 
the 1950s each Jnstutition had only, 
one dr two courses; no one emflsagea 
the vast array of courses which has now 
developed. Those who insist on valida- 
tion bv course as t he only way should 


come dean; what they are saying fa 
that they do not trust tne Institutions. 

But were we inconsistent in advocat- 
ing more responsibility for institutions , 
when the report draws attention to a 
few cases wnere high standards have 
not been maintained? Not, I think, 
within the context of our plea for 
greater internal ncndemic responsibil- 
ity. For the characteristic of an Institu- 
tion where lapses. In spite of external 
validation, occur is the absence of a 
true academic conscience; the Failure 
of an institution, in spite of prodding 
from the CNAA, to develop sufficient 
internal academic coherence to tackle 
Its own problems. There is a limit to 
whBt the external validators can do If 
an institution does not behave as a true 
academic community. . 

There Is another word which la much 
In vogue, nowadays, and It crops up in 
tiie NAB document - accountability. 
“The maintenance of standards re- 
quires an external account ability In 
which the external assessors are 
appointed by and report to on outside 
body." Hie external assessor* are not 
defined - ore they validators or ex- 
aminers? And what standards are 
being maintained? - of course submis- 
sions, in -course assessments, final ex- 
aminations, or quality of graduates? 
And why must accountability be 
associated only with appointment of 
assessors by an outride body? Once 
again, what is the particular virtue of 
an outBido body (undefined) except to 
those who inherently distrust the in- 
stitutions? ■ . 

But the nub of the Issue, for the 
NAB and others, lies elsewhere - the 
sector would be weakened if It (exter- 
nal validation) were removed . . . the 
principle of self-validation ... has 
Implications for the status and general 
accountability of the institutions in- 
volved which might prove detrimental 
to the purposes of public sector higher 

education" , . . 

Not only do they not trust the 
institutions, they seem to be afraid of 
them. How otherwise do we account 
for these oraculaT {tf vague) presenti- 
ments of: doom? The purposes of 

E ublic sector higher education have 
eon defined and re-defined over the 
years as the system has developed: 
> such definitions as have been aitemp- 
, ted have come from government, or. 


more often, from the institutions 
themselves. Local authorities were 
noticeably reticent until the NAB 
came on the scene; now their repre- 
sentative bureaucracy, apparently 
afraid that somehow power may shift, 
utters vague warnings; it places emph- 
asis on control, where the true interests 
of academic standards would empha- 
size responsibility. Controls of a kind 
there must be, of course, and no one 
questions the need for an administra- 
tive overview and overall plan; that 
would continue to curb any tendencies 
to academic drift, for example. But the 
institutions have a right to own their 
own souls. 


T he NAB has a point - or rather 
half a point - when It regrets 
that the committee's brief did 
not extend to the universities’ internal 
academic arrangements. I make no 
comment on that, since I accepted the 
brief, but 1 am more than ever con- 
vinced as n result of the inquiry that a 
serious and inexcusable injustice is 
being done to the public sector by 
imposing upon it different validation 
arrangements from those thought 
appropriate to universities. The binary 
divide occurred for historical and poli- 
tical reasons and has administrative 
and financial implications; there art no 
longer any defensible grounds for 
including validation status hi the list or 
arbitrary discriminations. 

The universities are apparently con- 
sidered adequately to be sofeguarding 
standards on undergraduate courses 
by being subject to peer review in the 
research field, a pretty monumental 
non~sequltur\ of the trials and Irlbuln- 
tlons of what fa known in the public 
sector as validation they are blissfully 
free, to the extent that doubts are from 
time to time expressed whether all 1s 
indeed for tbe best in that best of ail 
possible worlds' - or whether, to 
change the analogy, the emperor's 
clothes are after all adequate. The 
dilemma fa plain - if justice is to be 
done a single system of validation 
should span the binary divide - which 
should it be? 

The author Is principal of the British 
School of Osteopathy. 
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In the first part of a series on anthropology, Edmund 


Looking for Blondie among 
the past participants 


Eight-thirty was telephone time. It 
generally went just when I was halfway 
through my breakfast. As usual. I went 
to the phone. Answering the phone at 
this early hour- one could at least pick 
out the voice the other end, as the Big 
Dipper had not started up yci-seemed 
pari of my liaison duties, though it had 
not been included in the instructions I 
had had from the Air Ministry at the 
lime nf my interview there. 

“Could 1 speak to l)!ondie7 n said a 
suggestive, caressing female voice with 
the lone, open Mancunian M a H s. I 
asked the voice if it could provide 
Blondie with a Christian name. “Oh 
yes”, site replied eagerly, “his name is 
Stefan". I pointed out that wc had 25 
Stefans in that hotel alone; they easily 
outnumbered all the others, including 
the Zbigniews; and l could not imagine 
one of the local dnemn usherettes in 
their rather fatigued black velvet dres- 
ses coming to terms with one of the 
lost; the Zs must have been under 
some considerable disadvantage, 
though I was surprised to learn from 
one of my early morning callers that 
one such had escaped from that ex- 
treme end of the alphabet and was 
known to this particular girl as Fred. 

Well, said the rich voice, with a note 
of triumph, this Stefan hod short very 
fair hair, pale blue eyes, was about 20, 
or 25 at the most, and had charming 
manners. I suggested, rather wearily, 
and in the knowledge that my copious 
breakfast(RAF rations) was getting 
cold- the phone fortunately was in the 
dining-room, so that 1 could SEE It 
getting cold - that at least 15 of the 
resident Stefans could answer to that 


top priority for English lessons. 

In this respect, the Air Ministry and 
scores of Madges, Dorises, Beryls and 
Ednas seem to have stumbled on much 
the same immediate aims. Both put the 
trained young pilots at the top af their 
lists. Or course, my colleagues and I 
were also dosely assodated in this 
educational process, as the whole 
purpose of our presence on the South 
shore was to provide our younger 
pupils with a sufficient smattering of 
English to enable them to be oper- 
ational. We were also improving tnelr 
chances with the local girls, though we 
had not actually been oriefed on that 
aspect of our duties. 


We taught by day, 
they took over 
in the evening 


out, throw It out like a tennis bail, to 
the assembled Stefans, as they waited 
with their forks suspended. 

She said it was Madge. “Anyone 
know a Madge?” It seemed that three 
Stefans knew a Madge. They went to 
the phone in-turn. Two of them came 


my table, he could not understand 
wnat the girl was.saying, would I talk to 
her? She said she would be waiting for 
Stefan (Blondie) at .6 that evening 
outside the Oeveleys Hydro. I gave 
hhne the message, which he received 
with a grin. 


Stefan had about the 
highest turnover 
of any of them 

This Stefan had about the highest 
turnover of any of them. Hie previous 
week, the daily morning caller had 
been a Doris; the week before that, an 
Edna, They too had been cinema 
usherettes. But, in my first week in the 
hotel - 1 was at once introduced to my 
phone duties - there had been regular 
calls from a Beryl, who apparently 
worked in one of the innumerable bars 
in the Winter Gardens. Perhaps Mass 
Observation could have handled this 
sort of thing, there must have been 
some not very hidden lesson in social 
history. Of course,; it wa6 obvious, 
cinema usherettes and girls Who work- 
ed behind bars would be crsv to meet. 

Anyhow, despite the regularly Inter- 
rupted breakfnsis, I came rather to 
pnde myself on my increasing skill in 
dealing with this sort of situation, even 
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Certainly, from the start. I felt this 
fell very much within the scope of my 
recently acquired educatlonalmission, 
my morning presence at the telephone 
being so clearly related to our class- 
work In the old office block halfway to 
Squires’ Gate. The girls and ourselves 
were in it together, though we worked 
to a different timetable. Wc taught by 
day, they took over in the evening, 
.with extra courses laid on at night. 
They put in what we left out. We 
hammered away at simple technical 
terms and the basic verbs, they pro- 
vided the intimacy and luxury of 
conversation and endearment. 

I never discussed this aspect of our 
work with Harold Acton, but I think 
Barker and O’Grady held a view 
similar to mine, though, npt living as 1 
did in a hotel requisitioned tor officers 
of the Polish Air Force, they would not 
have had to put in the many hours at 
the telephone that I took on so readily, 
mostly out of a natural curiosity. 

I fancied myself too in this new role, 

• • if not ns a procurer, then as a sort of 
regular go-between, even - an unoffi- 
cial, yet trusted, confessor. Indeed, 
some of the morning caller* became so 
used to myansweringvoice, distinctive 
with its unfamiliar southern accent, 
that they would often greet me quite 
warmly, even enriching me with small 


for myself; I don’t think I ever gave the 
matter® thought. Sexunlly, at 23: 1 was 
still very imfnature and quite unsure of 
myself (I had been to a public school, 
and at Merton girls had rarely been in 
evidence. 1 

But- i very much fancied myself .in 
this role of observer. I Was also 
.delighted at the rapid progress in 


W hat is anthropology about? 
Malinowski's sexist defini- 
tion was: "The study of Man 
(embracing Woman)". I( shrewdly 
summarizes what is more austerely 
formulated as: "At the core of modern 
social and cultural anthropology is the 
study of kinship". But why? Perhaps 
we should turn the question round: 
“What is anthropology not about?" 
After all, if anthropology is “the study 
of Man" then who is not an anthropo- 
logist? All branches of the humanities, 
all the so-called socinl sciences, most 
varieties of medicine and large parts of 
general biology might stake a claim to 
parts of the anthropological terrain. So 
what is left for anthropology as such7 
One common view, shared even by 
professional academics, is that anthro- 
pologists are mere scavengers for scan- 
dalous curiosities. Who else but an 
anthropologist is likely to know any- 
thing about: steatopygia, cannibalism, 
phallic cults, enfibulation, ritualized 
homosexuality, human sacrifice . . .? 

Anthropologists first acquired a 
reputation for specializing in the un- 
mentionable sometime around 1760. 
When Darwin came on the scene a 
century later, his outrageous theory 
that “men arc descended from apes T> 
fitted admirably with the established 
pattern. Darwin is now respectable; 
anthropology ’remains suspect. 

Over rime, the subject, if you can 
call it such, has evolved in various 
directions. Nineteenth-century 
anthropologists were preoccupied with 
origins: the origin of man as a species, 
the origin of religion, of rational 
thought, of tools and weapons, of 
agriculture, of cities, of trade, of 
marriage and the family, of property, 
of the state, of kingship, of art, of 
racial differences. 

Most of what they wrote on such 
matters now seems quite absurd. The 
fossil hunters and the archaeologists 
still pursue some of these questions but 
social and cultural anthropologists 
who concern themselves with religion , 
or rationality, or exchange, or kinship, 
or modes of production or forms of 
political organization seldom worry 
much about how it all began. We 
cannot know, so why guess? 

That is the biggest change. 
Nineteenth-century anthropology was 
about the past. It developed within the 
context of European colonialism. The 
native peoples of the colonial empires 
were like Aristotle's natural slaves, 
lacking in ail human rights. When 
anthropologists studied such people 
they thought of them as childish “sav- 
ages”, almost as remote from the 
anthorpological observer as Darwin’s 
mjssrng link. Primitive peoples were 
not regarded as fully human; they were 
living fossils”, survivors from the 
remote past whose customs could tell 


went under the West Pier, he kissed 
my hand , he had a funny sort of accent, 
foreign of course, but ever so polite, a 
proper gentleman". A fat lot of good 
(hat would be, they were all so polite, 
and the older they were, the more 
elaborate would be their politeness. 
But the elderly, often monacled, close- 
cropped Legionnaires were rarely my 
customers at this early hour. For one 
thing, their English was generally so 
bed as to make almost any form of 
verbal communication Impossible, and 
nothing was being done to improve it, 
whereas the young pilots were given 


Observers who 
are part 
of the system 



us something about our own very 
remote ancestors. 

If we leave aside the fossil hunters 
and the archaeologists, who have now 
hived themselves off into several quite 
separate academic disciplines, late 
twentieth-century anthropology is 
mostly about the present and the very 
recent past. Anthropologists make a 


speciality of studying kinship not only 
because no one else does so but 
because, if the social context is the 
present, the intimate person to person 
relationships of the domestic house- 
hold lie right at the core of everything 
that can be directly observed. 

Granted this special emphasis on 
kinship, anthropologists still spend 
most of their time studying the customs 
and artifacts of people rrqm “other" 
cultures but they pursue their inquiries 
in quite a different way. 

T ypically, at the beginning of this 
century, the relationship be- 
tween the anthropological 
observer and hla informant was that of 
■ master to servant. Ethnographic in- 
formation was collected by Interroga- 
tion rather than by observation. At this 
period it was normal that nearly all 
native customs should be presented 
either as repulsive or childishly absurd. 
No modem anthropologist would want 
to equate otherness with inferiority. 
Quite the contrary. 

It is now argued that cultural other- 
ness deserves scholarly attention be- 
cause it shows us just how diverse 
human cultural behaviour and folly 
viable forms of human society can be. 
It challenges our most basic morn] 
presupposition: the conviction that, in 


twentieth century higher education as 
celebrated in the title of this journal) 
alone have privileged access to what is 
true and good. 

One important consequence of this 
shift is that bit by bit the relationship 
between the anthropologist and Ms 
informants has been inverted. Hie 
anthropologist is now a pupil, his 
informants are teachers and friends 
The anthropologist seeks to under- 
stand the coherence and “the common 
sense” of cultural otherness; his infor- 
mants find cultural otherness in the life 
style of the anthropologist. In the ideal 
case the research becomes a joint 
enterprise between observer and 
observed. 

There are many different ways of 
trying to come to grips with cultural 
otherness. Though fashions change, 
this partly reflects the life styles of the 
anthropologists themselves. As seen 
from Dover and further north most 
French anthropologists appear to be 
permanently engaged in a time-wast- 
ing exercise of comparative idealist 
philosophy; as seen from Calais and 
further south all British anthropolog- 
ists appear to be permanently commu- 
ted to the repetitive study of empirical 
ethnographic trivia. 

But even within such stereotypes 
there is a dialectical progression over 
time; the high fashion of one genera- 
tion becomes anathema to the next. 

At first the study of pre-literate 
societies, as distinct from the study of 
morphological variation within the 
species Homo, was seen as a further 
extension of archaeology, an addition- 
al technique for the investigation of 
“pre-history”. But in England the 
belief that such societies, as observed 
in the twentieth century, could be 
thougbt of as survivors from remote 
antiquity had lost credibility by 1920. 
Thereafter, for the next 40 years, 
under the inspiration of the meticu- 
lously detailed field researches of Bro- 
nislaw Malinowski and Raymond Firth 
and the reductionist analyses of seg- 


vided by Edward Evans-Pritchard and 
Meyer Fortes, social anthropoIogisU 
seemed to lose all Interest in the 
reconstruction of history. 

The key word in their vocabulary 
was "syslem". Travellers' tales had 
always presented alien customs 
piecemeal so that they appeared ridi- 
culous as well as strange, thus reinforc- 
ing the prejudice that all foreigners, 
especially if they had dark skins, were 
little better than childish imbeciles. 
Social anthropologists In the new style 
sought to demonstrate to their readere 
that any bundle of alien, exotic 
customs, when studied in detail in its 
original context, always added up to a 
perfectly coherent system, a total way 



Spoken English made by those of my 
pupils on whose behalf 1 received the 
most regular calls. 1 could not help 
feeling that I was developing at least 


used the long open *‘a"a, made my task context, 'Would have enabled me to 
much more difficult by providing have taken part in the running of an 
scarcely the slightest hint to identity. “I establishment both discreet and de- 
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only saw him in the dark, we went to a 
childrens’ playground, tbore was np 


moon, I could not sec his face”, “wc 


signed to i meet the widest r 
demands. Perhaps I had mis 
vocation. 


4 The cup that cheers the white 
servant. 


!.;Uie relationship of master to 
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those who lived that way. 

From a moral point of view Uw 
“systemic” structural-functional posi- 
tion of these authors was a 
improvement on what had gone be- 
fore. It was implicit In all such anatyw 
that the human beings who operatea 
these social systems deserved rasps* 
as equals. But the lack of any historical 
dimension to the analysis was a serious 
defect. The social systems described m 
anthropological monographs of tne 
period were thought of as static species 
types which deserved to be preserve 0 
like endangered natural speaes. 
Obsessed with their notion of "runo - 
tioual integration" the authors greaty 
exaggerated the coherent selT-sutn- 
ciency and separateness of the systems 
they described. They may not ' 1 , a \ e 
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was an attitude which could 

only flourish in the environment “ a 
paternalistic colonialism; it had no 
attractions at all for the western edo- 




peqdent states of Africa and Asia, 
many of whom were prepared to use 
ruthless' methods of coercion to force 
the “backward” sections of their 
continued on next page 
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Leach looks at the development of the discipline 
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Left: Missionary 
John Campbell 
negotiating with 
chlefe in South 
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continued from previous page 
population to participate actively in 
lbs modem world economy. 

One consequence of this was that, 
(mm around 1960, British social 
anthropologists shifted their attention 
my from the politically explosive 
theme of the functional relationship 
between kinship organization, subsist- 
ence economics, nnd localized social 
structures to more “theoretical”, less 
Immediately tendentious, fields such 
is the patterning of symbolism in ritual 
end myth. This had the further con- 

3 iiencc that “British" social nnthro- 
ogy still has an individual style as 
compared, let us say, with fran- 
cophone anthropology but it is no 

3 ’ er the case that tne British style 
the American style arc readily 
distinguished. 

But if structural-functionalism is 
sow old hat, what have we got instead? 
There have been a number of passing 
faihions which seem to me to be of 
little permanent consequence. There is 
t noisy clique of “Marxist atithropo- 
logbls'' who use a new kind of jargon 
for old established concepts, eg ^so- 
ciety" Is now spelled “social forma- 
tion". And there is an equally noisy 
diqiie of “feminist anthropologists 
who insist that only when classical 
ethnography hsis been rewritten by 
women anthropologists will we be able 
towcapo from the gross masculine bins 
tbit permeates all existing socinl 
gflfry as it has duvclo|>cd ever 

T here are some good anthropo- 
logists both among the Marxists 
and among the feminists but f 
raaool see that the quality of their 
anthropology has been improved 
either 6y their political commitment or 
language. 

Then mere is the vogue for marrying 
methodologies of social demogra- 
phy and social anthropology in the 
of the serial history of western 
“‘tope. 1 am old fashioned. For me. 


the “other cultures” of anthropology 
need to be much further away than just 
the other side of the Straits of Dover. 
As far as I am concerned, social/ 
cultural anthropology is still primarily 
about the life styles of “exotic" non- 
European peoples. 

But how about the structuralists or 
near-st ructuraiists? The influence of 
the work of Claude Ldvi-Strauss on 
anglophone anthropology is very diffi- 
cult to assess. Although there are a 
small number of committed disciples 
both in the United States and in 
Canadu who write ns if every sentence 
ever published by the great gum 
deserves to be treated ns the Word of 
God, the position throughout the 
anglophone world is, for the most part, 
much more guarded. Everyone recog- 
nizes that the general theory of ex- 
change formulated by L6vi-S(rauss in 
1949 wns a significant advance on what 
Mauss, relying heavily on the empiri- 
cal observations of Malinowski, nad 
devised in 1924. This theory has subse- 
quently been further developed but 
not by L6vi-Strauss or even in direc- 
tions which Ldvf-Strauss would bo 
likely to admire. 

Likewise everyone recognizes that 
the badly flawed article on The Structu- 
ral Study of Myth, first published in 
1955, broke completely new ground In 
applying notions derived from distinc- 
tive feature theory in phonology to the 
study of myth. A great many 
anglophone anthropologists hove sub- 
sequently played around with these 
ideas, with varying success. But I 
would suppose that most of them have 
very mixed feelings about the enduring 
significance of Levi-Strauss's own ela- 
boration of his original argument in the 
pages of the four volumes of Mylholo - 
giques. Like the 13 volumes of Frazer’s 
The Golden Bough it is a work that 
seeks to prove an improbable and 
repeatedly modified thesis about fun- 
damental principles of human thinking 
by piling on enormous numbers of 
illustrative examples. The author’s 
erudition provokes awe but I am not 


-Right: The Head- 
hunters of 
Borneo. This Is 
the cover 
illustration to 
Carl Bock's 
account of his 
travels In the 
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persuaded. Most of what now passes 
for "structuralism” in anglophone 
anthropology owes more to de Saus- 
sure’s semiologie and C. S. Pierce's 
semeiotic than it does to L£vi-Strauss. 

But in any case Mythologiques was 
completed in 1972, where have we got 
to now? Uvi-Strauss's '‘structuralism” 
which purported to arrive at general- 
ized, highly abstract, propositions con- 
cerning “tne human mind” was quite 
explicitly a dialectical response to the 
“functionalist empiricism’' of the Brit- 
ish social anthropologists on whom 
L£vi-Strauss continues to heap abuse, 
eg as in the pages of A View from Afar 
(1985), but it was equally anti-histori- 
cal. In a celebrated metaphor dating 
from 1961 Llvi-Strauss claimed that 
the “societies studied by anthropolog- 
ists" arc “cold” societies which operate 
like clockwork and “tend to remain 
indefinitely in their initial state” which 
“appear to us as static societies with no 
history”. By contrast modem societies 
are “hot" societies. They work like a 
steam engine, they ore continuously 
generating disequilibrium (on the lines 
of Marxist theory). By implication 
they fall outside the scope of anthropo- 
logical analysis altogether. 

I imagine that very few professional 
anthropologists in any country 
would Rccept this dichotomy to- 
day. So we come back to where we 
started. Where does history fit in? 

Very recently the American anthro- 
pologist Marshall Sahlins and col- 
leagues In Chicago have begun to 
suggest an answer, it inverts the stan- 
dard assumption that Western ethnog- 



demonstrate that this is a fallacy 
SahUns takes as his exemplar the case 
of the death of Captain Cook in Hawaii 
in 1779. . ... 

The sequence of events starting with 
Cook's arrival it Kealakekua bay on 
January IP, and ending with Cooks 


assassination on February 14 were 
recorded at the time in great detail in 
several of the journals maintained by 
Cook's companions. 

Since no European had ever pre- 
viously visited Kealakekua bay one 
might suppose that these accounts 
provide a direct first band account of 
the “traditional society” of Hawaii at 
that date. But from the Hawaiian point 
of view Cook was a manifestation of 
the god Lono and the events recorded 
in the European journals were not, 
strictly speaking, traditional" events 
at all. They wore a drastically recon- 
structed improvlzalian designed to 
accommodate a set of extraordinary 
and unprecedented circumstances. 

Yet today, by Skillfully combining 
the information contained in the ori- 
ginal journals with reports of what was 
allegedly remembered about these 
events fry early nineteenth-century 
Hawaii ans, Sahlins and his colleagues 
have been able to build up an extreme- 
ly convincing account of the “real" 
history of the matter. This is a major 
contribution both to Hawaiian history 
and to anthropological theory. 

Buttle Hawaiian case is not unique; 
it exemplifies the nomt. Whenever 


European observers (travellers, ex- 
plorers, missionaries, soldiers, ship- 
wrecked marinera, anthropologists) 
have arrived at hitherto "unknown” 
comers of the map they have never 
been in a position to record objectively 
what was' going on. The observer 
himself/herself is invariably a part of 
what is happening; the act of “observ- 
ing the natives” is itself a key Incident 
in the history of the native society thBt 
la under observation. 

The implications of this kind of 
reftexivity for the future development 
of anthropology are far reaching, it is 
not simply that ethnography wiu need 
to be rewritten to allow for the fact that 
the ethnographic observer is never a 
neautral figure in what is observed but 
there is the potentiality that the whole 
history of colonialism over the past two 
centuries or more may be re-writable 
“from the native point of view”. I find 
this a very exciting prospect but with- 
out the participation of anthropolog- 
ists it will be wholly impossible. 
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Louise Page: a vindication of university drama teaching 


Picking up speed 


City modernism 


Homage to Barcelona: the city and its 
an 1888-1936 

Torres Cnrcfa: Grid •Pattern-Sign 
1924-1944 

Hayward Gallery, until February 23 

"Homage "isn't strictly accurate, since 
this is a tribute to a city, not a person. 
In any case, given the range and hulk 
of material on show, the Hayward's 
Barcelona emerges with an almost 
stcrcotypicnlly multiple modernist per- 
sonality. There is probably too much 
on show (n Hayward vice) ; any exhibi- 
tion that depends to such an extent on 
a pricey, 300-nagc catulogue for back- 
ground may be falling short of, or 
overshooting, its audience. 

The anti-modernist backlash in re- 
cent years has hud the salutary effect of 
refocusing attention on the geographic 
fractions within the movement (an 
emphasis that spurred the best of the 
writing on the subject anyway, such as 
MaJcoTm Bradbury's ana James Moc- 
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distinctive version of modernism, and 
the Hayward “Homage" serves the 
valid and valuable function of high- 
lighting the local roots and internation- 
al impact of both Modernism f and its 
younger, later offshoot, christened 
A ioucentismo by the pseudonymous 
“Afciiiu”, Eugeni d'Ors. 

In so far as the city has a single 
presiding artistic presence, it is not 
Picasso or Dali or Mird - all well 
represented - but the architects 
Dom&nech i Montaner and Antoni 
uaudjl, whose elaborately confected 
buildings, disturbingly similar to 
Simon Stadia’s “Watts Towers" in Los 
Angeles, give the place its curious 
dyspeptic aura. 


Between its two great expositions of 
1888 and 1929 (the exhibition stretches 
the latter end to take in the Civil War) 
Barcelona transformed itself; arguably 
the most important work of modern 
Catalan art Is the city itself. On the 
geographical fringes of modernism, 
particularly in those places where 
academic values and a craft tradition 
exercised push-pull influences, it was 
the ncm-canonlcnl arts that showed the 
most vigour. In Oslo it is to the 
extraordinary Vigeland Park that one 
turns for the dearest sense of the time, 
not to Munch; in Glasgow, to Rennie 
Mackintosh's designs and interiors. 
GandPs pre First World War Parc 
Gttell Is an elaborate microcosm of 
Barcelona, a typically uneasy and 
genuinely literal mix or sacred and 
profane. Again, and on a smaller scale, 



Gaudf's furniture provides the best 
■ sense of a con s is I cm artistic spirit. 

One incidental and unfortunate 
i problem of much of the painted work 
on show is its very familiarity. Wc 
perhaps don’t look at “blue" Picassos 
anymore, nor, except inaliteraryway, 
at Dali; it is useful, though, to be 
reminded, via the picture of Carlos 
Casagemas, how good a portraitist 
Picasso could be. and to have Dali 
de-nllcgorizcd by being reminded that 
the famous "Premonitions of Civil 
War" originally went under the more 
painterly title “Soft Construction with 
Boiled Beans”. 

Much of the most interesting Barce- 
lona material has been beyond the 
main exhibition area. Like Odcons 
and Cinccenta, the Hayward likes to 
run shows in tandem. Upstairs at the 
moment is the work of the Uruguayan, 
sometime Barcclonian, nnd inventor 
of "Universal Constructivism", Joa- 
quin Torres Garcfu. This work, from 
Paris and Montevideo, spans two de- 
cades from the artist's fiftieth year to 
five years before his death in 1949. 
Outwardly simple work, -it presents 
iconic images arranged in flat-plane 
boxes or grids in a way strikingly 
similar to later works by American 
Abstract Expressionists Richard Pous- 
settc-Dart and Adolph Gottlieb. 

In the visual arts, the University of 
East Anglia helped foster the Catalan 
theme with an exhibition of sculpture 
and ceramics by the late Joan Mini (to 
whom, along with Roland Penrose, the 
Hayward snow is dedicated). The 
Sainsbury Centre exhibition includes 
Mird's giant poster for Barcelona 
Football Club (for comparison, try to 
imagine Francis Bacon doing program- 
me covers for Chelsea). 

In music, there have been concerts 
of early and Renaissance pieces from , 
the Catalan kingdom of Naples by 
Hyperion XX, and of modern pieces 
by the excellent Nash Ensemble who, 
alongside the familiar Granados and 
de Falla, included lesser known mate- 
rial by Roberto Gerhard, a composer 
who merits far wider attention. Less ( 
sedate, but no less fascinating, were ( 
performances at the Institute of Con- 
temporary Arts by avant-gardist 
Carles Santos, and bv La Rum Hole 


‘There is a notion," says Louise Page, 
“(hat if yon want to be it writer you’ll 
just do it , and that there is therefore no 
point teaching people how to write. Of 
course there is no point at all if the 
person lacks a writer's perceptions, or 
has no ear for dialogue. But if they do 
have talent, going on a course can 
really speed up their experience of 
writing. So that instead of it taking until 
they're 35. by the age of 20 they have 
already coped with a lot of problems. 
And that’s very useful." 

She speaks from experience. Louise 
Page is that rare thing, a successful 
young playwright , who actually started 
making her living from writing at the 
tender age of 24. Now 30, she is known 
for such successes as Salonika (which 
won her the George Devine Award in 
1982) and Golden Girls for the Royal 
Shakespeare Company. She can there- 
fore look back on a career that she says 
seemed to her like “a very slow 
process", but from the outside looks 
remarkably like a career “speeded 
up". 

The key to it all was that on leaving 
school she read drama at Birmingham 
University, and as a second-year op- 
tion took the newly founded playwnt- 
ing course taught by Davia Edgar. 
Among her contemporaries was Terry 
Johnson, who has cone on to write the 
Royal Court hits of Insignificance and 
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very little to do with my work. I write 
about what interests me. 1 don't sit 
down and think. T am a woman and 
therefore I must write this.' I suppose 
women’s writing still has a long wav to 

It is still early days for her too And 
she is currently keeping her options 
open, doing work of diverse kinds-* 
rewrite of Golden Girls for the West 
End, a monologue on nuclear science 


Royal Court hits of Insignificance and 
Cries from the Mammal House. From 
Birmingham she went on to take an 
MA at Cardiff, learning practical 
theatre skills, and later she became 
playwright-in-residence at Sheffield. 
All in all then she is a living and 
breathing vindication of university 
drama leaching. And she is naturally 
outraged that the playwriting course at 
Birmingham, which she herself taught 
after David Edgar left, has now been 
cut. 

"In this country where we are so 
proud of Shakespeare we even put him 
on the back of money, I think it is very 
strange that drama is considered so 
dispensable. People have an idea that 
everyone in a drama department 
dashes about behaving like Noel Co- 
ward all the time. But there’s a lot of 
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very hard work going on." 

She argues too that state subsidy of 
playwriting can make good economic 
sense. For her play Salonika she 
received a commissioning fee from the 
Royal Court of £1,500. “Now in terms 
of foreign earnings that play has 
brought £20,000 into this country, If I 
was a company making suspender 
buttons on a state subsidy that size, 
bringing in that sort of money. I'd be 
gettmg awards for it." 

Her most recent work is for the 
Women’s Playhouse Trust, an adapta- 
tion of Beauty and the Beast which 
opened at the Liverpool Playhouse on 
Wednesday and which will transfer to 
The Old Vic on December 19. Having 
usually written perforce for small casts 
and economic staging, she jumped at 
the chance offered by the WPTto do 


temporary Arts by avant-gardist 
Carles Santos, and by La Fura dels 
Baus (which translates as the parody- 
punk Vermin of the Sewers), a band 
which makes Britain’s only likely para- 
llel, the modish Bow Gamelan Ensem- 
ble, seem positively tame. 

. There is a violence in Catalan art 
(and in the hearts of Barcelona police- 
men, as Glasgow Rangers fans will tell 
you); Us energies, from Dali to La 
Mira, are hardly classically comfort- 
able, but they are compelling.' 


Concerts: 

Tomorrow, the Diamond, University 
of Ulster. The Ulster Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Jukka-Pekka Saraste, with 
soloist Thea King (clarinet). 

Tomorrow, Great Hall, Goldsmiths’ 
College, London. Goldsmiths’ Youth 
Orcheatta, conducted by Rupert' Bond. 
J. Strauss, Delius, Kodaly, Beethoven. 

Sunday. Firth Hall. University of Shef- 
field- University Orchestra conducted bv 


zunov s Symphony No 5 in B Oat minor. 

Sunday, Mitchell Hall, University of 
Aberdeen. University Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by Peter Innes: Mcjsaien, 
Copland, Brahms, 

December 2. Duke’s Hall, Royal 
Academy of Music. Sinfonla Concert. 


something “big, bright and spectacu- 
lar” - "All the things people don't 
associate with feminismr' 

Although she is fully supportive of 
the WPT, she has dearly grown very 
weary of the "woman playwright' 1 
label - a term which, when expressed 
as “among our foremost women play- 
wrights” is, as she points out, fairly 
meaningless. But she looks on the 
bright side too: “Young woman play- 
wright” she can so something about by 

f etung older. “And it could be worse - 
could be black as well.” “But really", 
she emphasizes, “being a woman nas 

Programme Includes Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony No 8. 

December 4. Department of Music, 
University of Manchester. Geminiani 
Trio: Geminiani and J. S. Bach. 

December 5. Holy Trinity Church, 
Guildford. Unversity of Surrey Singers: 
Dvofrik Mass in D. 

December 5. Recital Hall, Royal Col- 
lege or Music. RCM 20th Century En- 
semble, conducted by Edwin Roxburgh 
apd Justio Connolly. Programme in- 
cludes Boulez's Rltuel. 

December 5. Turner Sims Concert 
Hall, University of Southampton. Paul 
Crossley piano recital, including the 
sonata written forhlm in 1984 by Tippett. 

December?. Great Hall, University of 
Exeter. IBs Majesties Sagbutls and Cor- 
netts. 

December 7. St Andrew's Hall, Nor- 
wU£. University of East Anglia Choir 
with the Wren Orchestra conducted by 
Julian Webb. Programme includes 
Beethoven s Symphony No 9. 

December 7. Whitworth Hall, Uni- 


Kurt Schwitters 

Tate Gallery; until Jan uary 5 .. 

. . . And so he pasted, palled, 
versified, typographed, sold, 
printed, composed, coltegcd, de- 
claimed, whistled, loved and 
barked at the top of his voice with 
no respect for persons, the public, ’ 
technique, traditional art or him- 
self. 

This is how the Dadaist Hans Richter ‘ 
remembered Kurt Schwitters, the man . 
“ad, the artist. Yet, in spite of ail this - 
prolific, almost frantic activity, or 
perhaps because of it. he remains an 
elusive personality, defying categor- 
ization. Although he is primarily 


Rubbish raised to artistic heights 
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on the move"). But although she 
manages to adapt to different stylistic 
requirements, she has nevertheless 
established a consistent reputation for 
herself - as a "caring” writer, who 
presents characters as people and deals 
with emotions rather than issues. 

Another current project, then, is a 
ploy on unemployment in the North, 
which will deal with it emphatically on 
the human level. “The big political 
plays of the early seventies were 
absolutely right and of their time, but 
they wouldnt be appropriate now. 
Now 1 think people's minds are pretty 
well made up, the political boundaries 
are drawn, and so any amount of 
shocking unemployment statistics 
won’t change the mind of someone 
who thinks all unemployed people are 
scroungers. The hope is that if they are 
emotionally touched by it, perhaps 
then they will take it on board.” 

One of the marks of her success is 
that the academic study of drama is 
now entering her life in another way- 
as students test out on her their critical 
ideas about her work. "They say the 
most horrific things, like 'Do you 
realize the obsession with food in your 
plays?’ and 1 say 'What?' I can’t let 
myself believe the hype. And actually 
when I look at the list of credits on the 
backs of the published plays I don't 
recognize myself as this accomplished 
person. I always think, ‘How am I 
managing to fool all these people? 
When are they going to realize I’m not 
very good?’" 

Lynne Truss 

verally of Manchester. University Chorus 
and Symphony Orchestra: Handel's 
Jeptha. 

December?. King's Hall, University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne. University Choir 
and Orchestra conducted by David 
Greer. Programme Includes Berlioz’s Tt 
Deum. 

December 8. Great Hall, University of 
Nottingham. University Choir and 
Orchestra conducted by Nigel Osborne 
and Peter Nelson. Programme includes 
Beethoven's Mass in C 
December 10. Great Hall. University 
of Reading. Reading University Orches- 
tra conducted by Nigel Burton, with 
Jonathan Duasby (plana). Programme 
includes Mozart's Piano Concerto in D 
minor K466. 

December 11. 2pm. University ti 
Strathclyde. University Chorus and 
Brass Ensemble directed by Alan 
Tavener. University Carol Service. 

December 12. University of Lancaster. 
John Clegs (piano) Liszt celebration, 
including Liszt’s Benediction. 


ism is a state of mind” truer than in the 
case of Kurt Schwitters. 

lo " g care f r which spanned 
some thirty years and two woridwars, 
ne created an impressive output whose 
generic label men became at the same 
time the magical key to Us understand- 
2*^5 truo Dadajst fashion, he 
chanced upon the word men by cut- 
ting it out from a letterhead wifh the 
words Kommerz und Privatbank and 
ST ,he Schwitters Merz enter- 
pises wefe bom: msrz collages, men 
reliefc, merz poetry and, performance. . 

. wen a successful advertising and de- ' 
sign agency, his "Men Werbenzen- 


out his career. And they are almost 
unbelievable in their intricacy and 
delicate beauty. 

all too tempting to conjure up 
the touching Image of this handsome 
six-foot tall man mmaging dustbins or 
scouring the gutter. He collected the 
humblest of all unwanted remains of 
nuraan consumption and reinstated 
them into a new and dignified exist- 
ence in his men collages. But Schwit- 
ters was also an astute businessman 

S5m m rt ke « d ^ talent and sendees 
bnllluitly He was an eccentric but not 
aBohemian. He liked his creature 
comforts too much. 


Apparently, the Merzbau was begun 
as a sculptural column monstruously 
proliferating sideways and upwards 
through the ceiling into the apartment 
aboye, (luckily also owned by Scbwit- 


The Merzbau, circa 1923 


ftiuiuunn ne is primarily 
[U5oc ated with Dadaism, not only did 
Schwitters never become a Dadaist, he 
actually managed to get Mmsolf offi- 
cially excluded as an undesirable “Ex- 
pressionist"- from the Berlin "Club 
Dnda" in 1919. 

No matter, for undeterred he con- 
tinued as an one-man band, pulling his 
very respectable native Hanover oil 
the map of 20th-cbhtury avant-garde- 
art in the process: Nover were fhe 
-Words of the poet and founder of 
Dadaism, Tristan Tiara that: "Dada- 


«*■» started his career as an 

abstract painter Influenced bv Ex- 

pressionism of which Several examples 
such as the oil paintings “The Bow 
the drawing 
Vlc u in froTatc’i 

exh blUon, Schwitters had his first 
exhibition in 1918 at Herwarth Wal- 

BSrlfn! hen fam0US " Slurm * gaUcr y in 

jOnc year later, he made his first,, 
colitises of rrt*- • 


Yet_ the work he considered his 
crowning achievement was a construc- 

?SS°iS nl ?,S tflll >l u . n P ract,cal . b «t it 

also deprived him of the living space of 
jus apartment, where.it was built: the 
Merzbau. 

It occupied Schwitters continually 
between 1923 and 1937 when he be- 

SE.ffi :exila : £ op V Na2i Germany, 

lffln S^f y ’J h ?r bctw i en 1940anii 

lmiu England. It was destroyed by 
; l n ^ and ouly -a few 

thft accounts of a few 

asr** 1 su ^ viyed *0 ten the 


passages. It was dedicateato and filled 
with objects taken or even stolen from 
friends; a piece of Theo.van Does- 
bure s tie, Sophie- Tauber’s bra, a 
bottle of Schwitters's urine, Moholy 
Nagy s socks . . . almost a sinister 
• memento mori that their life is just as 
ephemeral as the miserable tokens 
wWch represent them. 

So important was this “conceit" that 
Schwitters built another Merzbau in 
Norway, but that also was accidentally 
destroyed, by fire in 1951. Finally, 
shortly before his death in 1948, he had 
just begun yet another construction in 
a bam in La ngdale Valley: his last 
work, the Menbarn. 

. It is the ultimate befitting Dadaist 
irony that all which remains from the 
'■ -e rl* ( important projects Kurt 
Schwitters ever undertook in his Men- 
constructions are 1 a few ephemera. 

S&nda Miller 
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Policing: the impossible task 
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nriWke of Britain 

: sags 

. (Snteomtag:, he social 
: pjjtrotlloB of police deviance and 

SBN 0422792101 

^Industrial Disputes: 1893 to 

University Press. £ 1 9.50 
BHNQ 521 30315 X 

I iiurite the enormously increased 
ffinAn paid to the police in recent 
.os, a readable, comprehensive de- 
option of the British police has not 
Mi readily available until now. For- 
-otely, Jonn Stead has filled this gap 
fc jrirably with his latest book, The 
8 hw of Britain. Like its companion 
■ dm! The Police of France (1983). 
i ucount takes a mainly historical 
i Broach, charting the development of 
h British police from its Saxon 

la addition to this historical deserip- 
m, there are useful chapters on the 
nature of the police service, career 
pjiwns of officers, different policing 
ittms within the United Kingdom 
&3 the relationship between the 
^ee and the rest of the criminal 
- bike system. Throughout (lie hook, 
nilaiilles and differences between 
k British and other police systems 
awfully Identified. However, this 
tok will rightly be criticized for its 
enservative approach. Stead is enthu- 
ttk about the police, particularly 
tt British police. Titus, he sees the 
ferment of Peel in establishing the 
toopoliian Police, in the face of 
he parliamentary opposition, as n 
. rrte of genius. He shows little in- 
festion critically to analyse the police 
.. d nowhere is his complacency more 
putoi than In his reference to the 
j fn®iion scandal that gripped Scoi- 
blYard during the curly 1970s. This 
loplaijied away ns the unfortunate 
mt of separating the C.’ID front the 
■wo branch. Since this defect whs 
s*dltd by Robert Murk's reforms, 
j omuavoury episode is regarded by 
■J «mas closed. No mention is made of 
j J accusations which led to the 
j wunirymaif inquiry, nor the ohsta- 
;■ ? arc alleged to Imve frus- 
wd those engaged in it. 

« stark contrast, Maurice Punch 
“bf detailed, concerned and con- 
' 2 ®“! sophisticated study of the 
f rnj Phon scandal which rocked the 
, police during the laic 

’ ‘J'.fwvalueofthissludyliesinthe 
•wpc position that Punch enjoyed 
researcher: familiar with, and 
• • to, the officers of the Amstcr- 

» vv? al ** moment when . as he 
'Hs 5* slot hit the fan". 

:• ; i" 1 ? 11 toe book is concerned with 
: ; scandal rocked the force and 
' - myth of the police as a 

institution bound together 
- ftiu , 0 / solidarity and secrecy. 
C K^ ra °wng officers with a mission 
Jtgataj control of a force which had 
!: 2™ to an "indulgent" style or 

S ., exposed questionable 
Wong officers investigating 
filing. Junior ranks, fearful 
1 tS, H lil^ lte . 5 f a P c 8 oal6 for practices 
oecn acknowledged 
^rewar ded by their superiors, made 
' onpjkaiing t he most senior 
! iS/J;.’ oI this acrimony was 
; He trough the press. 

itcan^ aal cx . leot ofcorruption and 
;| 4,6 obviously more difficult 

:i than their aftermath. In 

"• S? the , lc issue * Punch is care- 
' ttAntAf i* 13 * wc are entering the 

(wy wen-in- 

- SSJ5S£ l0n ' Piecing ! °B eihcr , 












1906: a demonstration by the London unemployed 
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I t uoK iPUMie. a picture emerges of 
suffering low morale 
the about its handling 

liteiS° v on«5 of the 19MK. Cau- 
1 ttyfcrf r oncers adopted by default 
u *8* nt management and 
foXS? ' freed with the massive' 
l Wo»wer/?^ ru8 i trafficking, con- 
%- secured by ‘■bending the 

jCSUblishing dose rciu- 
■ M * Jl members of the Chinese 


underworld in which favours were 
exchanged. Corruption was not de- 
tected nor acted upon earlier because 
minor rule-bending und acceptance of 
favours was widespread among the 
members of the force. 

Punch believes that corruption is 
encouraged because the police have an 
impossible task - to detect crime while 
preserving civil liberties. Recognition 
of this underlying fact is of the utmost 
importance in the continuing debate 
ubout how best to control the police in 
Britain. Pressing the police to “do 
something" about drug abuse, racist 
attacks, and so oil, while simul- 
taneously denying them the means to 
do so, breeds endemic, albeit usually 
minor, deviunt practices. Surrounding 
them with a web of procedural law and 
disciplinary regulations makes every- 
one in (he organization a minor delin- 
quent. This breeds a tolerance of 
ilcviunt practices which inhibits the 
exposure of those engaged in more 
serious corruption. When corruption is 
finally exposed, the fundamental issue 
is “who should carry the con?”. In 
Britain, as in Amsterdam, it is junior 
police officers who find themselves 
wholly responsible for their actions. 
What responsibility should those who 
manage and supervise them share 
when things go wrung? Whot responsi- 
bility should we, the public, accept for 
giving the police tneir “impossible 
inundate" in the first place? 

Nowhere is the impossibility of the 

Ballots and 
pickets 

Industrial Relations and the Law In the 
1980s: Issues and future trends 
edited by Patricia Fosh and 
Craig R. Llttier 
Gower, £18-50 and £9.50 
ISBN 05660 0978 1 and 00981 1 

The value of socio-legal studies is now 
well recognized in J**.*^^* 
throughout the United Kingdom. 
They are of particular importance in 
the field of labour law. In this collec- 
tion of essays, the contributors explore 
the implications of the 
Government's employment and trade 

srJSSKMfig 
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The essays make stimulating reading, 
but as Professor Lord Wedderbum 
notes. “No study of labour tew can in 
this maelstrom of change be ralue- 
f«e": and there is tittle artempt bythe 
contributors to rive a J n ®Ji cctlve 
account of recent developments. 

Perhaps the most rounded papers 
Roderick Martin’s essay on Ballots 
and Trade Union Democracy: the role 


police task more obvious than in 
policing public disorder: disorderly 
means of achieving collective goals are 
fundamentally incompatible with par- 
liamentary democracy and must be 
defeated, yet in defeating the mob the 
police must use no more than mini- 
mum force. However, it is precisely in 
this aspect of their role that the British 
police have, until recently, been so 
conspicuously successful compared to 
their counterparts throughout the 
world. This has been particularly evi- 
dent in the policing of industrial dis- 

? utcs which is the subject of Roger 
Icary's excellent monograph. 

In 1893 - the test occasion when the 
military opened fire upon strikers - 
things were rather different. The 
police and military were little more 
than instruments of the local manufac- 
turing classes who, being also magis- 
trates, could order them to disperse 
rioting pickets with little regard to (he 
degree of force used. It Ts Geary's 
thesis that during the early years of this 
century the police increasingly 
assumed full responsibility for main- 
taining order on picket-lines and suc- 
cessfully presented themselves as im- 
partial guardians of the peace. The 
scale of disorder declined so that by the 
1970s it amounted to little more than 
ritual pushing and shoving. This re- 
latively tranquil picture has been dis- 
turbed by increasingly abrasive gov- 
ernment attitudes towards labour dis- • 
putes and the acquisition by the police 

of government”. He concedes that the 
introduction of secret ballots will prob- 
aby increase the level of participation 
in union elections. Even so, since the ; 
average turnout between 1972 and 
1980 in the Amalgamated Union of 
Engineering Workers' elections under 
postal ballots was only 21 per cent of 
members, not too much can be ex- 
pected, though Martin does not P ve 
any figures on the turnout at non- 
secret workplace ballots. His state- 
ment that, “The NUM, of course, 
ballots members on national industrial 
action, although individual areas fol- 
low different practices in dedd ng 
upon local action”, makes sad reading 
in the light of the recent dispute. 
However, Martin concludes that the 
introduction of ballots is ultimately 
unjustified, since trade unions no lon- 
ger have special legal I privileges, can- 
not deprive the individual of his liveli- 
hood and have already adequate proc- 
edures to eliminate corruption. The 
requirement of ballots, he contends, is 
an indirect method of reduong indust- 
rial conflict, increasing productivity 
and moderating wage seltlements and 
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of the technology of repression^ 

Geary contends that the impetus 
towards reduced violence came from 
the "constitutionalization" of indust- 
rial conflict. With the rise of the 
labour movement union leaders 
feared that excessive violence on the 
picket-lines would adversely alfect the 
electoral fortunes of the Labour Party. 
On the other side of (he fence, central 
government feared that excessive use 
of force by the police would play into 
the hands of Labour. Interestingly 
enough, Geary arguc^hat the handof 
restraint was that of central govern- 
ment, through the increasing involve- 
ment of the Home Office. Also contri- 
buting to the reduction in violence 
were improvements In intelligence and 
police public order tactics. Better 
intelligence allowed a more measured 
response to the actual scale of the 
problem, avoiding the police being 
either overwhelmed by, or over- 
whelming, the pickets. More effective 
use of cordons reduced reliance upon 
the baton-charge as die preferred 
method of crowd control. 

Therefore, Geary's thesis challenges 
the orthodoxy of both left and right. It 
was not police force which defeated 
violent pickets, but a tacit compact 
between the two sides to “cool it . On 
the other hand, the growing influence 
oF central government and improve- 
ments in intelligence and tactics did 
not mjlitate against the doctrine of 
"minimum force", but enhanced it. 


fears of appearing before the courts 
and the prospect of financial penalties 
in order to achieve a settlement of the 
dispute. This follows not only from the 
lawbut also the reduced power of the . 
unions as a result of the recession. 


Why, then, did the compact break 
down? It seems that Geary was caught 
off-guard by the events at the Messen- 
ger newspaper group in Warrington, 
and those during the miners’ dispute. 
These he explains as due toa unilateral 
reversal on the part of the police and 
government to more confrontationist 
policies. However, perhaps a better 
explanation is implied by, but not 
developed in, his own analysis. He 
remarks (hat unemployed workers' 
demonstrations during the interwar 
years were not noted for the restraint 
shown by the police. The reason he 
offers is that these marchers lacked the 
legitimacy of striking industrial work- 
ers and, having less to lose than 
pickets, protesters were themselves 
less restrained. 

During the last 20 years strikers have 
found themselves increasingly in a 
position analogous to that or unem- 
ployed demonstrators during the inlcr- 
war years. On the one hand, it seems 
that since the 1960s industrial pickets 
have begun to lose the legitimacy they 
once enjoyed. Union militancy has 
increasingly been seen as a cause of 
British economic decline needing leg- 
islative control. The growth of public 
sector employment has placed govern- 
ment in the position of a party to many 
industrial disputes, making industrial 
action a direct threat to the state and 
undermining the role of the state as a 
neutral referee. On the other hand, 
there seems also to have been a 
parallel reduction in factors inhibiting 

g ckets from resorting to violence. 

ne crucial factor is touched upon in 
Geary’s analysis. This is the paradox 
that non-violent picketing is ineffective 
picketing. Pickets could only agree to 
“cool it” if picketing itself was not the 
principal means o f ensuring the success 
of industrial action. So long as picket- 
ing was merely a symbolic exercise, 
relying for its effectiveness upon the 
solidarity of other trade unionists, its 
control by the police could be equally 
symbolic. But once union solidarity 
could no longer be assured and picket- 
ing became seen, as it had previously 
been seen, as an instrument for enforc- 
ing the closure of premises, then 
confrontation with the police was in- 
evitable. 

With the benefit of hindsight, in- 
stead of the 1972 miners' strike, Grun- 
wick, el al, being seen as the apotheosis 
of the compact between pickets and 
the police, as Geary contends, they 
may now be seen as portents of a much 
more violent future. Nevertheless, In 
describing “the world we have lost" 
Geary does us a great service. One can 
only nope that among those with the 
power to Influence these things there is 
the desire to return to the past. 

Dr Waddington Is lecturer in sociology 
at the University of Reading. 


expand into new sectors of the eco- 
nomy owing to the reluctance of 
employers to encourage the institution 
and the difficulties of obtaining the 
necessary majorities For union mem- 
bership agreements under the Em- 
ployment Act 1982. Indeed, many of 
the “fragile” closed shops achieved In 
the 1970s may not survive In the new 
economic ana legal climate. In my 
view, the dosed shop', which is un- 
doubtedly an infringement of the indi- 
vidual’s freedom* can only be justified 
if it Is recognized as in the Interests of 
both trade unions and management. If, 
as Dunn suggests, this Is not so, then 
the utilitarian justification for the 
closed shop isnolonger available to its 
supporters, In the end, Dunn main- 
tains that the continued existence of 
the dosed shop will depend on work- 
ers’ solidarity: if that Is there, how- 
ever, what is there to fear in the ballot 
requirements for the cohtlnuatjon of , 
union membership agreements? 

Stephen Evans’s piece onpipketing- 
suggests that trade union officials are 
less ready to give support to members 
engaged In unlawful picketing: the 
unions now “manipulate members’ 
ignorance of the legal process, their 


Evans thinks it is worth recording that 
he only found three cases where secon- 
dary pickets tried to use “sheer pre- 
sence of numbers as opposed to physic- 
al aggression " to deny workers- access 
to their jobs (my italics). Paul Wiles's 
interesting paper on policing industrial 
action unfortunately was written be- 
fore the miners’ dispute. However, his ■ 
thesis that recent structural changes in 
police forces have enabled them more 
easily to be used as part of the 
Government's strategy during major 
strikes has largely been substantiated 
by the events In the coalfields. 

Bestriding the other papers is Lord 
Wedderburn’s masterly survey of re- 
cent legal developments and their 
underlying policy objectives. He 
shows, convincingly, that as a result of 
the Conservative Government's leg- 
islation, the collective strength of the 
worker is now restricted to his own 
employment unit. Wedderburn’s faith 
is the ability of trade unions' respons- 
ibly to exercise their social power 
unfettered by the law remains undim- 
med. Others, like myself, who believe 
that the evidence suggests this faith is 
misplaced, will continue to argue that 
some legal restraints on the conduct of 
indust rial conflict are justified. 

J. M, Thomson 

/. M. Thomson is professor of law at 
the University of. Strathclyde J 
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Beyond 
the image 

Jonathan Swift, a Hypocrite Reversed: 

u critical biography 

by Dus Id Nukes 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £14.95 
ISBNUI9M2K.11 7 

Swift makes things difficult for those 
who believe flint hiugrnphy and liter- 
ary criticism must lie kept apart. 
Literary discussion of The Drapier's 
tellers cannot proceed far without 
recognizing that Swift's adoption ora 

E utilie role in Ireland is part of their 
icrary character, and, equally, his- 
torical accounts of the letters cannot 
ignore the peculiar art which made 
them politically effective. One cannot 
analyse critically the birth da y poems to 
Stella while disregarding their function- 
id role in the conduct of (hut “violent 
friendship”, any more than one cun 
assess their biographical evidence 
without close attention to their literary 
method. Moreover, as n writer and ns a 1 
man. Swift was consciously elusive: the * 
writer is concealed behind m any- 
layered irony mid shifting personnel is 
life, as David Nukes observes, the man 
“deliberately cultivated false images of 
himself”. 

lire title of what Nukes rightly calls 
Irvin Ehrenprcis’s "monumental B 
study". Swift: the man, his works, and r 
the age, underlines the sense that 


personality, literary production arid 
history arc interwoven. No doubt they 
always are, but Swift's extraordinary 
force of character, his varied and 
unflagging mastery of language, and 
the importance of his public activities 
both in England and in Ireland make it 
almost impossible to deal with any one 
aspect in isolation. It is not easy to 
follow Ehrenpreis (whose tragic death 
lost summer was a great loss to Swift 
studies), but Dr Nokes has different 

K oses and emphases and a different 
race in mind. He finds most 
specialist approaches to Swift too nar- 
row and partial, and most general 
studies too sweeping to do Justice to 
Swift's complexity ; he intends, he says, 
“to avoid shipwreck on the opposing 
rocks of pedantry or populism” His 
book is well-informed without being 
minutely detailed, lively and con- 
troversial In many of Its judgements, 
and pleasantly readable without being 
superficial. 

He certainly does not fall into the 
common biographer's trap of attemp- 
ting to explain away bis subject's faults 
or inconsistencies. On the contrary, he 
seems almost too ready to suspect or 
attribute dubious motives. On two 
separate occasions he accuses Swift of 
writing “with ringing disingenuous- 
ness , though It is doubtful whether 
dlslngenuousness is very effective If 
,, r^ng^ng ,, . When Swift, told of 


Under the 
influence 


D. H. Lawrence and Tradition 
edited by Jeffrey Meyers 
Athiono Press, £18.00 
ISDN 04851 1260 4 

En the Introduction to this collection of 
essays Jeffrey Meyers argues that 
Lawrence, far from being a writer 
who, In T. S, Eliot's words, "started 
life wholly free from any restriction of 
■tradition or institution", was In contact 
with a culture both wide and 
nourishing. Nor does Meyers accept, 
without very considerable, qualifica- 
tion, the theories about "anxiety of 
Influence" associated with Walter 
Jackson Bate and Harold Bloom. 
Lawrence quarrelled with many of his 
predecessors, and he might well be 
thought to have misread or misinter- 
preted some of thorn as a conscious, or 
unconscious, way of ridding himself of 
their influence, but he was also in- 
debted to (hem both for inspiration, 
and for ideas and examples on which 
he could build his own original con- 
tribution to iiternturc. 

The individual essays deal with 
seven major influences; Blake, Car- 
lyle, Ruskin, George Eliot, Hardy, 


llire.ik-Mcd vjnkilti- iiy:iiusl him. Iimk 
in fi.ivclling til xml 1. 1 hi i Jon hv Lb;iir 
(thru i r 1 1 warned liy Oxford l li.it tlml 
would hr: mi defriliej. Nokes s.iv- 1 kit 
he "cowered in his rooms in l'. in ion 
.Street, counting the crowns the scare 
had cost him": lint, if lie w.is travelling 
so frcqucnily in chairs, it is hard lo see 
what justifies "cowered". When he 
hclr>cJ the young literary aspirant, 
William Harrison, Nokes implies that 
it was because (his was a "young fellow 
who could be trusted to spread his 
benefactor's virtues wherever he 
went”: and when, in his fiiidl illness, 
Harrison's mother and sisters attended 
him, Nokcscommcnts, “The surrogate 
father who had betrayed the boy 
had been displaced.” The “boy" was 
twenty-five when Swift met him, and, 
though the older man may have wished 
he could have done more for his 
protdgf, there isnolhingin the .story to 
suggest betrayal 

These arc just a few of many 
instances where the worst interpreta- 
tion is put on Swift's behaviour. There 
are also frequent psycho Ingizings, 
some times curiously old-fashioned as 
when Swift is discovered to have an 


Chaucer’s 


un.il fixation: 

His 'loss” id both parents in infan- 
cy; hi* defensiveness with women; 
his childlike fascination with words 
and sounds, treating them as ob- 
jects of play: his obsessive reten- 
tiveness with money; these all 
amount to a fairly classic case- 
study. 

'I lie first clause, even with its inverted 
commas, is oddly applied to a man 
whose father died before he was born 
and whose mother lived until he was in 
his forties: what is being referred to is 
Swift's being looked after by his nurse 
at Whitehaven when he was an infant. 
For one who was defensive with 
women. Swift achieved close rela- 
tionships with many; there was nothing 
“childlike" about that fascination with 
words which he shared with many 
great writers; and although Swift was 
thrifty by nature and often by necessi- 
ty, it seems hard to refer to the 
“obsessive retentiveness with money" 
of a man who was famous for his 
charities and readiness to lend money 
to his friends, i applaud Dr Nokes 1 !. 
refusal to accept air Swift’s self-justi- 


fications and rationalizations at face- 
value, but think that his scepticism Is 
often carried to the point where he 
suspects the worst and allows credit 
rather grudgingly. 

There is a similar tendency in some 
of the critical comments. The Virtue of 
Sid Hamel the Magician's Rod is cer- 
tainly a lampoon, but hardly "a bawdy 
lampoon"; the octosyllabics of Bauas 
and Philemon, with their constantly 
varying pace and stress, are anything 
hut " jog-trot"; Swift's Some Advice 


humbly offered to the Members of the 
October Club was not addressed mere- 
ly to “the nlc-fuddlcd squires” - not all 
the members were ale-fuddled and 
Swift's artful persuasion would have 
appealed little to those that were. The 
ola notion that, when he wrote Gulliv- 
er's Travels, Swift must hnvc been mad 
has long been abandoned: 1 had 
thought its replacement - that Gulliv- 
er, in the fourth book, has “a mental 
breakdown" so that “we are in the 
mind of a madman” - had also been 
discarded, hut Dr Nokes revives it, 
despite the fact that it implies that all 
four voyages are the work of that 
madman. Nor is Gulliver, as Dr Nokes 


sons 


Medieval to Renaissance in English 
Poetry 

by A. C. Spearing 

Cambridge University Press, £27.50 
and £9.95 

ISBN 0 521 24769 1 and 3 1 533 6 

Scholars of medieval literature, re- 
marks Mr Spearing near the start of 
this study, "are themselves often deep- 
ly conservative, even reactionary, in 
temperament”. That is why they prefer 
to see distinctions of culture rather 
than continuities; and why they 
emphasize “medieval" rather than 
“Renaissance" or “modem" elements 
in what they study. Spearing sets 
himself to correct this occupational 
bias nnd to sec how such traditional Crfseyde seek! 
Renaissance indicators as awareness of edition nf Ctm 
historical distance from the past, or 60111011 01 efta 
claims for the dignity of poetry , may be more traditional 

uen developing between Chaucer and Tale is not in tl 
Spenser. Simultaneously several more “benighted page 

consciously modern preoccupations histoncal imao 

are tried out on this familiar material. needed to creati 
Did the successors of Chaucerfeel “the one about peopl 

anxiety of influence"? Had Chaucer anxieties would 
any poetic ‘sons"? Did any of them try had they been Cfc 

the experiment of translating Chauc- Tale in short exei 

ers works into “texts", ie "anony- broadness and di 
mous, fatherless spacejs] in which an to interrogating 
Irreducible plurality of meanings play been iraposuib! 
against each other? models. P 

This enterprise is a good deal easier ■ After that thi 
at the start than In the middle. Chaucer der. Ever since 
responds very well to almost all kinds Five Hundred Ye 



Crfseyde seeking Hector’s compassion, an Illustration from a 1526 
edition or Chaucer’s works. 
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diversity of Judgements, nre as clear a 
tase of post-structural “de-authoriza- 
tlon as one could hope to find; nor. 

Whitman and Nietzsche. Some of 
these were mainly “philosophical” 
sources, providing a storehouse of 
ideas which Lawrence found ' 
congenial or uncongenial, and 
could therefore adapt or refute In 
ways that were stimulating- to his 
combative intelligence. Thus Paul De- 
lany shows Lawrence both in sympathy 
with, and reaction from, the notions of 
Carlyle. The principle of hero- 
wpnWp, for example, was something 
which appealed to the anti-democratic 
!P, Lawrence, but which he 
modified In his "leadership novels" to 
produce a hero “whose potency Is as 
much sensuous as political". Similarly 
the Carlylean “nostalgia for Ihe old 
hierarchical, organic or ‘face-to-face’ 
society? made a strong appeal to 
Lawrence; hut whereas Carlyfe saw a 
possibility for this to develop in con- 
junctlon with industrialism, Lawrence 
- anticipating, Delany suggests, the 
political 'green parties" of today- - 
found the organic and the industrial 
Incompatible. Robert W. French, on 
the other hand, insists on the accept- 
ance by Lawrence of many of Whit- 
man s leading ideas, despite the “false 
exuberance" which he -so much de- 
tested. In Whitman 'he recognized a 
man “breaking a way ahead , whote 
emphasis on the primacy of the living 
present, and willingness not only to 

E reclaim the importance of sexuality, 
Ut also to extend it beyond heterosex- 
uality, was temperamentally as well as 1 


more traditionally, that the Knight's 
Tale is not in the end a fable about 
benighted pagans" - however much 
histoncal imagination would be 
needed to create those pagans - but 
one about people whose doubts and 
anxieties would have been the same 
had they been Christians. The Knight’s 
Tale In short exemplifies “Renaissance 
broadness and daring"; it comes close 
to interrogating God; it would have 
been impossible without Italian 
models. 

j Aft* th *t. though, the trail is col- 
der. Ever since Caroline Spurgeon’s 
Five Hundred Years of Chaucer Critic- 
ism it has looked as if Chaucer’s 
immediate successors read him very 
barfly on every level. Spearing notes 
that the misreadings are at least clas- 
sifiable, as with Lydgate, who wants to 
complete Chaucer, even be Chaucer 

intellectually congenial. 

French brackets Lawrence and 
Whitman along with Blake as 
prophets", driven men whose words 
seem • prompted by some force 
beyond human limitations", and he 
appears to approve of the rapt utter- 
ances which result. In the main this is 
likewise true of John Colmer on 
Lawrence and Blake", though Col- 
mer appraises their relationship more 
coolly; and he argues the case for their 
. t0 a c °mmon prophetic 

trad talnstttd of seeking to ictentify 
particular examples of influence. The 
view, however, taken by Kingsley 
Widmer of Lawrence’s debt to ffletz- 
. scat is a good deal more ambiguous. 

TSSSS- » be i ma attacking 

parochially oriented criticism" , which 
focuses on the English, provincial 
Lawrence, and hy so doing encourages 
misestImatiou8 rf of his cultural role. 
Preper understanding, we are told 
requires consideration of him as “an 

outsider prophet, belonging tq a diffe- 
rent and darker matrix of sensibility" 
We are led. therefore, to exnect ah 
analysis which will place iSSwicS 

1,1 Q morerev ealing inter- 

fesnna 

complicated mtaTof 

rejection, modification 
and misrepresentation in Lawrence’s- 

iSSTsssSS 
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and join the pilgrimage, and so func- 
tions as a Lacanfan tessera or link. TTiis 
is a poor and unfilial relationship, 
much improved on by other, more 
anxious and more influenced “sons” of 
Chaucer, such as Hoccleve, Henryson, 
Skelton or Hawes, all convincingly 
realigned In terms of the literary 
tradition they were inventing. But on 
the whole the story from Lydgate on to 
Wyatt still seems one of degeneracy or 
reaction, whatever one's original bias. 

There must also be some doubts 
about the “modernizing” aspects of 
this criticism. Chaucer was or course 
profoundly aware of diversity, even of 
textuallty”. “Text” Is a dangerous 
word to use of him, though, since he 
nimself so strongly expands it to 

it >. 


denunciation of their egotism, per- 
versity and compulsive “mystaao- 
euery becomes tne dominant note. 
The judgement which finally emerges 
is that Lawrence is at his best in those 
novels like Sons and Lovers and Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover, and In some of the 
stories and descriptive writings, which 
rdate oniy distantly to Nietzsche. On 
the whole, then, this particular dimen- 
sion of prophecy is one that seems to 
have been a disaster for Lawrence, and 
we turn w«h relief to other traditions 
had a saner influence on him 


Yahoos: ° f the C 
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However, these and K it,* 
for disagreement are tvaimi T 
book, which tends dcCJ «* 
wards the challenging and tW y * 
sial rather than thf I c 2° V£r ' 

each human being his own cS? 
tormentor, and udge, can 
up to thcehalleVof Sfe 
nics. and recognize the esscnS 
honesty and humanity that nS 
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Charles Peake 

charlatans. Medieval friar, modem 
academic? The vain and slimy mendi- 
cant in the Summoned Tale certainly 
regards “texts” as mere material to be 
played with. Chaucer, I think, plays 
with his own in a complex parody of 
Pentecost; but makes it clear that his 
sympathies lie with “doubting Tho- 
mas' the churl, and his very rude 
unambiguous, and quite glossless ver- 
sion of the apostles "rushing mighty 
wind”. ; 

In other areas also reaction maysdll 
have a say. The Roman delaRoseku 
potent a source of diversity as Renaiss-’ 
ance Italy; there may have been Pet- 
rnrehans in England outside the 
Chaucerian orbit; most important, 
there may perhaps have been a bigger 
split between Cnauccr and Henryson 
than Spearing (a kindly interpreter) 
will allow; over Crcsseid and over 
astrology. 

Chaucer surely believed In the lat- 
ter. Henryson possibly, and Henrno- 
mans certainly, thought this just ugly 
“superstitioun”. But reinterpretation 
of the pagan gods in The Testament of 
Cresseid as allegories fnot fatal influ- 
ences) could indeed draw a “general 
statement about life” from the poem of 
the kind that Spearing denies. Cresseid 
was condemned by Saturn and Diana, 
or Kronos nnd the Moon, or Tune and 
Change: so the "frostic wand” laid on 
her, Spenser or Bacon might have 
urged, is just ageing speeded up. So 
perish those who exploit beauty. This 
is a “reactionary" moral, sure enough, 
and not one Chaucer would have liked, 
but it rests on a “Renaissance" view of 
the plnncts. The arrow of change, I 
fear, docs not always point reassuring- 
ly towards us. 

T. A. Shippey 


T. A. Shippey is professor of English 
language and medieval English litera- 
ture at the University of Leeds. 


UJ1 turn, 

The essays on Ruskin, George Eliot 
and Hardy undertake more limited 


SSL^Jia and intent of tfre 
SSf Mono ifc&s. Dal- 


^Htributfon. Hi$ comparison of Maa- 
S 1 ®, ■ o diver’s relationship with Philln 
and Stephen and that o? Lottie wlA 
Leslie and George usefully illuminates 
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Robert Langbaum’s "Lawrence and 
Hardy" also connects two major novel- 
ists in a way that heightens awareness 
of both. His approach is via Law- 
rence's “Study of Thomas Hardy , 
which he rescues from the too facile 
judgement that it is about Lajwence 
himself rather than Hardy by showing 
that it springs from a.deep and commit' 
ted reading of the hidden implications 
of the novels. Langbaum then goes on 
to demonstrate a convincing sense or 
continuity in the way both authors 
handle the “explosive” force of tne 
unconscious in scenes of sexual 
tionship. His concluding suggest!™ 
that Hardy, if bom a generation later, 
would have “become a novelist very 
much like D. H. Lawrence” is more 
dubious. Such a speculation is plausi- 
ble only as long as attention is concen- 
trated on their similarities rather tbBn 
their differences; they each, for exam- 
ple, had radically different under- 
standings of what tragedy meant- iae 
suggestion does, however, have ns 
basis in a valid conception of tramtion 
- one in which something is creatively 
handed on-from an older lo a younger 
writer. 


R. P. Draper 


P. Draper is professor of 
the University of Aberdeen. 
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Neglected 

genius 

a literary blo B rapBy 

gS^™» :0xfordUniverai ‘ y 

Press, £32-50 

TSBN 0 19 815796 7 

,T^Tt&s French biographer 
RoSt Minder who once described 
K dismembered torso in the 
Si of literary history,” and it is 
Sdy true that few literary reputa- 
■Thive suffered such extremes of 
Safion as his. If his contempor- 
da both at home and abroad, were 
^.impressed by his industry as 
Simt his originality, that cannot 
Sain the marked decline in his 
Jucal fortunes since his death in 1853 . 
At the turn of the 19th century in 
Germany he stood in the estimate of 
nuiv reputed authorities but a pace or 
Sal behind Goethe himself, and was 
tailed on the letter’s death in 1832 as 
taring “succeeded bv divine tight to 
ft vacant throne of genius.” Today 
u, D ame will be associated almost 
entirely with that of August Wilhelm 
Sthiegel as co-translator and editor of 
ihe most highly regarded German 
union of Shakespeare's works, and 
tide else. Posterity has indeed been 
tow to reach a realistic assessment of 
Li creative and theoretical contribu- 
tion lo the development of German 
literary Romanticism, and neither the 
liomphersnor the editors can be said 
k) brc served him well. 

Bom la 1773 in Berlin, the son of a 
ropemaker, Tieck evinced from his 
earliest days a passion for books which 
saved cruickly from merely reading to 
niWlhem, if necessary in any mode 


Burgsdorfr and formed a passionate 
attachment to Henriette von Fincken- 
stein; and Dresden, where over the 
twenty years of his residence there he 
become a lion of cultured society, an 
established literary authority, and ulti- 
mately Dramaturg at the royal theatre. 
He was almost seventy when he re- 
turned in 1842 to his native Berlin at 
the behest of Frederick Wilhelm IV to 
spend the last decade of his long life in 
gradual decline and loneliness. 

Wc are still justly surprised at the 
sheer range and diversity of his output. 
No genre, from the early schoolboy 
horror talcs through the Mdrchen and 
comedies, to grand dramas, novels, 
Novellen and poetry, was beyond his 
grasp. His influence on the sound, the 
colour, the timbre of literary language 
established him as an innovative force 
within the Romantic movement, while 
his activities as translator, editor, 
medievalist, researcher and antiqua- 
rian spread his influence in many 
directions, not least as a major cultural 
mediator between Britain and Ger- 
many. 

To this day we lack anything re- 
sembling a scholarly edition of the 
complete works, and the one hundred 
and thirty years since his death have 
seen only a single attempt in German 
at a comprehensive biography - that by 
Rudolf Kfipke in 1855. This was as 
much a work of selective piety as of 
biography, which has limited its useful- 
ness to subsequent scholarship. For 
whatever reasons the prophet has 


found greater critical honour outside 
bis own country, notably in the studies 
of the American E. H. Zeydel (1935) 
and the Frenchman Robert Minder 
(1936), whose major contributions 
have provided many of the starting- 
points for Tieck research over the past 
fifty years. 

This increasing critical interest in 
Tieck has preferred in the main to 
concentrate upon the more easily en- 
compassable genre and thematic stu- 
dies in the [ace of the formidable 
challenge represented by the magni- 
tude and diversity of the collected 
works. In accepting this challenge, 
Roger Paulin presents the result as a 
“literary biography”, in which the 
course oF Tieck's long and productive 
life is mapped out by reference to the 
major landmarks of his creativity. 

After a convincing account of the 
derivative first schoolboy efforts, his 
development is traced through William 
Lovell to Franz Sternbalds Wander- 
ungen. still more talked about than 
read, but the novel which first estab- 
lished his name and characterized 
through its inwardness, enthusiasm 
and apotheosis of German art the spirit 
of the Romantic movement. Here as 
elsewhere, the critical assessment is ! 
placed within the framework of Ihe 
lively and often factious mood of the 
times. It is a constant strength of the 
work that Paulin is at pains to relate 
Tieck’s literary and private life to the 
comings and goings, the wheelings and 
dealings, of those both famous and 
obscure whose names flit so frequently 
and elusively through the memoirs ana 
correspondence or the time. 

No name dominates Tieck's life 
more completely than that of 
Shakespeare. From the first acquaint- 
ance as a child , through his research at 


(tat Us schoolteacher sponsors might 
(tq&irc. As a student in Halle, Got- 
ukd and Erlangen his nominal pur- 
at of theology quickly gave way to Ihe 
adoiB pursuit of literature, while his 
I Tmu-Lutheran background hardly 
< prepared him for the aesthetic expen- 
tt«of the south's baroque Cat hoi 1c- 
k, which was to add a completely 
Kwsensual dimension to his emotion- 
» I life. While still a student he felt a 
Bwuming commitment to the only 
career ho was ever to know, that of tho 
profeaional writer, and his translation 
of 77ie Tempest and his study of 
StakMpMre’8 treatment of the super- 
uiuiai foreshadowed his consuming 
■d lifelong literary preoccupation 
tith Elizabethan English literature. 

The chief stations of his life were 


| Against 
tradition 

Irecht's Poetry: a critical study 
^ Peter Whitaker 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
toss, £19,50 

BBN0198155417 

foDe twenty years ago, when Brecht 
described in Patrick Bridgwater’s 
renguin anthology Twentieth-Century 
German Verse as being “primarily a 
PJ*t , the judgement seemed surpris- 
his copious output of lyrical and 
reflective verse had largely been 
, ™scured by his international reputa- 
wm as a dramatist. The powerful 
Productions of his own Berliner En- 
K fflble answered the urgent postwar 
Ff.fd for a major classic ot the German 
« at the same time attracted 
tho theatre* t ^ lcoret * ca * writings on 

the various devices on which 
roe distinctive Brechtian style was 
wer£ for the most part not par- 
"euiarly innovative in themselves 
**** founded in international 
25? ,n ®;l tradition, as Brecht him- 
well knew. Thanks to the vigour 
row suppleness of his writing, his 
nature » a , 


‘Isi 
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Ludwig Tieck, by Franz Krttger 


against tradition. . 

<5ne Brecht poem that is frequently 
anthologized but is not one of those 
that Dr Whitaker elects to analyse Is a 
marvellously controlled sonnet dating 
from the tmd-1920s, which recaptures 
the surge of feeling prompted when the 
poet notices a strand of grey in the hair 
of a young woman with whom he has 
just spent the night - a reworking of a 
theme (perception of transience linked 
to the carpeaiem idea) that belongs to 


to the carpe diem idea) that belongs to 
the basic stock of the European love 
sonnet since the I6thcentuni. Both the 
thematic traditionalism and the adop- 
tion of a traditional form, within which 
■ . f i i.. jIaaImw rrisniv 


liia a aiiu wc vail sec mm 

ros awareness of tradition - an ability 
“ manipulate and adapt traditional 
wmentSr is Fundamentally character- 
Jnc of his writing. It is there in the 
his major plays, not least 


£wi*icat resonances; it is there in his 
vTOs also. He was essentially a writer 


He was inaeeu uuc v,. 

Asassssaagii 

the sonnets are mentioned only in 
Tift., however, is to switch tile 

focus of critical interest away from 
Brecht’s eaily poetry. The poet he 
presents is funfiraentaUy a political 
one. One of the projects he treats at 
length and with most evident enjoy- 
mentis an uncompleted riidacticp^m 
of 1945 on the “nature of man . Hie 
Lucretian echo in the title signals a 
variation on a theme: for Brecht, what 
is central in the nature of things is 
man's relation to the organization of 
Stylnd to the mateifallst epneep- 
tiSTol “story. Composed (mmitiy. at 
least) in rather loose hexameters, the 
noem was designed round two central 
c^tos conceived as versifications of 
SJts pf the Communist MamfesteUBy 
focusing on mankind at work, it offere 
a matenalist account of the human lot, 
a! towing! a* Dr WhitBker puts it, both 
S “dynwtic definition ofWan 
tore and a contrasting picture of tire 

present unnatural, inhuman condi- 


Gflttingen, the translations, the con- 
tempt tor the earlier, especially Eng- 
lish commentators, Tieck’s fascina- 
tion was lifelong. Paulin offers as 
exhaustive an account as we can hope 
for of the all-pervading impact of 
Shakespeare upon Tieck’s approach tq 
the task of the dramatist, the role of 
the theatre, the style oE the actor, but 
above all to. the nature ‘and mystery of 
poetic genius. 

This » a well-written volume which 

absorbs, orders and refines the massof 

scattered contemporary and post- 
humous documentation about Tieck's 
life and works, and which coordinates 
and evaluates the many loose strands 
of Tieck scholarship. The English 
translations of all original quotations 
will make it accessible to the non- 
spedaiist, while the copious index and 
register of sources make it an invalu- 
able wo rk of reference. 

James Trainer 

James Trainer Is professor of German 
and deputy principal of the llniverstty 
of Stlrtlng. 


ttons under which most people live". 

Dr Whitaker argues that the 'mater- 
ialist aesthetic" ^'Implicit in Brecht s 
poetry from the early thirties on- 
wards" . This reading provides an inter- 
pretative framework within which he 
takes us through Brecht s develop- 
ment from the sceptical and aggres- 
sively anti-metaphysical early work to 
the poetic functionalism of the mid- 
twenties, the abstract theoretical texts | 
that followed in the early thirties, and 
the increasingly epigrammatic poetry 
of Brecht’s later years, from his exile 
onwards. • , , ■ 

He succeeds in conveying ^a ctear 
sense of development in Brecht s 
poetic intentions, though rather less 
sense of the range of influences on his 
work, which determine its echoes and 
resonances. The method and organiza- 
tion of the argument, and somehrora 
the language too, betray that the book 
derives from a dissertation: especially 


to 'the early chapters, it is ^eaW with 
references to other scholars, and there 


publication, without any sacrifice of 


riSoi 

ISIS; which 


urovide a systematic account, 

gasEss 

work. 


W. E. Yates 

W. E. Yates Is professor of German at 
the University of Exeter. 
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THE AFRICAN PRESENCE IN EARLY ASIA 
Ivan Van Scrtima - Editor 

The conuibuion id this volume argue ihai Ah Irani »eie ■ fvrnuiive c ivili/mjj kafr'eiKc on 
Alien wcieuei. The kuihan cramme cultural fur mi. ul muiifi. weapon!, unpH. ana ijeletel 
evidence lo lint Aika civilliuioni lo Atria'l Nile Valley. Topic! cuvet rd lauuae ihe blKk 
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emperoi. Fu-Htl; ihe origin ot martial uu; nnd ihe salute of slavery “ Amble ana Asm- 

S apt ember 1985 IMpp pb £9.48 ISBN 088738 637 7 

EUROPEAN PEACE MOVEMENTS AND THE 
FUTURE OF THE WESTERN ALLIANCE 

Walter Laqueur and Robert Hunter - Editors 

The pem movement ii in old phenomenon ghen new life bjr NATO decisions i MiHttnits 
□uttar deployment in Europe. After a long poitwu aucciaiton, Europeans and Amencaru aha* 
ere re. smmining the premises of Ihe Western alliance. ... , , 

The contributors provide a variety of eceflif be. extending from the nwnieauce « the MHUS 
quo » ihe complete dismantling of the Wetiein alliance, or ai Least iia NATO component. 

November 1985 4Slpp hb £34.85 ISBN 0 88738 035 S 

FEAR OF CRIME 

Incivility and the Production of a Social Problem 
Greta Waldinger Salem and Dan A Lewis 


Many midiei aanime dm fcar of crime b primarily induced by dirtel or indirect con uci with a 
criomnl events consequently remediea focus on either inaeaud police protection ot crime 
prevention. The aulhon tala* questions both about (he validity of the unimptions and the 

Tb^lhon la not icUied to eaptwiro or knowledge about erimin el 

evemi alone, but also stems front residents' concent! about changes liking P“« in their 
communiiiet. They argue that many people tie afraid not iuit beeauae ciunc ocnin but alio 
because they believe they have Ion control of Ibe environment In which they live. 
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Marvin Resnikoff 
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Dtl/l l/ a fresh concern with wcpriiism 

ni ■■ rcicnt years lias several m.u/ccs. Hie 

MVVlld JV' rk .‘ ,f Throni'Min Clarke. Stanley 

* •■veil .mil Barrie Sirrnid suggests 
dqirlis in ihc sccplii.il nigiiiricnis 
I /yKi ^Icl, escape the sfumlnrd responses. 

B 9 1 1 (Iff I Pl’lS A Snmring philosophical con urn with 

foe history of the stihjcci lias ihsco- 
• vered mure in sccptiuri discussions 

PYlCf r Ilian acoiKcrii with whether there js an 

Vr.zYf.kJl, • external world; and lus discredited 

, attempts to .ittrihutc the appeal nf 

The Refutation of Scepticism ~ ^ p 1 , j cisn . 1 * ,iw niisu.iiccptioiis 

bvA C Cruvtina "P uasm aboui mind and reality. A cent r.il 

Duckwonh fix m cnnccr " P w|,h lhe CK,enr fo whicil wc 

Scum n?.?;. A?;? CJ . n «**«« « transparent self-eon- 

ISBN 117156 1922 5 sciousness about how we know as 1 

For niiiefi of ii„- iiui, “71 Pi — n,uc, h as we do. Some 1 7ili -century 

nhers im l l 2 £ h " n W* p, ! ,,us - ««P‘ cs advocated a fidcMic nn proud! 

d w*P ,,c| s ,n have to religion; must we hold a similar view 
concentrated ujhui whether we can of the search for knuwlcdec' 

lhTwSnaiv C £hS7i!° ^rnyfing's amhit ions book focuses 

indent. .5 (,b ^ cx, .' r cm,rc| y upon scepticism about 

so n ?- Can,inue ,0 r du ^ «n external world, and 

50 while unpert u ved . Since none of us offers fi I lie detailed analysi s of seen tic- 

are wef Si!!u«^| h hn nh .! 1 * 1 * hc h aI a T, mtnts: hc docs * 01 rea,l > ^kc 

£,*51!' "JSSlJ t 3 °? cn “ented scepticism scnously and wants ns to 

philosophers do not view share this attitude. But, in his re- 

cSSSl^llV W v° l,S philosophical snonsc, he brings together several 
challcnjgc . their wnhngs have the char; themes that have been jiromincnt in 


challenge: their writings have the char- 
acter of routine analysis or Intellectual 
games. The philosophers' standard 
defence of their procedure was that 
attention to these puzzles helps us to 
Identify the deep-rooted misconcep- 
tions about justification and reality 
underlying apparently sound sceptical 
arguments. In the fnce of ritual denun- 
ciations of misconceptions which do 
nor seem very interesting, this stan- 
dard defence can seem uncompcIHng; 
much epistemology from Ihc !<tfOs and 
1070s paid little attention to the chal- 
lenge of scepticism. 

Early 
thoughts 
on being 

History of the Concept of Urn*: 
"froiogomena” 
by Martin Heidegger 
translated by Theodore Kislel 
Indiana University Press, $38.50 
ISBN 0253.328349 

Thenreserit volume is a transcription 
of Heidegger’s 1925 lecture coureoat 
the University of Marburg, "History of 
the Concept of Time: prologomena to 
a phenomenology of history and na- 

ISZmJ* *“ e German and the 
English versions the word “pro- 
logomena” has been removed to the ■ 
main titlo, since the lecture course 
never got as far ns its proper theme - 
tune Hosvever, two factors guarantee 
tbe books, importance: first. In it 
tietdeeger'i response to Huascil re- 
ceives! ts most detailed treatment: and 

second, It comprises the first draft of 
Heidegger s principal work, Beingand 

a I<H £ “preliminary part". 
Heidegger offers a critical exposition 
P f . S ! uss S r,s of “categoiial 

intuition and "intentional Ity 1 *. Hus. 
serlian phenomenology of conscious- 
neis, because it is rooted in the 

ESW S i , . n,dlti ? n | Mbt 1° inquire 
JJUJS? be f ,n ? af intentional acts, 
especially of those acts that cannot 
SpS 1 jo'heeydonce of perception. 

In all this Heidegger descries “two 
fundamental oversights" in transcen- 
dental phenomenology! “On the one- 
^ ^ this 

SfSf oSf nfi ’ °t lhe “? ,s * is neglected; 
on the other, we have the ncglcctof the 

? uestton of the sense of boing itself”. 

et neglect of the meaning of Sein 
requires that phenomenology become 
onManr. faking as its 
principal task a temporal analysis of 
lhaelu. Incipit Being and Tima, 
However. 1925 !b not 1927: several 
crucial dements of Heidegger's mac- 
nttui opus arc missing from this "flret 
ornlt . As muntloncd above, the 
course never really arrives at the topic 
of time as nidi ; the analyses of tem nor- 
ality in tho second division of Being 
and Time are altogether absent here. 

. The very word eatusis, Heidegger's 
teim for the three dimensions ortTmc 
falls to appenr. "Dasein is lime", says 
the final section of this Prologomena, 
yet.how this is so remains a mystery 
until 1927. The upshot * Is that the 
notion of “ecstatic temporality* 1 occurs 


themes that have been prominent in 
recent discussion. One or these is what 
hc calls naturalism, which is reflected 
in the "Humean shrug": maybe (he 
sceptical arguments cannot be refuted, 
but they may be ignored because our 
nature compels belief in external ob- 
jects. 

This is itself a sceptical response, 
since it suggests that we cannot under- 
stand what entities us to do so. The 
other themes attempt to defuse these 
sceptical Implications. Tho first em- 
ploys a verification Jsi or ‘■anti-realist" 
theory of meaning, and argues that the 


to Heidegger quite late on the path 
that led film to Being and Time. 
Furthermore, the related notion of 
existential ’ ontology, of Dasein as 
attftmr, is absent from the first draft. 
Translator Theodore Kisiel, who man- 
aged to examine Heidegger's hand- 
written lecture notes themselves, In- 
sists that when "existencB ,, -relflted 
words appear in the present book they 
do so as emendations Heidegger made 
th J lecture course had been ~ 
delivered; n other words, Heidegger's 
existentialism emerged only as he 
was preparing the final version of the 
manuscript of Being and Time for 
the printer. One could tabulate a 
whole series 0 f suoh differences be- 
tween first draft and final product: the 

SjiJIP, 1 ta i5» i s. far, ? ow Hussorlia " 

man ills in 1927; there is nothing In the 
first draft that corresponds to the 
detasled treatment of “truth" 1 !, section 
77°/ antt T >ate\ and - to 

terminate a list that could go on - the 
2 0 * 10 " Qf “anxiety" in 1925 remains 
subordinate to the concept of “uu- 
auminess" Unheimlichkeb, the very 

These important differences do not 
aiwavs emerge from the Prologomena 
as clearly as they should. For .the 
German edition of Heidegger’s lec- 
SnnW? by ViUoifoKIditat 

JSKj hr from being a 

critical edition, falls to distinguish 

bSS u!L5 Cld n 8 ^ r,S ho,0 Sraphf the 

“ r i i Jy pe ti coHatlons, and the slono- 
gTaphlcand non- stenographic student' 


structure nf our conceptual scheme is 
such Hint we can only Apply concepts to 
t our experience ut ail by relying upon u 
i dccp-scHtcd or "transcendental" k lief 
i that there are physical objects. The 
scLond borrows an argument of David- 
son's lu defeat the sceptical challenge 
that claims about our conccplunl 
scheme prove nothing since alternative 
frameworks may make equal or better 
sense of experience. Although these 
arguments do nor prove that mere are 
uxtcrn.il objects, and thus do not 
refute scepticism about them, they arc 
suppled to lend support or legitimacy 
to Ihc Humean shrug. The iden 
appears to be that wc cannot form the 
idea of how things arc Independent of 
the only possible conceptual frame- 
work and the physical object concepts 
it employs in order to ask the question 
whether our framework Is indeed 
udequalc to them. 

Grayling is not alone in being 
he traded to this philosophical project. 
Unfortunately, his arguments arc 
neither penetrating nor clear, and hc 
makes little contribution to (he de- 
tailed analysis that is required for the 
project to be evaluated. The unsatis- 
factory organization of the volume 
reflects Its origin in a doctoral disserta- 
tion: much relevant introductory 
material Is tucked away In a scries of 
appendices; and many allusions to the 
literature call for a philosophical 
sophistication which will be beyond 
many potential readers. 

Christopher Hookway 

Dr Hookway Is lecturer in philosophy 
at the University of Birmingham. 



Martin Heidegger 


gTaphfcand non- stenographic student' 

^ayss?assfc« 

ohh!«,i F°f m ? n P ub,,8hec has felt 
SSWi lqck at1 cnata Hat in 
° n l°[ *0 recently released Oesamt- 

33K*!h '"I 1101 *!?’ w,l,MUt however 
atlng the AmericaR translator who 

error? - 0no m U3t hope 

ft tte n,c - *he fact that 

Jhe Hngllsh version of History of the 
Concept of Time is phUologtcally JE 
perior to Us German original V A 
induce Hojdegger's literary executors 
oriel Qerman- piibllahor to grant other 
scholars access to Heidegger's panew 
At .^ievems, IndlonaUmversify Press 

.2 hw tf w u Kfa,el haw ovffio 

considerable obstacles in producing 
Hddogger V * *'** ° f ^ 

David Farrell Krell 

Dr Fnrre/j Krell Is senior lecturer in 
philosophy at the University of Essex . 1 


The real 
Descartes 


Descartes 
by Marjorie Grene 
Harvester Press, £25. UU 
ISBN 071 08 057 13 

The Harvester "Philosophers in Con- 
text" series, which to date includes 
volumes on Pinto, Locke and Leibniz, 
aims to offer “a systematic exposition 
and critlcul assessment of the main 
philosophical arguments of each philo- 
sopher and also to "establish why the 
philosopher was important in his own 
time”. Marjorie Grenc's volume on 
Descartes signally fails to fulfil the first 
of these aims. So far from expounding 
Descartes's principal arguments, the 
author from the beginning presup- 
poses a thorough and detailed ac- 
quaintance with them on the part of 
the reader. 

What Grene offers us, in fact. Is a 
collection of largely disconnected 
eways on specific Issues In Cartesian 
philosophy (ideas and judgements in the 
Ihird Meditation; Descartes's notion 
of hypothesis in science; the theory of 
the passions and its relation to Descar- 
tes s treatment of animals; and the 
Cartesian concept of substance). In so 
far os there is a connecting theme, it is 
the author s unflagging admiration for 
modem French Cartesian scholarship, 
as against its Anglo-Saxon counterpart 
where, she tells us, the "real Des- 
cartes” is often “simply left aside 
altogether”. 

Perhaps the most fashionable notion 
which Grene borrows from the French 
interpreters of Descartes Is the idea of 
Cartesian science as a code. “Science is 
a code for putting Into figured form 
what perception has disfigured. But 
codes are artefacts; in this sense, at 
least, sdence is a made thing, a fiction 


code.” 

I am not_ sure how far Jean-Luc 
Marion, whose La Ttitolojrle Blanche 
de Descartes is the acknowledg' d 
source of inspiration here, would wel- 
come this presentation of his views. At 
all. events, Grene ‘s version appears 
wildly to distort Descartes's concep- 
tion of sdence. It is (rue that in the case 
of “secondary” qualities (like colours) 
Descartes holds that there Is only an 
arbitrary, not a natural, relation be- 
tween our sensations and the genuine 
properties of objects; so in this context 
talk of codes, or of the analogy 
between a sign and what U signified, 
K appropriate, indeed there are 
hints of It in Descartes himself. But In 
Cartesian physics, which is confined to 


University Press has published" Correction 7 T : 

m W7.5U Hegel: the letters, a compro-' In lost week’s THES tho ftti* 
hensivo collection of Hegel’s corrcs- Yvonne Jacobson's book Passino 
P-teMMlihB* Farms was printed erroneously af 
and Chnsimne Sailer. It contains 40ft Passing Friends The book is nnhi^hiui 
°nin..i«d Ihc, Icily. bjTvKK ? TiSSUSSS .t p £43 95 etl 


Creative 

concepts 

The Intellectual Development of Karl 
Mannhrimi culture, politics and • 
planning 
by Colin Loader 

™!fST l,yPre,, ' £22 - 50 

1947? hf? 1 ' ^ ort Hh (1893— 
forced him to move fro m his native 

E U Sffi '3 , 191 ?j‘ nl1 ft™ Qcraam 
to England in ly33. Since his death 
Mannheim's inteUectual mSSSl 
has been ill-treated. He is often re- 
^rded as a dabbler who picked un 
Jdlosyncrat o problems only to leave 
them unsolved. His changes of mind 
and I apparent self-contraSictiom are 
“ , 8 J™Pfotns of an inconsistent 
sociological sensibility. Lastly hU 

«, |hf end of lS life to 

provide social, and political nreserin. 
tions for the Ills of “JJgg 

pr EEf. nted M tightly dotty rambllnM 
Tills reputation is quite undeservS’ 

'%f&™™35g££2i 

"owjnuchTdVanredf/yDrffiri 

InEnS” 1 

in Engjlsh on Mantihelin , that 
^appeared t° date. Thorp Jgkand^b 


s£es and motions* Dere^Jgi 

■smcSSS 

ly misleading here; and evc^lf 
misleading is the reference to qS? 
sian science as n "fiction” (later £ 
true Ga he insouciance, Grene iU 
us that il ls a "fictional acco un “& 
... we know to be true”). 

Both here and in many other Dlac« 
Grene s favoured interpJetaHomS 
both murky and Hl-supported K 
Cartcskn texts. For example 2 1 
told that Descartes’s quest was Sr?! 

woxbSSSS 

bs= 5 wm:-e 3 

for certain and indubitable jiS 
meat . Wc nro told also that In d 2 
tes s early work, the Rules, dedZ, 
disappears leaving only the "i£fby 
step courte along the paving ston«S 
Cartesian intuition". But tomakctWi 
plausible, one would have to rash 
much more effort than Grene does to 
explain away those passages wfir! 
deduction is presented as^ distort 
mode of knowing", with quite dE 
rent characteristics from intuition 
Again, Grene tells us that Descartes's 
use of hypotheses in science is chaise! 
teristic of "relatively popular" works 
such as the Essays, when there is an 
absence of the proper grounding la 
first principles that would remove their 
tentative character". Yet in book three 
of the Principles of Philosophy, a 
non-popular work which alms to pro- 
vide the fullest possible grounding for 
science, Descartes accords a crucial 
and inescapable role to hypotheses, 

In the second half of tbe book, 
Grene alma to provide a “view of 
Descartes in his own time" by sifting 
through the criticisms made by the 
authors of the 1641 Objections to the 
Meditations (Mersenne, Gassendi, 


to Descartes whom she repe- 


teriy, ft manages to clarify some of the 
obscurities in Mannheim's work. It 
rfro drawson a wide range of material, 
and is the only work that I know to use 
Mannheim’s unpublished play to illus- 
trate his thinking on cultural theory. 
enSlf?ifrt. ador ’ Mannheim's career 
Stic £ !hr ?° ““fa^ages, each of 
which is dominated by a “centre of 

construction”, a concept that is essen- 

. 1 10 * or g a nizes, the work of each 
Slflse, Thera am in 


r*H likv nuift ui Cavil 

stage. There are, In addition, two 
transitional phases, characterized by 
1,^ * eakenln P of one centre of cori- 
and- the preparation for 
another. Each of these transitions gave 
prominence to new conceptual ele- 
ments which created a tension with the 
old centre of construction and led 
eventually to the production of a new. 
K l V , ader attempts to relate 
ISSf- ‘bought to the three 

fwnS S *£° , y 8 in which he P^- 

tUdpated, the Budapest intelligentsia, 
«/^ nan academic community In 
foe Weimar Republic, and refuace 
intellectuals in Britain. 8 

flrat * lB e? (1910-1924), the 
rentre of construction was the concent 
2“ Wfert Philosophy. This c“S 
hli3 t4,emo ? 1 of ‘h* problem, the 
of traditional schemes of 
meaning, a methodological instru- 
SSiJ!?? e, y f technique for the 
MlutFo? a w°M, u WOrId -^ e W8, and a ■ 

Ji “p!S 35 - 

Jgto md-awirf towards a new 

: ssassaaasssSs' 


in a chapter on “Descartes and the 
School" to hand out lavish bouquets 
to Descartes’s scholastic critics for 
their "robust realism” and “common 
sense”. Yet a balanced account of the 
17th-century context surely requires a 
far more searching look at the entren- 
ched obscurantism and authoritarian- 
wm of the world-view which Descartes 
was striving to o verthrow. 

J. G. Cottjngham 

Dr Cottingham is lecturer In philoso- 
phy at the University of Reading. 


world-views, and of the creator? of 
such views and their material interests. 

The concern with politics, the 
second centre of construction, is dated 
by Loader to 1929, the year or publica- 
tion of Mannheim’s best known work, 
Ideology and Utopia. Loader argues 
that this book has been mistakenly 
Interpreted as simply about the sodof- 


world. The political centre of construc- 
tion does not, however, last long. A 
new period of transition started in 
1930, before Mannheim's flight to 
England, The disruptive element here 
was Mannheim’s- conviction that an 
undesirable mass-culture was develop- 
ingin Europe. Under the impact of this 
force, political solutions were no Ion- 

S er so easily promulgated. Mannheim 
egan to develop a theory of planning 
which became the centre of construc- 
tion of the last stage from 1938 to 1947. 
Planning depended on a democratic 
consensus or values which Mannheim 
found to be present in Britain. It 
allowed the individual to provide spon- 
taneity while permitting the degree of 
conformity necessary to hold society 
together. 

Dr Loader’s intellectual history pm* 
vides an excellent account of Mann- 
heim’s work. His strategy of delineat- 
ing conceptual centres of construction 
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CTeative and experimental thinker inai 
he was while simultaneously showing 
that his changes of direction were by 
no means arbitrary. 

Nicholas Abercrombie 

~~ ■ : — ■ 1 1 i n 1 

& r -Abercrombie is senior lecturer in 
at the University of Lanr 
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the (mesolithic) hunlcr-gnihcrcr 
societies up lo when agriculture was 
first adopted in south-east Europe 
around 6000 nc and then traces (lie 
appearance of (he earliest neolithic 


At the 

county 

level 
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^7nd Restoration In an ILngltsli 
gJ/Devon local administration 
1(46-1670 

L«eoh«K. Roberts 

KB N0859892468 

nTRobeits begins bis book by com- 
SSt yet another county study 
Sd 17th-century needs some jusii- 
£n. In fad, although h» work 
Si investigate an area in which many 
Ke issuei tre very familiar, it also 
Jajeaes two relatively novel dimcn- 

*£[ Roberts does not limit his 
BTHiirations to the justices of the 
rnx (ho is properly sceptical about 

r .* t _ u_.«.hi pnmmiinitir of 


ji-iV ,. 1 '-V' , .7 , ,, ' /' 

: ; 7 ^ 


rtoitables, bailiffs, jurors and petty 
Kfltablea upon whom so much of the 
bed administration of the period 
ftpuded. Secondly, he extends hts 
BKJpfln beyond 1660, and grapples 
ibhtae problems attendant upon the 
mtoration of the Stuart monarchy nt a 
tal level. This tatter decision is an 
{specially welcome one. Although 
toberts^ treatment of a number of the 
rievant issues is superficial (one 
nuld have liked to have read more 
tat the re-estnblishmcnt of the 
(torch courts, for example, and of the 
tetoration militia) he demonstrates 
Msrlnringly that post-Restoration de- 
^floraenrs should not just be rc- 
pnred bs an appendage to the much 
nrfed trends or the 1640s and 1650s. 
flat happened in local administration 
idlocal politics after 1660 is a largely 
•aplored area, and this book hlgh- 
^1i the need for an expansion of 
search into both the 16641s und the 


■ . 


“Early Morning” (1825), a pen and 
Lister Paintings of Samuel Palmer 






brush study by Samuel Palmer, taken from a new book by Raymond 
(Cambridge University Press, £17.50). 



societies through nut Europe up to 
about 4U00 bc. lhe rest of the boi'k 
covers in three long chapters the way in 
which these societies developed down 
lo about 2000 bc, by which time many 
of them were highly complex in their 
land- use, social organization, ex- 
change systems and ideology. 

On the positive side, Whittle should 
be jrcaised for his perseverance in 
coping wiih a mass of excavation 
reports and regional surveys published 
in a dozen languages; and sympathized 
with for wrestling with a database that 
ranges from the (occasionally) good to 
the (frequently) gorblimcy. Time and 
time again, he has to use excavation 
reports showing that what should have 
been a routine and informative opera- 
tion was little short of academic mug- 
ging; not surprisingly, the book con- 
tains innumerable litanies to the effect 
that basic data on chronology, subsist- 
ence and context are lacking. 

He has also to contend with a 
complexity of theoretical issues in the 
way that Childc did not. In those more 
straightforward days, few disputed 
that agriculture was introduced into 
Europe by near eastern immigrants; 
there seemed to bc a direct connection 
betwen the type of pats people used 


mediately following decades. 

Roberts deploys a formidable know- 
bteof local records and local perso- 


iduies. He traces the administration 
d the county through the changing 
i^mes of 1646-1 660 into the brave 
w world of the Restoration. His 
kings are not always surprising: the 
re|or generals were less innovative 
tab has sometimes been supposed; 
b Act of 1650 against vurious sexunl 
Aadets was not very rigorously cn- 
the Restoration justices were 
<|a higher social Rtanding than their 
ranegnum counterparts. Convcrse- 
?. he does lease out a number of 
[WJliarities: the 165U Act was prob- 
% enforced more stringently In De- 
than in most other counties, 
nereas the keepers of unlicensed 
wbouses got oft more lightly, for 
®mple. Above all, he snows how 
trtry regime was forced, to a greater 
# lesser extent, to depend heavily 
tyoo such human materials as were 
N*bie. In particular, his account of 
«a! administration in the 1660s pro- 
«** a number of fascinating insights 
■to the way in which supporters ofthe 
tRf Qred Stuarts had to cooperate with 
[wwyorsof the 1650s, often displaying 
wntical attitudes in their treatment of 
government problems, 
rtrhaps the greatest criticism of this 
™°a is that Its author’s grasp falters 
"jton he extends his gaze beyond the 
®“ndarics of Devon . Robert f s work is 
upon a doctoral thesis com- 
Wled in 1980, the rewriting of which, 
the strength of the acknowlede- 
was completed late in 1984. Yet 
"rafters, not least in some of its more 
“tooyatory sections, from a failure to 
®ntjon a number of published and 
published works, notably some 
r"Pleled between his thesis examina- 
fo c rewriting. His treatment 
officers, of the punishment of 
offenders, and ui the develop- 
°J tlie bouse of correction would 
been strengthened if he had 
Tpd more widely through this 
r^ndary material. Tlie reader of this 
2* 8 le fl with a feeling that Devo- 
trees have obscureef the view of 
Wtod re broadly spreading thickets 

h. A* Sharp e 

iw* Sharpe Is lecturer in history at the 
diversity. 0 f 


Early 

farmers 

Prehistoric Farming In Europe 
by Graeme Barker 
Cambridge University Press, £27.50 
and £9.95 

ISBN 0 521 228 i0 7 and 26969 5 

The adoption of farming is one of the 
turning points in European history and 
in some areas resulted in a pattern of 
settlement which tins lasted for 
thousands of years. Agricultural ex- 
pansion contributed to some or the 

1 i .a I. cnHiiju 


to the building ot uritisn tun-ions, oui 
however familiar these ideas are to- 
day, the beginnings of farming remain 
something of a mystery. All too often 
discussion avoids the issue, with vague 
references to the “spread” of agricul- 
ture or lo the Incxornhle migration of 
the farmers themselves, from the East 
Mediterranean to Scandinavia. As one 
writer commented, “it is often hard to 
avoid the impression v . that early 
farming was like some kind of margar- 
ine or rising damp, that eventually, 
and somewhat mysteriously, managed 
to cover most of Europe". 

A few years ago a major research 
project on the origins of apiculture 
was mounted by the British Academy 
under the direction of the late Eric 
Higgs. This excellent book Is an in- 
direct result of that project, for rts 
author, now the director of the British 
School in Rome, was one of 8 genera- 
tion of students whose work formed its 
core. Three main emphases can be 
traced. First, they rejected the idea of 
a “Neolithic revolution , preferring to 
sec the origins of agriculture m me 
increasing!)! specialized rtfattooshig 
between foe human population and its 
food supply during the late gfadri and 
early postglacial pcriodsi agncu ture 
could have developed 
the economy of hunter-gatherers. A 
second emphasis concerns the recov- 
ery of archaeological evdenKforfood 
production. Samples of «rbm»zed 
seeds were recovered by carerui 
screening of excavated sod - b,a J® s ; i" 
the recovery of animaj bones being 
corrected by .the adoption of large- 
scale sieving. Excavators were t 
forced to realize bow much of their 
material was being missed, but the 
collection of larger and more repre- 
sentative samples of food remaps a 

last allowed archacolopsts to attempt 

a detailed reconstruction of theeco- 
Jomy of different settlements. Ttarf. 
this work was combined with carefui 
analysis' of the economic resources 
accessible from individual settlement 
to «nodelling.foe types of 

nconomv practised by their inhabitants 


- a method that was to become known 
as site catchment analysis. 

Higgs himself was a former sheep 
farmer, Rnd Barker shares the same 
direct experience of farming. This 
results in an eminently practical 
approach to the subject and a range of 
reference which goes far outside the 
standard archaeological literature: 
how many prehistorians read Farmers 


Weekly ? It also results in an unusual 
sensitivity to the realities of fanning in 
different parts of Europe. Agriculture 
is not treated as a uniforat phe- 
nomenon, and the principles of crop 
and livestock farming are Interpreted 
in relation to the local ecosystem. For 
this reason, Barker’s account of nis 
seven study areas, from the Mediterra- 
nean to the Baltic, begins not with the 
first signs of agriculture, but with the 
simpler patterns of food production 
among the native hunters, gatherers 
and fishers. In most of these areas, 
contrary to received opinion, he finds 
little sign of rapid change . The physical 
constants which underlie his inter- 
pretation mean that a certain continui- 
ty can even be observed with farming 
practice in those areas today. It is an 
ambitious undertaking to have tackled 
such an enormous geographical and 
chronological field, and Barker has 
manager! well. His account is ba- 
lanced, convincing and up to date, and 
is supported by a massive bib- 
liography. 

The weaknesses of his book are 
those of Higgs's original project. 
Perhaps there is too much emphasis on 
analogy with modem agricultural sys- 
tems, and at times the argument falls 
into a rather direct environmental 
determinism. This problem is not so 

seriouswhlle Barker is deaUng with the 

origins of farming, but it does restrict 
his discussion of the more complex 
systems which developed during later 
prehistory, with their management of 
surplus produce and production of 
food for exchange. Not only docs 
Barker treat this evidence u i lew £e aU 
than earlier practices: he tends tobnfc 
these developments to models of social 
organization, the usefulness of which 
has been doubted by anthropoiorists. 

This book is chiefly remarkabfe for 
its marshalling of comptex and often 
inaccessible material, and this can 
hardly be faulted. It is a real achieve- 
ment in its breadth of coverage and 
range of reference. When it was first 
announced, it was difficult to see how 
one author could tackle such a 
theme with any coherence, ana Jt is 
Impressive I that what Barker caUsthis 

“foolhardy task” has been accom- 
iKed at all. I doubt whether this 
ambitious undertaking will. have any 

competitors. • • • — 


Neolithic 

societies 

Neolithic Europe : a survey 
by Alasd air Whittle 

Cambridge University Press, £27.50 
and £9. 95 

ISBN 052 1 24799 3 and 28970 X 

The European neolithic has long fas- 
cinated prehistorians because it 
marked the replacement of hunting 
and gathering by agriculture. The last 
major synthesis of this complex and 
often protracted process was Gordon 
Childe’s The Dawn of European Ctvl- 
■ llsation, first published in 1925 and 
thereafter with minor revisions for the 
next 30 years. Since then, scholars 
have shied away from similar attempts: 
there is far loo much poor data and too 
little of good quality; material is pub- 
lished inlanguages as diverse as Polish 
and Portuguese; and there is tod little 
agreement these days as to liow evi- 
dence for subsistence, colonization, 
social organization and the like stiould 
be assessed. Instead, the. tendency has 
been for either detailed case-studies 
of individual regions or thematic 
approaches that focus on one topic, 
such as agriculture, at the expense of 

tl * Whittle has tried to emulate Oiilde 
in showing the European neolithic in 
its entirety. He starts with a review of 


and their ethnic identity; and Ine status 
of the living seemed directly measur- 
able by the gravegoods with which 
they were buried. These days, none of 
these (and other) assumptions can be 
taken for granted, and Whittle has 
often to admit that even if the evidence 
was good enough, there would still be 
no clear-cut way of explaining it. 

So what of the end result, given 
materials that are so often defective 
and the fact that there is so much 
dissent over what to do with them? in 
so far as the book shows the complex- 
ity of the Neolithic both across Europe 
and down to 2000 bc, and the inade- 
quacies of simple explanations, the 
book Is clearly a success. Similarly, the 
book succeeds admirably in showing 
how much we do not know or under- 
stand. On the other hand, it is definite- 
ly not an introduction to foe subject. It 
is an Invaluable source of reference, if 
you know what to look for, but 
presupposes a lot of background 
knowledge. Much of the material in it 
struck me as trivial rather than signifi- 
cant detail; I would have preferred to 
see less description and more discus- 
sion of specific themes. 

Overall, this book provides an ex- 
tremely valuable account of all the 
trees in the forest (not to mention the 
undergrowth and dead wood); for a 
view of what the wood is like, I would 
go elsewhere. 

R, W. Pennell 

Robin Dennell is senior lecturer in the 
department of archaeology and prehis- 
tory at the University of Sheffield. 

The Usie Letters , as abridged by 
Bridget Boland from Muriel St Clare 
Byrne's six-volume edition, is now 
available in paperback form. The 
abridged version contains 340 letters, 
and retains much of Muriel St Clare 
Byrne's commentary. It is published 
by Penguin at £4.95. 


Richard Bradley 

Birhmi Bradley is render to archae- 

ology el the University of Reading. 


Companions to 
the Great Composers 

This new series, edited by Paul Griffiths Is designed to provide the enquiring 
reader with thorough, up-to-date studfos of the music of the great composers, 
Biographical material Is purposely kept to a minimum. But thoughthemain 
wetaht la given to musical discussion, the language Is not technical, and the 
erft cal arguments are written to bs intelligible to the Interested layman as waft 
as to the music studBnL Each book will be comprehensive In Its treatment and 
original In its judgements, structured in e way that best fits the composer 
concerned. 

The Music of Chopin 

JIM SAMSON 

O-7100-9688-7, R8, 304pp. illustrated £20.00, Nov 

The Music of Brahms 

MICHAEL MUSGRAVE 

. 0-7100-9776-Xr R8, 320pp. illustrated, £22.60, Nov 

Routledge & Kogan Paul 

14 Leicester Square, London WC2H 7PH 
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Communications 
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Pascal ’ 

by R. Humor, Department ol Computer Science. University of Strathclyde 
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such as ALGOL 68. Pascal and ADA 
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CREATIVE MODELLING WITH LOTUS 1 -2-3™, With Disk 

by M. Jackson, London flusiness School, London 
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The Connection Machine 

W. DANIEL HILLIS 
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A raw 
computer 

Memoirs of a Computer Pioneer 
by Maurice Wilkes 
I MITPress, £19.95 
1SJ3N 0262 231220 

Computers are now everywhere and a 
great deal of the working of what is 
conventionally called the civilized 
world has become completely depen- 
dent on these artefacts. Moreover, the 
breadth and depth of their penetration 
is increasing all the time, and their 
potential powers seem limitless. 

There were no computers in the 
modern sense of (he term 40 years ago 
and not many a mere 30 years ago, so 
this extraordinary development has 
taken place at an unprecedented rate. 

It all staned with a few key people, 
working in a very small number of 
places in Britain and the United States. 
Maurice Wilkes was one of them and 
without any doubt must be counted 
among the pioneers of the computer 
ego- These memoirs give an intensely 
I personal and very readable account of 
how lie came to be involved with the 
computer and what he contributed to 
its development. 

The full descriptive name of what wc 
now call simply the computer is 
“stored program .digital electronic 
computer - "digital* because num- 
bers, letters and whatever other 


computers. 

The importance of this book is that it 
gives a first-hand account of the de- 
velopment of one of the historic com- 
puters. Actually only about half deals 
with computer matters. The first nine 
chapters describe childhood and 
schooldays (Wilkes was bom in 1913), 
undergraduate years at Cambridge 
followed by postgraduate research 
there, and then, at fair length and with 
a good deal of scientific and anecdotal 
detail, war-time scientific work - very 
largely on radar. This is all easy 
reading and is followed by interesting 
accounts of two "official” visits to 
Germany very shortly after the end of 
the war in Europe as part of the Allies' 
investigation of Germany's scientific 
activities. Though of general interest, 
all this seems to me to be of less 
importance than the computer chap- 
ters; but what it docs show is how 
Wilkes became thoroughly familiar, 
through this radar work, with electro- 
nic circuitry - on a very practical as 
well as a theoretical level. 

Wilkes read mathematics at Cam- 
bridge but already hnd a deep interest 
in the physical sciences and a liking for 
practical work: of his postgraduate 
research, on atmospheric physics, he 


ming and in 1951 mode thcT?!!^ 
ence available m a famn,*. 


Gill, this was the first book^com^ 

rhese too, held on alternate Tk..!!?' 
afternoons in Cambridge's mISS 
became famous, indeed, it j ,rf- 
te resting reflection that for some 
the entire British computing co2S? 
ity gathered together in aS 
medium-sized lecture room fX 
who attended most of them, I can oS 

value" 3 lnbUtC t0 ,hciriat ««ra 
The success of EDSAC established 


time, I wanted to establish myself as an 
experimentalist." He had been some- 
thing of a radio "ham" at school, so he 
had an early interest in electronics. 
The upshot was that when he saw the 
EDVAC report, he was particularly 
well equipped not only to appreciate 
the possibilities that were being 
opened up but to see how these could 
by realized in a practical way. He had 
the good fortune to spend August and 
September of 1946 in America, indud- 


many visits there, where he came 2 
feel very much at home. Chapter 16 m 
C omputer progress in the United 
“ l® 1 ® 1 8 ■ bosed on visits made between 
fnr?t, ai \ d ^ j s . interesting notlSj 
for the technical information but also 
for the sketches of the various persona- 
hues who were driving that pWe« 
His own continued activities, and 
those of the laboratory up to his 
retirement in 1980, are described in the 
o re ?.£ nal chapters (17-20). In chapter 
18. Cun machines think and other 
topics , Wilkes discusses briefly that 
famous question - leaving it, it seems 
to. me, still open. 

.The main “other topic” in this 
chapter is his interest in Chorles Bab- 
bage, whose concept of the Analytic 
Engine, formulated over 150 yean 
ago, is now seen to be remarkably 




streams of discrete electrical palscs; 
“stored program" because the set of 
operations (the "program") that it 
must perform in order to do any 
required task, like calculating the safe 
load on a girder, updating a bank 
account or booking an airime flight, 
ate also represented by groups of 
pulses and are held inside the machine 
along with the data on which they act. 
All this is explained in the book. 

The world’s first working computer 
was not a stored-program machine. 
This was the Electronic Numerical 
Integrator and Computer (ENIAC) - 
designed and built in the Moore School 
of Electrical Engineering in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, originally for 

IHa tnnoinT —C 


culations for the United States Army 
It was working in 1945. ENIAC's speed 
of calculation was staggering for the 
Ume, about a thousand limes that of 
hand calculation (now even modcratc- 
ly-rated computers run a thousand 
Umes faster than that). But the num- 
bers and the operations that it needed 
had to be given to the machine by a 
slow and laborious process of setting 
possibly hundreds of hand switches. It 
was a remarkable achievement, an 
engineering tour de force as Wilkes 

SBVS. but Its H PCI cm Arc Dmar*. 



Maurice Wilkes In Joseph Welzcnbaum’sIsIud^IwSSJ 

*' n JtnISS t . l, ^ th l R ?? ore ?? hoo! * and similar to that of the modem digits 
Ji nT fL!? 9*, rnb f rid 8 e Wltl1 my head computer. Most interestingly, Wilke 

stored' program ^omputc^of'm'o^cs^ * Wr0,c a -° n °-‘ a « 

ZSttESSlS*'*'- 

The machine that resulted from this 


«■» ■■■■«» i«v mi/iv u uuw'uvi r J 

express in tlraniHiic form my assess 
ment of Babbage’s character and per 
sonality". and Mint this was perform e< 
by a professional cast in Massachusett 
in 1982. On retiringfrom Cambridge ii 


wow ana iRDonous process of selttra iki rwj a V:, " u In,s a proressionai cast in Massacnuseu 

possibly hundreds of hand switches]? Storage ^clay in 1982. On retiringfrom Cambridgeii 

was a remarkable achievement, an (EDSAC) - ^delav s ° r i 980, he , JO, ? ed 

engineering tour de force as Wilkes to the mins ’ refernng Corporation (DEC) as a senior con 

s ay« v but its designers Prosper Eckert and data in th ^ P r °8ram sul ting engineer - because, as he says 

and John Mauchfy saw even then that single DarairranP 'In y i!) a h L e ha ° ,on 8 wanted to see somelhlMO 

JJs was not the way to go. To quote SSafSFT.ii? h P" 12 ' J The tho computer Industry from the InsTde 

Wilkes “rtip.v h« BBn r n .i2!r cz general iaea of the machine and th* »nH ai. n r h. u. 
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this was not the way to go. To quote 
the Y. b ®8 an to realize that, by 
application of logical principles and 
the adoption of a more subtle aproach. 
there was a possibility that a computer 
°‘.® vei1 greater power could be built 
with a Traction of the amount of 
emupment.’’ 

Together with the famous John von 

SeHflihM? 2 0, S ed out the Prind- 
^. on w ^ cfl *be development of a 
modern computer was to be based and 

imLJlSy ° U i n ? document which 
appeared under the name of von 
Neumann and the title "Draft rennrt 
EDVAG- - th'lr Sm 0 ‘fo,T e 
machine they proposed to build. 

■ ropy oHUs In May 1946 

on “ 88 me real 

“ n r* from ^attune on never had 
any doubt as to the way computer 
development would go". He was then 
Director of the University Mathcma” 

Sr iS2 ralory al Cambridge arid in 
t^t position was responflblefor pro- 
viding computing services to support 
research workers. All computing was 
then done on haodHjpeiSed 8 d3 

machines nr nrti*r , . V esK 


“ “ 7 “ H 1 UIC macnine and the 
5I?f r il S i ) - de ^ gn and construction are 
deronbed m chapter 13. With compu- 

SSSnW 8 off P roduc lmn lines in 


auu Huso occausc ne ana ms wue » 
they would like to live and work for 
time in the United States; they are « 
there today. 

The computer pioneers, like « 
pioneers, were strong-minded pwp 


that thk w. 3 appreaaie me computer pioneers, UKe i 

SnowS tnStn™ £ VCnhire ' nto pioneers, were strong-minded pecj: 
actually madB 0ry # f °I n0 ^ one had c,ear ideas of their own andafc 

machine EDSAC 8 a 8t0 .^ d y ro gram determination to put these into prs 
SSS'lnW? M ri? re L real ^ f nd 1,01 ^yone else's. If * 


PjW *» • • rathersudden- 

l9 ? 1 ' thenia chine read in 
a program tape for computing a table 

m.Sr c8 u and ^ toA wo results " It 
KhS*. bae n a great moment . There 
nouch unprofitable argument 
as to whether or pot this was the fim 


tice and not anyone else's. If IM 
hadn’t been like that, they woukin 
have achieved what they did. It was w 
surprising that they didn’t always « 
eye to eye with each other. Wilkei 
despite a quiet manner, was no exert 
tion and has no hesitation in s&yir 
how and why he disagreed with othei 


>“ining on wnat counts „ ® nonours - re nw« • 

The important fact to ^ 0 )«JSociety in 1956 (the first comf 

lbat,whldtt“rofthc» D S “ r > Cumbridgo praftssor 

claim, the world's first worUnl^ pn 2 r distinguished fellow of the B; 

program »h domnut?. Society in 1973. elect* 

oulfrln Britain e agned and to the United States Academy 

Mi "Pint .ten, in M™^l»..ndn , iMin»b« 


AlHiough he docs not say so explicitly 
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round life fnteresUpg, 
enjoyable. 

Jack Howlett 
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Modelling 

processes 

^^?equeiitlnl Vratx«^~ 
inf.A.R' Hoare 
K-Hall, £27.95 

BB N0131S3271 5 

m’tpsasfi*! 

industry must now develop new 
Sods of producing amomiis 
of reliable software, fast. Software is a 
matter of notation - notolwn which » 
Lean understand and feel at home 
and which the computer being 
programmed can also understand or at 
Ut inteiprel. 

Initially, the interface between user 
ad machine wns heavily biased to- 
nnh the tetter: communicaiioii with* 
machines had to be performed by 
oeans of sequences of Os and Is. This 
inbalance is gradually being redressed 
ad today we instruct machines using 
M-level languages, such ns Basic 
ad Pascal, which are more easily 
antterslood by human users. These 
bods of languages urc used to tell 
nachines how to perform tasks. This is 
wl easy, especially when the machine 
wlf consists of many independent 
processors physically dispersed and 
Biniimnicating over networks. 
Moreover, the customer who buys a 
bj® computer system does not really 

Flexible 

control 

IslBlroducllon to Computer-Aided 
Mgn and Manufacture 
b Martin J.Haigh 
Ihckwll Scientific, £9.95 
EBN 0632 01 2420 

Computer-Aided design and miimifue- 
tec (CAD/CAM) is a field of riipidly- 
itenging technology, uud inuny slu- 
*nts and executives in industry need 
a easily accessible and non-technicid 
itroduetlon to the subject. Ibis l*ook 
*°uld satisfy that demand: not only is 
la useful introduction to what CAD/ 
GAM systems arc and how (hey work 
w managers In industry, but it would 
w be useful background reading into 
tiuch both undergraduates and posl- 
pduates could set a more rigorous 
fcstaent (derived from lectures) of 
Pthi of the subject. 

Inevitably, however, a book of 264 
Wes can provide only a superficial 
Kroduction to such a wide area, 
from CAD hardware and 


jr-o — ~nt imruweuc tmvi 

jWware to flexible manufacturing sys- 
and robotics. On the other hand, 
®ne topics are treated in greater 

Uttith - In AHn lnnnt;Ane 
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Mn-expert reader with a feel, if not 
Jways an understanding, of the de- 
processes involved. The book also 
^ de f surveys of about 30 
systems - including many of the 
“°r* important ones - and a useful 
Skwry of CAD/CAM terms. 
-fLpaaral introduction to CAD/ 
is followed by a fairly compre- 
*«ive chapter on CAD workstation 
f^ w ®re, in which Haigh describes 
7‘ n “solcseent devices such as stor- 
tubes and more up-to-date devices 
JJJb as colour raster graphic screens. 
* fails to mention, however, the 


want to know the internal details of 
how it works but is very concerned 
with whnt it can do for him. 

It can often be very difficult to 
formulate descriptions of this "exter- 
nal behaviour” of computer systems. 
Such descriptions nre called "specifica- 
tions” and the languages used “speci- 
fication languages”. Specifications 
play u central role in modern software 
development. For example, they make 
it easier for a ten in of designers, 
possibly including potential customers 
or users, to discuss projected computer 
systems. The task of the design team 
will then include ensuring tint! the 
system which is eventually constructed 
sul Mies the specification originally 
agreed upon. 

Professor Hunre's book, ill which he 
charts his recent research in this urea, 
presents a notation or language for 
describing distributed or concurrent 
systems and their specifications. Cen- 
tral to his approach is the idea of a 
process: n conceptual agent which 
coiiiiuuniciitcs via channels with simi- 
lar agents. One language (or rather 
series of languages) developed in the 
hook describes these processes. Essen- 
tially, it consists of enmbinators. va- 
rious methods of combining existing 

( irocesses to form new ones. Processes 
oral an algebra of combinators which 
are governed by laws, which are in turn 
expressed by cquational identities. For 
example, it “concurrent with” is a 
combi nator, an obvious identity would 
be x concurrent with y - y concur- 
rent with x. The laws may also be 
viewed as valid transformations. An 
ensily understood description of a 
process, which is perhaps too ineffi- 
cient to implement directly, can be 
manipulated using the laws into a 
possibly more opaque description 
which would then form the basis of an 
efficient implementation. Although 
much of the work is informed by 
universal algebra, Hoarc docs not 
emphasize the connection. The imph- 
cit assumption underlying this 
approach, common in mathematics, is 

The chapter on solids modelling in- 
cludes n useful detailed example of 
how a simple engineering component 
cun be generated using the Leeds 
NONAME solid modeller. By con- 
trast, the coverage of surface models is 
skimpy. Haigh continues in similar 
vein with two detailed ease-studies on 
finite elements: one on the deflection 
or n curved cantilever; the other on the 
natural frequencies of a simple, pris- 
matic structure. 

flic comprehensive and well-ba- 
lanced chapter on CAM covers a wide 
area of techniques, ranging from auto- 
matic guided vehicles to material re- 
quirements planning. However, the 
chapter on machine tool control, 
although it includes a useful case- 
study, contains several errors of detail 
and leaves out some important mate- 
rial. Again, although the N-C 
machines illustrated may be typical of . 
those met in a laboratory class, they 
nre not typical of machines found In 
industry. A final chuptcr on robots 
covers a wide field but gives little 
indication of the applications prob- 
lems. Strangely, the most widely used 
robot programming language , V AL « 
not mentioned. The book ends with a 
brief glance into the future. 

Significant omissions from what is In 
general a comprehensive treatment of 
CAD/CAM are: networking, com- 
munications protocols (for example, 
MAP, GKS and IGES), databases, 
cost/benefit analyses, and the impact 
on the organization. Anotherdraw- 
back fs that the case-studies do not 
leach the reader how to cany out the 
procedures; but they do give some 
useful insights into the detail of the 
steps involved. Overall, however, this 
useful and comprehensive introduc- 
tion should give its intended audience 
a good feci for the subject. 

B. J. Davies 

Professor Davies is head of jtgJJ- 
fjuring *"*Z!Z£2S£. 


institute of Science and Technology. 
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that one understands an object not by 
discovering its essence but hy under- 
standing its structure. 

Together with this process language, 
Hoarc develops a specification lan- 
guage for describing properties of 
processes. A typical property would be 
- "if process X receives (the message) 
five pence from the (channel) slot, it 
sends (the message consisting of) a 
biscuit to the (channel) slot”, nr more 
informally “A is a vending machine”. 
The description of the process and 
specification lungunges is accompa- 
nied by the development of a logic for 
proving statements of the form Psaf S: 
process P satisfies the specification S or 
P hus the property S. This is essentially 
a form or second-order logic. 

The hook is well designed, apart 
from the almost complete lack of 
references and bibliography, which 

f ives the unfortunate impression that 
loarc and his co-workers are alone in 
this research area, flat in fact his work 
is a variation on a well established 
theme, that of algebraic semantics of 
processes, which in turn is simply one 
of many related approaches to the 
problems Hoarc addresses. 

Hoare obviously enjoys his work: 
his enthusiasm shines through in eveiy 
page, and his expository style is excel- 
lent. The book is full of fascinating 
examples taken from a wide range of 
possible applications; indeed, these 
are the most satisfactory part of the 
book and show that his approach 
has considerable potential . Other 
aspects, however, tend to suggest 
that Hoare’s enthusiasm has at 
times outstripped his ability to or- 
ganize his intuitive insights. The 
mathematical basis for his approach 
is treated very sketchily, and as we 

E roceed through the book the links 
etween the languages and the 
underlying model and proof systems 
become more and more tenuous. 
Many laws arc propounded but are 
rarely used. All but the most trivial 
proofs are argued outside the proof 
systems, using intuitive reasoning. 

Hoarc's methodologies are designed 
to prove properties ofnis mathematic- 
al model rather than the behaviour of 
processes. Programmers, however, 
arc interested only in tliis behaviour of 
processes, as implemented, for exam- 
ple, along the lines suggested in the 
book. They want to know what hap- | 
pens when they run those processes. 
Hoarc makes no connection , 
however, between the mathematical 
model and this form of behaviour. 

Matthew Hennessy 

Matthew Hennessy is lecturer in com- 
puter science at Aarhus University, 
Denmark. 
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wse-study, places too much 
tb 0n savings and too little on 
SnL . j 6 ™ of interfacing wo-dimen- 
®nal drafting systems with CAM 
‘plena, such as N-C machine tools. 
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Provably 

correct 

Foundations or Pruurunini log 
by Jacques Ar sac 
Academic Press, 12Jl.txt 
ISON A I2UA44MI6 


Our ability for inability) m construct 
complex computer programs chat are 
guaranteed to function correctly has 
been thrown into slurp perspective bv 
the United States Strategic Defense 
Initiative (“Stars Wars" programme), 
which depends crucially on real-time 
computer systems of immense com- 
plexity. Indeed, distinguished compu- 
ter scientists on both sides of the 
Atlantic have argued that such prog- 
rams are beyond our capability to 
produce, now or ever. 

The average man in the street is 
accustomed to computer error, and if 
he thinks about it at all he muy 
conclude that since programming is 
something Mint is done in primnry 
schools, any errors must result either 
from human carelessness or incompe- 
tence in liic preparation of the prog- 
rams. What he does not know, and 
what is really worrying, is that even 
when n problem is well defined (which 
•Star Wins" is not), if it is a large 
problem we cannot be confident of 
writing a computer program to solve it 
that is IDO per cent correct. Indeed, the 
software industry is the only one which 
delivers (and accepts payment for) 
products that are acknowledged to be 
defective at the time of delivery, are 
expected to contain defects thnt will 
become apparent during the life of the 
product, and cotne with an express 
disclaimer of warranty, merchantable 
quality and fitness for purpose. This is 
as true of military systems as it is of 

SSJRffs il is rc P° rtcd that 
during the Vietnam war programmers 
were flown out in helicopters to fix 
program bugs in naval computers, and 

nnte.s annul iwnm-nm 



rary programs ") and the use of tools in 
n programming environment. This 
breed of programmer is tcchnology- 
unven, typically producing programs 
whose structure is based on the ex- 
pected execution sequence - the prog- 
rammers think like a computer. 

In contrast, the second school take 
an abstract upprouch. A "system" is 
characterized by a number of state 
van aides, and its possible states can be 
expressed in terms of predicate calcu- 
lus, or sonic similar notation. Program 
design is then a matter of defining the 
relevant states and deriving a set of 
operations that will achieve the neces- 
sary transformations. This way. it is 
argued, provably correct programs will 
be obtained. Thk DnnmiMk ..... 



fwok s nine chapters, the first of which 
introduces the concept of assertions 
(pre-conditions and post-conditions) 
and uses these to demonstrate a fault in 
a program published in a computer 
magazine. It goes on to introduce 
iterative programming, emphasizing 
the construction of loops from pre- 
conditions. post-conditions and loop 
invariants. Successive chapters cover 
recursive programming, recurrent 
programming, and the transformation 
from recursion to recurrence to itera- 
tion. So far, the method has been 

functions l ° recurs ivcly-dcfincd 

Chapter six introduces the impor- 
tant idea of an "action”, which roughly 
corresponds to a procedure in classical 

Dmvrnmm nn fl 


„ The translator's preface claims that 
only the computer junkie with chro- 
nic terminal disease and the self- 
appointed high priest of fashionable 
programming theory will fail to 
appreciate the value of Arsac's work." 

I do not think I fall into either 
category, but I remain unconvinced. 

I wo examples come to mind. One of 
the example programs in the book is to 
check the equality of two character ^ , 

strings apart from any blanks they may David Barron 

contain. I would expect my students to 

make a copy of each of the strings 
without its unbedded blanks, nnd then 
to compare the two resulting strings. 


■mini 

would give extra credit to 
who used existing library fun-? 
do either or both halves of iKW® 
Arsac explicitly f 0rbids t{f {*;?« 
and devotes a pa EC Q r ' 
deriving . program thm T 0 " ,0 
generate intermediate strings ^ no1 
lo me thnt my approach^ I “Si 
pragmatic cneinccr's „„ a g0od 
whereas Arsac is intiodiidnF2 

P M n ° n JUS ! for thc »*kc of? m ‘ 
My second example comes rL. 
the end of the book. ■ where the ft ? 1 
discusses the "Towers of 0r 

Icm. (Incidental!? 
complicated example dismissed TW 1 
the trouble with » P lo, “E £2 
methods - they OI ,| v dell 
prohlems.) Arshc quickly derived hs 

Zn k r wn rccurs ' ve solutton and 

then devotes several pages to fnrm.i 
transformations that yield an jteJH 

? ludcn * wonder wh 

he should bother, since the recursll! 
algorithm enn he executed direction 
any machine with a Pascal comp fen 
do not think that it is good eduifi J 
perform exercises that the student £ 
perceive asppimlcss. But perfisju! 

bused - it is only 20 years sin™ i 
discussed the recursive Towers of 
Hanoi problem in Recursive Techni- 
ques in Programming. 

Although I remain unconvinced I 
m glad that I read the book, becausri 
lade m** think about my own 
approach to programming. Some of 
the earlier material on thc use of 
assertions in program verification will 
find its way into my lectures next term. 
However, although other teachers of 
programming may profit in the same 
way they should not expect to find in 
the book thc claimed "way of com- 
municating a plain and straightforward 
approach to the programmer’s task." 


Professor Barron is head of the depart- 
ment of computer studies at the Uni- 
versity of Southampton. 


notes about program corrections were 
found on the walls of the trucks 
carrying the military computers. • 

In the early days of computing 
programming was regarded as both mi 
art and a craft: a craft because it 
involved skills that could be taught- 
and an art because it involved a 
creative process that might be learned 
More recenHy, two further schools of 

!™«H! ht t i. haVC u. emersed: onc which 
treats the subject as a branch of 
engineering (“software engineering"); 

and one which treats it as a branch of 


: — — ».j omu accessibly 

presented by David Grles in his book 
S£jS“ °f Programming (Sprin- 
ger , 1982). Jacques Arsac's book (ably 
translated by Fraser Duncan) offers 
yet another variation on this theme 
* rsa , c f Presents a well-defined 
method for the construction of proa- 
rams which is based on the concept of 
recurrence - “Suppose that I have 
been able to solve the problem up to a 
certain point. If that Is the end. 
Otherwise, we move a 


if? 1 *® ^variety of Sul Threaded 

code 


ouu cigm ucscoDe a variet’ 
transformations that can be applied to 
programs made up of actions. Finally 
^ 1 pt _ cr . L mne ‘Otroduces-a new and 


,.,■ 11 * ’ L "^ — a new tina 

still rather controversial method of 
programming" called "analytical prog- 
ramming .which in problems where it 
is difficult to find an algorithm, allows 
a program (so the author claims) to be 

produced hv mmmitailr,., ,i 


wc 

JjJffJL. wIl i l,on by going back to 
the recurrence hypoihesfs.” Over-sim- 
pliging, Aranc claims that if a problem 
solution can be defined by such a 

rrt^. rr S nce * 8 sc V of me chan(cal trans- 
formations can be applied that wili 

if. raliTC P ro 8 rf UTl: 


produced by computation rather than 
a "P"* ? 3 ? rt - The re « de f r»«st 

judge the validity of this claim for 

wraiW f_ fl en ,he author traits that it 
would not be much good for a payroll 
program. 

The treatment throughout is exam- 
ple-driven: in all, 22 problems 0 f 
of complexity are 
The exposition Is uniformly 
clear (the translator has done an 

m a C 5 i er ? Job )/ and although full use is 

Eve! n/ ™V ,emat . ,ca . 1 notali °n, the 
level of mathematical sophistication 

H52 not high. Each S 
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The Student’s Forth 
by Glyn Emery 
Blackwell Scientific, £6.50 
ISBN 0632 014369 

The computer programming language 
Forth is available on many machines, 
incJudine personal computers such as 
the BBC and Sinclair QL. It was 
invented in 1973 by Charles Moore, an 
American programmer who was work- 
ing on control of radio-telescopes. 
According to Emery, the name arose 
because success was achieved on the 
fourth attempt; but there is an alterna- 
tive stoiv that the machine Moore 
used, an IBM third-generation compu- 
ter, was so improved by the new 
language that ft effectively gained 
fourth-generation capability. There is 

K a Sf eeTnent ’ however, that the 
middle “u” was removed because only 

rn!tted WaCter ldentifiera were per- 

fh£°-? h *L a T e 7 P°werful language 
that is particularly good for real-time 
aintrol and for fast number-crunching. 
It has been used in robotics, medical 
engineering and database handling. It 
°P erat, p8 system as well as an 
app nations language; and it places 
very few restraints on the program- 
***•£ ■ command is needed and not 
vo,y W ‘"deed to add it 
!w d™™^ available instruc- 
nons - otherwise known as “words". 

2 K Ufa S® a Uttle confusing, as this 
term usually means two bytes.) 

Imt n «f r 1? nt ..SP pUcati ° 11 was in con- 
trol of the 'Skycam” - a camera 

- 2 c ;J; d ab ? ve fl sports field from 
““ motor-driven wires, one to each 
corner of the stadium. By pulling on 

^tSESSSpS 


wperbly detailed and - immediate view 

.aaasasjssss 
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manlpuljiioj. of ’i$£S "S.” 

define operators formorcprec^data 


ui i ui li i me luca oi mreBoea 
code. Each command is linked to the 
next, so thnt on completion of one 
instruction thc processor can jump 
directly to the next and execute it. Tim 
is true of user-entered words as well as 
oncinol Forth ones. 

Internal ionnl work to harmonize 
versions of the language culminated in 
the Forth-79 Stundnrd, so that any 
code written In conform to this would 
run with equivalent results on any 
machine also adhering to the standard. 
A more recent implementation, Forth- 
83, is used in this book; and where thc 
two standards differ, the changes are 
highlighted. 

The standard for books in this area 
was set by Leo Brodic’s Starting Forth 
(Prentice-Hail, 1982). It is ludd and 
humorous, yet covers the subject in 
depth. Although Emery is not above 
humour himself, his 100 - page book is a 
little thin in places. Indeed, the only 
appendix lists the ASCII character set, 
now included in so many computer 
publications that it hardly counts. My 
main criticism, however, is that 
although there are numerous one-line 
and two-line routines to illustrate 
aspects of Forth, not enough long 
programs have been provided to illus- 
trate style. 

The author rattles through mathe- 
matical operators, data types, program 
control, compiling and execution at a 
fair rate. The book is compact, 
perhaps even terse; but pretty well 
everything is included. There is a very 
good glossary describing the action of 
each Forth word, although it does not 
distinguish between the various ver- 
sions of Forth one is likely to encoun- 
ter in real life. 

Viewed as a reference guide, The 
btudents' Forth would be a useful 
addition to the library of most prog- 
rammers. Those new to computers, 
however, may find the Brodie book a 
gentler int roduction . 

Mark Bu sh 

Mark Bush is a research worker in 
electronics and microprocessors in the 
department of engineering Science at 
the University of Oxford. 

EUis Honvood (Wiley) has 
A. D. Gosman, B. E. Launder, 

, Reece's Computer-Aided 
{St-kw transfer and , 

*20.35 and £10.95. With 
software, the book is designed for use 
P" fi noal-year computer-based course 
in Quid mechanics and heat transfer, 
tne role of the computer being to 
reinforce the student^ grasp or the 
underlying physics. 
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irirf out properly and in us entirety. 
5SJ to obtain maximum benefit 
r^puter control, the process 
Sshaula be understood to the point 
Bteii can be described (modelled) 

H complete set of dynamic matlie- 
* 1 ] equations. Control theory and 
(Sse computer simulation should 
sj be utilized to design nnd test 
30 I strategies for subsequent prog- 
^edj in the real-time, on-line con- 
Suteror, nowadays, in multi- 
fBterconnected microcomputers. 

[the microcomputer system sup- 
es high-level languages like Basic, 
■■nn and Pascal, transporting the 
•to! lavs to the on-line machine 
srt be troublesome; but frequently 
ijuicro to much lower level 
HaNy" languages is necessary to 
a# an adequate .spccd-ot-ic- 
ntbom the microcomputer - coin 
d assembly-level programs being 
iisttr to execute (by tile micio- 
^iter) but far more tedious to 
rebythe programmer and to uiuler- 
d 6 y hu colleagues and project 
upr. Connecting micro-control 
mu to plants involves, of course. 
lUKHtalion calling for further spe- 
jddHs and experience in selecting 
repute instruments and actuators 
If^utieular plants, taking full 
raloflhe hazards of explosive and 
/ itDvironments which most pro- 
‘jfbnUhave the poientinl in pro- 
* 

ike Robinson's book, lew texts 
s attempt coverage of the entile 
? of these disciplines and those 
tfc gerrernljy fail to cover the 
subject in un even muiiner. 
xt fiom using some wcll-esi.ih- 
^ control Inws. ami tevlink|ucs. 
■i«on has specifically rlmscn to 
Ufflitiol theory hut to com-cutnilc 
3«on the actual inteiamncdnm 
ran k) computer vin instrumniia- 
J ind on how to generate und/or 

3 the software Tor driving the 
sijfstem. His trcHtnicni of iiisitii- 
® !*r sc is first claw, mu only 
jnag tar more than just tin: f»miluir 
^ w, say, flow, pressure, and 
Jjtraiure transducers, but also pro- 

4 much useful detail or tmrir 
SS ®* application for accuracy, 

and safety in difficult cir- 
JJTd 6 * an , d hazardous environ- 
^ Beyond this, the matching of 
to plant chitracterisiics is 

m case-studies by reference 
of processes including 
jftUon columns, chemical runc- 
catalytic crackers. 
l a 2 L D i.™ M characteristics are 
vS oul both graphically and 
js matnemaucal models derived 

138 firsthand experience. 
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At the computer end, considerable 
■detail is provided (mainly, but not 
exclusively, of the M 68 QQ system) of 
thc interface hardware and software 
requirements for the acquisition of 
data from thc instruments and for thc 
computer-driving of plant actuators. 
Remote dntn- transmission systems are 
also discussed concisely. A reader, 
such as a potential project manager 
(rather than a programmer) coming 
from a background of classical control, 
electrical or chemical engineering, and 
requiring some knowledge of muchine- 
level operations will find this book 
an excellent sinning point and, in 
many eases, sullicicnl. It describes 
existing practices, standards and 
equipments mid clearly explains why 
these have evolved and their under- 
lying principles. Much of thc jargon 
ami shorthand used in real-time com- 
puting. interfacing nnd communica- 
tions used so freely by programme is 
but which can be so daunting to those 
on the periphery of the subject, ure 
here translated into understandable 
functions. In addition to its other 
virtues, therefore, (lie book is valuable 
as a dictionary. 

Although the book is by no means 
an encyclopaedia of nil hardware and 
software aspects of real-time comput- 
ing, through his easy, yet concise style, 
the author does mamige to convey, in 
digestible form, a great deal of up-to- 
date factual information. More impor- 
tantly, he poses the general questions 
that should be asked of thc process and 
its objectives, and of die suppliers and 
developers of hardware ana software 
to produce realistic computer control 
imnlcnieiiiatioiis. The procedure is 
well illustrated in the case-study sec- 
tion ami elsewhere. Interesting com- 
parisons of alternative hardware and 
software so lut ions to particular inter- 
facing problems are included, together 
with discussions of high-level versus 
iisseinbiy-code solutions for the imple- 
mentation of dala-proccssiiig nnd con- 
trol algorithms. Some discussion of the 
relatively novel I'orth language (and 
system) is presented, offering a good 
compromise between the speed of 
execution of usscmhly-lcvcl codes und 
thc readability of programs written in 
high-level language*. T he alternative 
ot merely configuring thc manufactur- 
er's pre-programmed modules resi- 
dent m firmware (non- volatile compu- 
ter memory) is also examined. 


Although the relative merits of 
different forms of microcomputer con- 
trol are well brought out, the book 
lacks any serious consideration of 
sampling effects which digital control 
of any sort introduces when con- 
tinuous, but older, analogue types of 
control are abandoned. If the delay 
involved in thc input, processing and 
output of digital data is significant 
compared to plant response limes, 
then serious stability problems around 
the entire control loop (including the 
plant itself) can arise. Thc author 
avoids this problem on thc premise 
that process plants arc usually slow- 
acting sci that inserting a small digital 
delay is insignificant. This stance is in 



see the issue of June 14, 1985), in 
which he devotes much of his text to 
the analysis and compensation of sam- 
pling effects, unfortunately at the 
expense of practical Implementation 
detail. Both books arc aimed at the 
process industry, and their different 
empliuscs arise from different precon- 
ceptions of what constitutes an accept- 
able computer burden; in terms of tne 
number of control functions each 
machine executes. The sampling time 
clearly increases as the number of 
loops allocated per computer increases 
or with increasing control-algorithm 
complexity; and Leigh’s approach im- 
plies maximizing computer burden 
without serious loss of performance. 
By avoiding this objective, and hence 
its investigation, Robinson is able to 
provide instead the wealth of practical 
detail on process analysis and instru- 
mentation, inattention to which can be 
disastrous. The two texts are clearly 
complementary and together demons- 
trate the diversity or the task of 
computer control design Tor practical 
situations. 

Robinson's book is very readable 

and will be fairly readily understood by 
nny practising or student engineer with 
some minimal prior exposure lo plant 
design or control. 


J. B. Edwards 


J. B. Edwards is reader in control 
engineering at the University of Shef- 
field. 
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World Yearbook of Kubntlm Research 
and Development 
edited by Igor Alexander 
Kogan Page, Ufi.UH 
ISDN 11851)38933 X 
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lire ralHiiiLK revolution is growing 
evet mure complex, and as it does so it 
becomes increasingly more difficult to 
keep track of who is doing what 
research within one's own country, let 
alone an the international scene. It is 
therefore of particular interest when a 
new yearbook is published which aims 
to clear at least some of thc current 
obfuscation. Although the first edition 
of World Yearbook of Robotics Re- 
search and Development is baaed on 
thc concept of a section of Ttte Interna- 
tional Robotics Yeurbook published in 
19K3. most of the information n con- 
tains has been gathered from detailed 
questionnaires organized by the pud- 

Thc yearbook is split into seven 
parts, the first of which contains five 
interesting articles by various ex perts 
covering the development of intelli- 
gent” robots, robotics training, soaal 
und engineering considerations, walk- 
ing robots, and machine vision. 
Although they do not provide a com- 
prehensive account of tncsty-oMhe- 

urt in robotics, the* 
provide something of thc feel oi 
current research, and as such are a 
useful addition to the main text. 

The bulk of the yearbook is taken up 
by the second part, which comprises a 
directory of robotics rese arch wd 
devcioument activities in 26 difiereni 

sliort reviews of research activities in 
aSSa. Canada. Italy Japan 
Sweden, Britain and the umica 
Slates In future years, it would be 
useful luhavc Germany and Franca 

*^The delator eonlalned in . this P"*. 

sssafiB S 


current nnd future research projects, 
nnd literature prepared by resear- 
chers. Unforlunntcly, not all entries 
contain nil the derails. Thus, for exam- 
ple, it is impossible to compare the 
number of researchers working at each 
establishment. This is further com- 
pounded by thc apparent variations in 
definitions used by different institu- 
tions. For instance, I wonder whether 
the “511 researchers" claimed by onc 
British compnny really compare with 
thc ten or so specified by some of the 
largest academic research centres. 

Unfortunately, various institutions 
and companies failed to return ques- 
tionnaires, despite repeated requests, 
and 1 hope that his can be remedied in 
future years. II is also a pity that there 
was no response from the Soviet 
Union, the Eastern bloc countries, and 
China: il is all too easy lo forget that 
some advanced robotics research is 
being conducted in these countries. 
Nevertheless, despite these shortcom- 
ings, the directory provides a very 
useful contribution. 

■niere then follows a short guide to 
the various grant awarding bodies in 15 
different countries, followed by three 
different indexes, For a directory such 
as this, it is vital to be able to access 
information by a variety of means. 
This can be accomplished here either 
by using the name of the organization 
conducting the research, the name of a 
particular researcher, or by the area of 
interest. Unfortunately, the method of 
indexing chosen is rather confusing 
and could be signiGcantly enhanced; 
and cross-referencing coidd be im- 
proved. The list of researchers is also 
rather misleading, exdudmg roany 
leaders in the field. A possible im- 
provement would be to include the 
researchers of all 1 the projerts listed. 
Finally, the yearbook would be shit 
more useful if It also included both 
academic and industrial consultancies^ 
This highly pertinent amtnbution to 
the field would be a useful addidon to 
the reference library of any robotics 
group. 

Peter Scott _ 
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Approaches lo Information Technology 

Series Editor: Thomas F. Carbery 

This new series or paperback books deals with practical and organizational 
aspects of information technology for people without prior experience who 
are interested in using computing or communications systems. 

FOUNDATIONS OF BUSINESS 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

by Andrew Doswell 

"... a thought-provoking and valuable text which looks beyond Lite 
operations of typical computer systems by considering the roots of the 
business information (lows these systems . . . sustain.” 

- Computing 

0-30b-4 1 796-0/papcr buck/236 pp. /ill./ 1985/118.00 
forthcoming 

HUMANIZING TECHNOLOGY 

Computers In Community Use and Adult Education 

by Elisabeth Gervcr 

A realistic appraisal or what computers can olTer lo lululi education and 
community organizations, the bool considers ihe issues raised by increas- 
ing computerization of sociciy and helps in bridge the gap bcmccn the 
promise and ihe rculiiy of computers. 

0-306-421 41 -0/ paperback /apprn.s. 215 pp./ ill. /1 9X6 

MODERN CELLULAR AUTOMATA 

Theory and Applications 

by Kendall Preston, Jr. and Michael J. Duff 

An excellent iiiiroduciioii to siaie-nl-ihc-nri cellului automata and cellular 
logic machines, with particular at tom inn given to the iiumipuluiioii nl pic- 
torial data. A volume in ihe Advanced Applications of fitiiicin Kccugui- 
linn series. 

0-306-4 L 737-5 / 3 58 pp. /il 1 . / 1 985/£47 .( 13 

FLEXIBLE ASSEMBLY SYSTEMS 
Assembly by Robots and Computerized 
Integrated Systems 
by A. E. (Tony) Owen 

An aulhoriiaiivc overview of ilic implications, problems, solution'., anil 
benefits associated with flexible assembly sysicms. Tony Owen discusses 
ilic rclniionship between robots and people, product design, robot snfciy. 
commercial factors, and workplace design -and forecasts the role ol 
llcxlblc assembly systems in the factory of the future. 

0-306-41527-5/244 pp./ilt./1984/i;40.3S 
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Prolog Programming and CP/M 80 Programmer's Guide 

Applications . Baity Morrell and Peter Whittle 

W.D. Burnham and A.R. Hall i76pp paper c&as 0333395581 

■ ffl, "" Security of computer Based 

Principles and Practice of Information Systems 
Database Systems S.M.Decn V.P. Lane 

« doth C2M0 0 333370998 
papar HUB 0333371003 

The 6800: Hardware and 
Software Patrick Jaulent 


200pp doth 06-00 0 333364368 

paptr £7.95 0 333364378 

Expert Systems: 

A Practical Introduction 
Peter S. Sell 
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204pp paper EB5P 0333385748 ^ ^ £5&5 0333372M 6 

Program Design Using JSP: 

A Practical introduction 

M.|. King and ).P. Pardoe 


2481X1 doth C,7W> 0 333398352 

Spy Cfl.95 0 333395380 

MS-DOS and PC-DOS: 

A Practical Guide PimOels. 

174pp paper C6.95 0 333395697 
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Programming 
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Computer Science Logo Style 

volume one: Intermediate 

programming 

by Brian Harvey 

MIT Press, £16.95 

ISBN 0262 5 8072 [ 

The first version of the computer 
programming language Logo was crc- 
f/ 1 ® * atc I9m)s, as a dialed of the 
artincral intelligence language LISP 
but with a syntax more suited to 
twginners needs. Seymour Papcrt, a 
professor of mathematics at the Mas- 
Mchusetts Institute of Technology 
(MIT) who had studied with Pi'amst 
added some of the ingredients - in’ 
particular, "turtle graphics" - that 


have made the language such a success 
in etluciili'inal cmnnuiing. Turtle 
graphics made it possible air people 
who had very little knowledge of 
programming to obtain pleasing re- 
sults from a machine fur very little 
investment uf effort. The overall de- 
sign of Logo was intended to make (he 
wnme path of learning it a smooth and 
tempting one. Recent versions of ihe 
language, however, not only provide 
all the power of a reasonably good 
version of LISP on a microcomputer 
but also sumc interesting graphics. 

Logo's history owes nearly all to 
early claims that it could turn compu- 
ters into experimental laboratories of 
the imagination used by, rather than 
on, children. During much of the 1970s 
Logo could only be found in university 
laboratories at MIT, the University of 
Edinburgh and a few other places, 
where it was used in studies to test 
these claims, initial results were en- 
couraging enough to keep the Ian- 


over the world - including a substantial 
proportion who have never been in- 
volved in computing before and who 
are busily rediscovering many comput- 
ing ideas and inventing new variations. 

Logo differs from the likes of 
BASIC or Pascal in many important 
ways. It is used interactively, like 
BASIC, but unlike BASIC you work 
with a collection of procedures rather 
than a single program. A good Logo 
program not only provides several 
hundred built-in procedures but also 
easy ways to create new ones from the 
original set and your own additions to 
it. Moreover, your additions are first- 
class citizens of the Logo world. There 
is one very flexible data type other 
than the two basic ones of words and 
numbers; this is the list, which allows 
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rsity-level topics. 

f misleading: it is I flp »V| Ah.. 
jgramming rather -*■ lllCtll V 

rvey writes very 


cover some university-level topics. rW'1'1 
(The title is slightly misleading; it is I lip 
about computer programming rather -*> II I nil \ 

than science). Harvey writes very *«/ 

much as he talks, with an easy informal linAn _ ft 

style aimed at a reasonable level of §|T 

maturity; and he is often strongly ^ 

opinionated, not only about Logo and 1 0 

computers. tl 1T1 C 

Unusually, the book does not start |J|j 

with turtle graphics. Instead, Harvey’s ■*- 

main emphasis is on text processing: MnHwn __ 

indeed, his book ends with a simpfe E ,ron,C8nnd Integrated 

formatter written in Logo. His cover- » S 

age not only of Logo but also of “y «■ J.Stanler 

program design and style is very good; * dam Hil S cr . £19.50 and £7 5n 

many of the examples, however, will 1 S B N 0 85274 550 8 and 552 4 

be familiar to those who are already . — , 

well beyond the novice stage. Teachers fiSSS d ® vcl °P»nMts ind 

may lament the lack o? exercises. 525? hav ?. n ? d °ubt stimulated 
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Circuits — *««grated 

by B. J. Stanler 

Adam Hilgcr, £19.50 and £7.50 

ISBN 0 85274 5508 and 552 4 
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the I9 I 7& ly h CnnVinCfng ’ By ,hc Cnd of Although currently Logo has a re DU f JC . da ™ in 8 *l“t .“Logo versions writ- 

s£SwS3 srisri: .asscsT- 1 "" 1 ’ 

lardly Logo at all bur raniioiiioH a. 1. ill take you beyond the introduc- Peter Ross is bnuror 1 » r_r_r .- n- 


Logo. Suddeniy.it spread enormously: 
new versions proliferated; some were 
hardly Logo at all but capitalized on 
the rather wild claims made for it. 
Todaythere are groups of devotees all 
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•UWHIIUI' ™ ■ bflslc understanding of the 

O principles and techniques on which 

operating systems are based. His book 
ine SVSlPITI emphasizes the organization of oper- 
WlVIII atiDg systems, the components and 
rab,es Eae y use . and how these eompo- 

Operating Systems: structures and vicVthan the study and dSffnoflheM 

r?Enf nU A , 9V iS - Stni where prS 

oy Philippe A, Janson tical experience and a sound sense of 

Academic Press, £19.50 engineering are the guidelines which 

ISBN 0 1 2 380230 X ¥ e n, ° st likely to lead to the conslruc- 

T— : No Jl of » successful system. 

An operating system is probably the . J" c book contains a wealth of 
SSE!” 1 *® £ art of ,he lar ge body information about existing systems 
goes with any modi. a " d « « panicularly valuable for toe 

S^rS?t?r P ^ fer *W m ' from Olicro- comparisons it presents between IBM 

ramputer to mainframe. Operating and other systems. Overall it looks at 

characterized by the fto-gf operating systems more ' from the 

SMS? - co “ struct them and mechanical or structural point ofriew 

jLfij ff? y fL , 5 ue and d ® votion they asthey might Im viewed by an engineer 

uispbo in their users. To the non- or designer, Tather than f™* meer 

Ste *.« 8l .i.L hcy “ eem L° bc “o^thom- algorithmic or theoretical vie^Siim 

? e T r ’ each new operating Jan s™ « careful to present theft 

BBJT+ C .™ ses uoc *Pe«e d W fac,u «« that fee either demiS 

pr ™™ " earher system Is often ded °r exploited by the softwJre 

re f£ d * d more “fl“tion. components of the system 

& ersts-stse ar*s i&sSsS? 

computer science undergraduate will ‘ s “ valuable affiion to fETuS !t 

dela j| B °f the principles on l ? re - My only quarrel would be win," 
whi J they are based and will probably the author’s claim that it k siSinhi Jr ^ 
£*?! 2° ftwa r» engineering eS 

dKs which require him to modi fy an much more appropriate as backmimH 

presents to the user will be well I. C WnnH 

mKferaloOKi by moI , compu.er u^,: ~ W<UI ° 

complex interface wliich must be rtml 

Pascal 

n™n“6f ° f so,twaro that supervises tSe COlTl Fll linn 

UII1 P 1U11 g 

program 

Sde ° 11, 0thcr writers Mr* «1II3 

indude the utility programs that m „«f — 

fBS «SS 8 S”a ■” h 

together with the software which in- Pascal 

teracts directly with the user th* by Robin Hunter 

. Tbc mechanisms required in operat- fS 1 ™!!!? 8 thc P ast 20 years have been 
me Kvstema ko. u *ne major reason® “ 


fory stages. Brian Harvey’s book does 
It is intended as the first of three 
volumes, the third of which should 


Peter Ross is lecturer In artificial intelli- 
gence at the University of Edinburgh 

“thi rnu’oM h°?° , 'Sranuningfor 
the IBM PC (Addison-Weslev. IQRSi 


Wesley, 1985). 
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•Pg S' 8 * 61 ? 3 have been subjected to 
detailed theoretical study over many 
2"5“ nc|udin 8 «ie study of synchro^ 
nation, resource allocaUon. filing 
gjenis, and security One result hai 
been to Improve the design and con- 
struction of systems so that wc can be 
more confident about their robustness 

nh d . e ^ C - ienCy - u Unfortunately, 
although tlus work has made great 
progress there is no general agree- 
ment about the final form of the 
mechanisms required. This uncertain- 
ty. together with the wide range of 
ardiitcclures for computers that have 
been invented during the past 30 years, 
has meant that there is an enormous 
variety of operating systems ripe for 
study. • 


« o vmuaDie addition to the litern- 
tJ^'My only quarrel would be wito 

.amstaria^ 

I* C. Wand 

Pascal 

compiling 

programs 

Compilers: their design and * 

construction using Pascal 
by Robin Hunter 
Wiley, £ij. 45 
ISBN 0471 907200 

The advances In the performance of 

^W l - r ha . rdware and its decreasing 





from Smart 
Daniel Hunt 


must be translated foto the equ/valent 
binary program which the Hardware 

SJJ-SJW d KC,ly - 71,e ^“riatfon 


uic program which performs this task 
of translatmn because the 


gssssatjsfss 

ficadons of that language. ^ 
however, the sftualioi has SLSSX 1 


the ffirSS ™JT l ! w«tb the Imitation of 

1 ug pene (ration of computers into ^ mp,lera ** block' ^strucfonwl hn. 

“Enough current SnrC! fi nd ?i° eS not monti on compil- 

aSjsff sfc 1 - 

early £y s of prORraSing^w^ too AiT^h definition Smara 

error-prone, and it is not always easv ™ dlen continues in th* 

to express a solution to a problem^ c °nsider leriral anHlv 

s V ch Primitive- instnictions, £i!2r Wed by analysis con- 
, . led to the development of anrf 1 on . and ccntrastinc the LI 

more recently, Ada. ^programs writ- 


not been very successful. Hunter’s 

Si!5!l ipt ^ the clearest 1 have come 
across, with the examples well ex- 
plained and illustrated. 

The book continues with chantpra 
SSarffc ^ions, symbol and^e 

sta^SS=uses 

Hunter’s earlier book The Deti™ 

m^i trUClion -°t Com P ilers (Wiley 
jg!!> ™ v qr similar, *th the same 
SfP beadin gs and only one or two 
8 e ®ri°n headings. 

hasmanged is the language used to 
eSr booV tor 0 ? alg0ri ^ ms - In the 

AHB 

ssarissSr 13 ^ 

David Robson ~ ' 


B aRsaate’IBS 

MIT wminuinp'toH^lK’ the 2nS 

Sm- d e s s - a T d U l 1 ' •fifleSR 

vrit- f s Su C r ' 11 ,s . che ?, p t0 make SI 

d by k^v f hn^H nipU i er ^ !ea \ in e ouf screw' 

7 keyboard , and printer) need cost oolv 

a few pounds. Calcufatois mS 

away as "free gifts”. pwn 

c J he , de3i 8n of complex circuits 

elli- f fc w y ea re .ago to represent a 

r gh, barrier to their widespread use at 

for W man-yeare were needed to d“ 

fiyi a SH each device. More recently, mine- 

_/ processors have offered two disdnet 

! routes around that obstacle. A hilly 

designed complete microcomputer 
now comes on a single chip - infeed 
there can be several to each chip If 
desired - and only needs programming 
to fulfil many needs. The key phrsS 
here is ‘deferred design": the expert 
microprocessor designer does not 
know how his work will be applied, but 
can bc confident that there will be 
many users. Prooamming the micro- 
computer, though not a trivial task, n 
quicker thnn logic design to be fol- 
lowed by chip layout and then circuit 
assembly. 

Microprocessors also form the heart 
/A a i*[ am of computer-aided design 
(CAD) systems, which help a designer 
to turn an idea first into a set of masks, 
and then into a tested integrated 
circuit. CAD sytems were at one time 
only an electronic substitute for a 
drawing board. Now a set of programs 
will maintain a library of suD-umts of 
the design; can tcsl the layout patterns 
for conformity with design rules; and 
can simulate the function of the even- 
tual device before it is made to confirm 
that it will do wlint it ought to do. 

New CAD systems promise to auto- 
mate the design process to Ihe stage 
where n designer will never need to 
consider the Internal structure of an 
integrated circuit: all that will be 
necessary will he to describe the de- 
sired relation between inputs and out- 
P u,s > “nri leave the rest to the compu- 
tor. The implication of this easy availa- 
bility of complex, original design is 
that many more people would be in a 
position to use it if they were aware of 
the possibilities. 

Stanier’s book touches briefly on all 
the branches of electronics except 
communications, starting with the 
. basic physics of the semiconductor 
devices that are inside integrated dr- 
i cutis, continuing through electronic 
circuit design and logic to micro- 
processors, and finally to a review of 
instrumentation. The treatment is 
accurate, although because the book is 
short, in jgencral there is little depth, 
indeed, in parts, the reader is not 
hkely to realize the implications of 
what he has read unless and until the 
subject is met again In a more ad- 
vanced course. However, examples 
though limited In number are excellent 
where space has been found for them. 

Readers who would benefit most 
from this book are those who look for 
an appreciation of the power of con- 
temporary electronics, but who are not 

prepared to devote the whole of their, •-> J 
rone to the topic. The book would I 
therefore suit the student proposing to f 
enter a degree-level course in electro- 
nics. When supplemented by lectures, 
example classes and laboratory work, 
it should fulfil its stated aim of intro- 
ducing electronics as a subsidiary uni- 
versity subject. It may aiso be of value 
to some owners of Borne computers 
who want to know more about the 
uUemal workings of their black boxes. 

They too might then realize that they 
will soon be able to have complex 
electronics made to their own m®a- 

,UrC - ; V 

P> A. Fraser 

A. Fraser Is lecturer In the deport- 
ment of electronics and electrical en- 
Bweering dr the Chelsea Campus of ; 
King's College. London. . 
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wicfiui i c«c arch. Till lloci ikh exchidc 
AillaUjr qualified applicants aha may be 

noSatliiai&nca" “P* 01 ol "“‘■torgy and 
H February 1984 

LECTURER 
IN CERAMICS 

Dapartmonl ol Male rials 
AppBcinu should have i tpcdaliisttco in 
anrukcclenea or In maieriibidincc end 
be ehieio help expand reaching courses In 
ccremfci and court's tor cnjbesnfaiibe 
propenlos of raransfc msieneb, with 
research Interests !■ ccumica 
Apphesn is should Indicate II ihoy wish u 
to comldeitri far one or both potmens. 

The mcceahil tcplkami will he earned 
» commence Am frem July 1986. 
Appoliuaeni win be on the bid* of e 
mnliaci jrilh prvritlon far conversion lo 
tenure- 21 Fabnoiy 1986. 

Monaah University Melbourne 

CHAIR OF 
ECONOMICS 

AppJfeulcns are united taf a chob In Use 
Depaiment ol Eceonnta. Academic 
excellence and IcadcaMp ire of prim 
u ?S ?l an ?_ bllt * an »P™fii reace mu be 
pveii to Chose whose urtareiuvnou 
brojden Iha range catered by the pmfeacM 
I"! t L c P* ni P* nl - Omenily ihe profeaon 
«ehl. flrual (put-rtiu; law and 

finance), 

du ' |“ l ™!WPU* d miereerenomiciT aad 
H.H. Snipe (InternuioDil trade). The 

ffcfSEH! 0 sLK* ‘ U,Khi "S l «K of about 
lain. Eve. While most tioaeaii arB 

Ihe Dopamnanl has a vveh- 
feg|gSLy dalIC teerWng and research 


Mftbmuyjsae, 

CHAIR OF 
ECONOMETRICS 

Applications em Invited tae a Chab of 


Camden. 65 km soulfi atii of Sydney, will 
have tiMcnnary quillBfilloni. icglurible In 
NSW. postgraduate espeilence »Tlhm ihe 
pouliry Induwry, and preferablv have a 
higher degree or equivalenl evidence ol 
capacity for Imiependcnl investigation. The 
appolmee will be responsible for 
undergraduate and postgraduate students In 
Fouliry Medicine and lor clinical and 
research woebin rhh Be Id. 

20 December 1985. 

LECTURERS 
DEPARTMENT OF 
INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 

jTamurabta) - Two Positions 

Applications am Invited from iidiabfy 
qualified persons wiib sped si expenilc and 
lmeretii In the nets of Auitiajlan fn dust rial 
Relaltofli History aad the Aiumlian 
Labour Movement. Applicants should have 
■ strong background -n undergraduate 
teaching In tadusirial relaiiau and • 
com ml Intent to i esc arch. 

(M: W15 

Apptetnl should have aradamJc 
qu iLOeiiknii In Industrial rcbifons. To 
teeeh In the areas of Comparative Industrial 
Ralafions, Cacdlialktn and AiUiimdon In 
Airmails, and ro teach a course tar the 
Engineering Faculty aad students enrolled In 
the MBA Programme. Applicants should 
have ■ sir one beet ground in endereraduate 
ind trial relitlnju reaching and a 
commitment co research. 

AppdniRtenii ro Lee fare shlpv'Seclor 
Lectureships are enable of leading to 
“"UJ" but are usually probetkxiiry tor three 

31 January 1986 . 

unirarelty Weatsm Australia, 

rerifi 

LECTURER CENTRE 
FOR FINE ARTS 

(Plmd Term) 

AppUcsttou m Invited tor iha above 
5! “JA" “ *“ History of the Pine 

A«|i fee three ream from January 1966. 
rreterence will be given loan ippheant 
rapaMe of auinnlB| a major role fa ihe 

post pad ciln and reteareh Imereils In lhli 

shss&sggzsi'" 

ssas’ttrSfs 

Mpmieoce in the superrisiiinol 
posigreduato research uudenu would be u 
4f eT ? M h ,n “fW of Ihe 

macace ol the vbnal am wsldbe pteM In 

thnwrtlng of the Ceure-a new lint year 
cobto. The <tann aho laachei IWr and 
20Ut century Art History eoonea and tie 
l^y a a ppolni ed nay be required hi reach 
taone or both of theae ikh. For ami- 
mfonnsO onjlBmc contact Dr DmU 

^B)iwMa 0 ' lh0O,n,refarF,ne 

20 Deeeaber, 1985 

LECTURER 
DEPARTMENT OF 
BIOCHEMISTRY 



THE AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 

g jg fcg wan. Inv llad from sullably quaUllad men and women tar appofnimant to Ihe 

Research School of Paolllc Sludlea 
Department of Paolflo and Southeast Asian History 
Postdoctoral Fellow/Research Fellow/ 

Senior Rasesroh Fallow (2 Positions) 

Scholars who are qualified to work In the areas ol Ihe Department's interest - 
StKidieBSl Asia and me Pacino Wands, primarily during Ihe past two ceniuries - are 
Two P 08 ^ whlch m »y os tar two or Ihrea years, are avaOsble from 

mtu-iBoo. 

Protective eppNcania should write to the Registrar tar further particulars. Applica- 
tions rrusl Include a curriculum vHaa, putiilcations Hat and research proposal, 
dosing data: 3 fat January 1B86. Roh PA 7.11.1. 

R» anarch School of Social Sclsncaa 
Department of History 

Postdoctoral Fsllow/Research Fellow/Sanlor Reaaarch Fellow 

K£SBSSa?P.W °^ P - iad wWl wd postgraduaia training, 

h a aa poat sva ltetite to AueUaSan hlatory, or modem British or Irish history, or In the 
Watory. during iha nineteenth end twanlleth ceniuriaa. ol sodetlaB which provide 
comparisons with Australia. 

K™^ 11 “PPlteallons from scholars In fields, such as immigra- 

tion, which connect with Its areas of Interest. 

topdntmsnl at ftataoctetal Fellow level Is expected to ba far one or two years, and at 
Research FbI low Senior Research Fallow level tar two years. Applications will be 
welcomed from persons able to obtain leave ol absence from their own inaillultona lo 
take up a position on secondment. 

Closing date: 3lsi January 1B8S. Ref: 89 7,1 1. 1. 

Faculty of Eqonontloe and Commerce 
Department of Commerce 
Reader In Accounting 

B “ dam,c fluelllloatlona In accounting or related 
dfedpllnss, an established reputation In teaching and rase arch, and/or relmrant senior 
commerdsl or edmlnlsirative experience. 09 w 

The Department provides courses, mainly tar 




Duar "BB n nance, auditing, business ateile- 
^^S*K?toeFM2E 8VmBm8 ' " h “ actoso with 

tfann^fSS!^nn l IS?!!y lH,>y lmarw! ® d ln oppitaanta whose main Interests are In 
StSS Bocounting and finance; however, persona 

wTkm unrests le In other oreoi Bhoiid noi be discouraged (ram applying. 

Aa a senior member ol Uw Daparimeni, Ihe appointee will ba expected to taka an 

PJo^eotiva mpmants should obtain further particulars be tore submitting 
Closing data: i6th January 1B8B. Raf: FE 7.11.1. 

a 2 ta, Xw il »» !n acoontance with quaBRcaUons 




£Tn LOUGHBOROUGH 
=FE UNIVERSITY 
Vl^ OF TECHNOLOGY 

LECTURESHIP 
IN MONETARY 
ECONOMICS 

Appllcaiiom are invited tor the above 
poll reliable In iha Department of Ew- 
tuimlci. Candldarei ihonJd have ■ strong 
background In monetary economics ud 
would normally be etpccred to hive ■ 
suitable posi-graduire quatifieaiion. Thi 
■ucceuful Candida le Bill be eipected lo 
reach a specialist Monetary Theory and 
Policy ratine and contribute u other 
courses. 

Salary in ihe lower half of ibc seademlc 
scale tar Lecturers (£7420-114,925) 
(under review (rom Ui April, 1985) 
according to age. qualifications and 
experience. Application forms and fur- 
ther particulars may be obrained from 
Paul Johnson, EsuMlihmem and Staffing 
Officer (ref. 85/24/EC), Leu gbbo rough 
University of Technology, Loughborough, 
1-clccsieishlrc LEU JTU. Prwpeciive 
Depart tncnl, Profesior Dnld T. 
Llewellyn. 

Loughborough LelrttltnMre 

(7075b) 


Herlot-Watt University 

CHAIR IN CIVIL 
ENGINEERINO 

Applications ora invited for 
R Cllair in ttie Doportment of 
Civil Enolnearlna rrom candi- 
(Intas from any area of Civil 
Eno l near ing ■ 

The successful can dido to 
will ba exported to contribute 
to the teaching of the depart- 
ment and to provide tend- 
er-ship In reeeerch. 





THE UNIVERSITY IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 


UNIVERSITY OF EXETER 

Applications are Invited (or the following posts; 

CHAIR OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 

■ h °““ 

Closing date: 6th January 1986. 

CHAIR OF EUROPEAN LAW AND 
DIRECTORSHIP 

or tm; centoe fob European legal studies 

from ,h. 

CHAIR OF ARAB GULF STUDIES 

g^aai-svasaa ierB% 

Qoring date: 6ih January 1986. 

pSfJuSrevtalijl prof,asorial ""P 5 - “m=nt minimum £18,070 

*«« ^ Peraonnd office. UrUveral^ of 




University College 
London 

Department of 
Ph o toara m me try and 
Surveying 

lecturer 

IN GEODESY 

Thle -Academic initiative* 
oat. available Immeawteif 
I In 
Itia 
-rdf 
taa 


avs a strong 


. I UNIVERSITY OF BRADFORD 

- Chai rin 

Applied Social Studies 


Applications ore invited for a newly created Cliaii in Applied Sucial 

pp Studies. A prime resjxnKtbiKly of the person appointed will lie tu provide 

'JfagsJSj-* leadership In the men of social work. 


Further particulars can be obtained from the Registrar and Secret ary, 
University of Bradford. West Yorkshire BD7 1 DP. lo whom applications 
should be sent by 24lh January. 1 986. 



University of Strathclyde 


STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


GENERAL MANAGER 


lo be responsible for meeting the needs of seven and a half 
thousand sludents and over a hundred full-lime and part-time 
staff in ihB Student Union providing a whole range of services 
tram Catering to Conferences. Bars to Bands. The Association 
ts embarking on a programme of development at a time when 
students have leas disposable income and expects the 
successful applicant to make a major contribution lo this difficult 
task. 

Salary in the region of C 17,000 plus USS benefits. 

Applications to the President, do the Staff Officer. University of 
Strathclyde, 16 Richmond Street, Glasgow G1 1XQ. 

Closing date for applications 12 December 1985. 

The Association is an equal opportunities employer. 


Royal Holloway and Bedford New College 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
EQHAM HILL - EQHAM - SURREY • TW20 OEX 

Drama and Theatre Studies 
Department - Lectureships 

typflcatlons are invited lor Iwo Lccluroalilps Arising from Iha conliriulny 
Jevelopmenl ol Iha Dupnrtmonl. 

Candidates should hava n woll-dolmod rsBonrch Inloroal In ilrnmB nnd will 
be expected lo take full part in ionchliiy nnd In practical Ihealro or studio 
wrk. Ideally, one appomloo would bo toEponsiWo lor courses on Iho 
Uaaslcfll drama lltoalro ol Oroocn nnrf Rome: Iho olhor for a coursoon rndlo 
drama and the leaching ot oiihor tetovlsion drama or Itio thoory and practice 
d performance In Iwenlloth century thoetre, depending on qualificollons 
■id experience. 

Salary In the Lecturer scale £7,520 - £14.926 a year (under review), plus 
Umdon allowance ot £1.297 a year. 

further details may bo obtained from the Peraonnel Officer, to whom 
■PpUcatlona (two copies), with lull curriculum vltaa and Ihe names end 
tfdittaaa of two rafareea, ahould be sent by 26th Dacembar 


UNIVERSITY OF ULSTER 

LECTURESHIPS IN COMPUTING 
SCIENCE 

at Coleraine and Magee College Ref: C8S/271 

FIXED TERM LECTURESHIP IN 
COMPUTING SCIENCE 

at Magee College Ref: C 85/272 

Tocmiribute in ihe uadiins of ihe Depiinmcm of CornpuilngSdeiM. lo portiripaw 
la roune dorrlopnieni uid to underixSe relevani icieariB. . 

Appllcanii should buld a gowl hunouii ilegrcc. and R ,erer I “c^ 1 L„£ l r,ininSln , R ft 
Cwpale. Scrence or . retareddmiplmc. A profc^innal 
4taatin«ble ud xppllcxnft should h«c csptmic m on: i.l Ua ^ 
*tal)ihMd Design flaubxw Syrtcmi and /ntorroanon Remnd. ^ 

638 re . Programming Language and Opera Uflg Sjuems. and Eipcri yt 
&'weiwiU he derennined by age. umIifi«il..M and eiperiena mlMn ita nrnge 
l'J10-£l4,q25 per innum (under review) 


WORCESTER COLLEGE 
OXFORD 

BURSARSHIP 

oll«flB seeks a Bursar to take over tn*H «*«« ' 
uraar will be a Fellow of the College and will to paid £ 

» Fellowship scale of up to £20,000 ?A. tfh- 

Jt to negotiation. AppUcanls should be fn the age range 35 to 

KS sff41SS?SSS235S 

hf* 186a. , 


The University of 
Manchester 

CHAIR IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ACCOUNTING AND 
FINANCE 

The Uiilvni-slty luvltea ap- 
pllinllcnn for n new Choir III 
lire nuportment or Arcounllna 
and Fluancp. Olhor Cliolm In 
tha Department are occupied 
by Jntiil Arnalri and Robert 
W. S capons. 

Snlnry will be wltliln tlio 

normal prolossDi-lal innoo, 

with Miparunnuatinn htnioilu. 

Annlh ui tan* lunni-ony hiiIi- 
nl>l>' lor pultHnnvIniil. tliyliin 
hill rid tilth ot quail Ural Ion a 
mill nxix'i'loni r nitri ilie iinniM 
■n id ii(Mrr.B->cr. of ill ram por- 
stirvi tu wlisnn mfnrenia may 
l in niniln. hIioiiM bn miii . not 
talar ilinii Jtiiiunry 13th. I9HU 
tu ilia linn la irar. Tlii> Unl- 
vurHiv. Msniclmatw M 1 3 BPL. 

I rom wham turrhar parllcn- 
lur-H nitty bi* ubinllimla Pleuso 
ITitul.. rnr. aa4/«!UT»IES. 
C1122MS) »1 

University of 
Essex 

TWOCHAIRSIN 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

Aiinlli uIIciiih aru Invltart tor 
iwo ClinlrH in Cum in n cr Scl- 
einii'. wlllrll nrn Briilltlniiul.io 
Hip rixlxi lua two Cltulra In tlio 
Dollar imnnl. 

TIn> mailin' roaciirrh artlvl- 
llfs ui urn nri'Nimi i willy- 
Hirin' im inli-lllli -»•*«!• •" 

fiirhlsuf ■iillfli'lnl inti'll 

Miltwitru iiiliillli'nrlnn. ium»"i- 
ti-r nn lil li-t turn mill nuniprlcul 
upiillcnllona. Altltounli tiw 
Ijppart muni wlnlicfc to rurlhar 
hirntiiilliiiii lit* return rah BrntiDii 
in ilinni ornaa. upiillcnllnna 

will Im fOtiMilnrwl ,r ‘; , V ,l, osri 

vviiii rt'rivnrLli liitiircMla In nny 
rii'hl of 1-1111111111 nr HrlPiu-d. 

Aiipllnitiwiin 114 BOftirat. 
In. IiiiIIiiii o 1'iirrli.iilitiP vlian 
mnl tlm t in in nn mu* iiiklrnancv 
nl Hirin' wfirtTH. .f.'Wi, 
ii-ni'li im- lii'iiiHimi 1 rt-/S64/ 
TIll'.H), llnlvprally irf 
wivimlinn Purk. Cillili'Mi'r 
Cl >4 .ISO. friwn win nn furl liar 
purilmlurH niny l»a ohiulnpu. 
!?23 hV 1 lb , r ,,|,,l “>r lUBS. 

Oxford 

Somerville College 

JOANNA _ 
randall-maciver 
juniwresearch 
fellowships 
1086-88 

J ,nTrri n 986 r ?c? W l. ,e jo^ 

Randnll-Mnulvar Junior B ®‘ 
iaarcli Fellowship, open to 
women gradual pa of any Uni 
vanity. «nd lonablo from 
October |9B6 for two yen ra. 

• S“lw“™ , u™!‘i l 5 vjw. 

Partlculara from Uio Prin- 
cipal '■ S or rotary. Soma r villa 

Cilia fl«. Oxford 0X2 6HO. 

(91636J " 


King’s College London 

(KQC) . . 
( U ffi?. e r5Sf. t 7.8fte d rS” ) 

temporary 

lecturer 

Applications are Invited tor 

mmm 

KajwiLKL'ffi.tSSS: 


a feiBS 

KS* SuArSSnu atlon Him 

coni rl butlona era poyabia. 

Preliminary 

qubdes ahouid 

^BiSS 

2191). 

■ Application forma and writ- 

.*EgsFE25- 

.1916591 


UNIVERSITIES OF LONDON AND PARIS 

Applications are invllad lor a lamporaiy appointment as 

COMPUTER PROGRAMMER 

for 6 months beginning In early 19B6. Candidates should hold a degree 
or equivalent qualification In computer science, and have experience in 
BBC BASIC 11,6502 Assemble, 'C. and the UNIX/XENIX environment. 
The person appointed will assist leaching staff In programming for 
Computer Assisted Language Learning projects. 

Further particulars and application forma from The Billlsh 
Institute In PariB London Office, 15 Woburn Square, London WC1. 

ThB appointment will bB on the scale C7.520-E! 2,150 p.a Applications 
to be recleved by December 13. 1 985. (7a74S> 


University of 
Essex 

IJrparlmunt m Elnctrunlc 
Systems niiiilm-'Crlmi 

CHAIRIN 

COMPUTER SYSTEMS 
ENGINEERING 

Applicuiloni aru InvJtcii lor 
ii riiulr in Computer fivsleins 
Emilnrcrlnu within a Jcpnrt- 
meui Which Hus a nti-unn 
hyalciiiN-urlmiind toarlitnn nnd 
rracnrrh programmu willi sub- 
stantial Btuinuri from Industry 
os wall as rlia UGC Now Bland 
and Information Torhnoloqy 
initiatives. 

Research interests af tlio 
Depart mont are wldo-runglnq 

and Blgniricontly conipuiar- 
busDd. They Jncludo miin- 
niactilun systems , computer- 
aided desltin. Inmge praesj- 
alng. display toehnoloov. 
noise cancel Inllon. slqnal pro- 
cemlim. audio Bnolitncrlno. 

elor ironic InsfrumentRlInn, 
parfarmance anal yals and tala- 
communication nyatoms. On- 
part mental computer facilities 
ara modern and uHienalvn; 
they include four VAX 11/ 

790n nnd u camnutnr-adldetl 

1C ile-nltjn rarfllty. The Dopnrt- 
ii ie nl In actlvn In Alvey and 
Esprit . 

Con si dn rat Ion will bu nlven 
to a pp I im ills with an eatab- 
llshad record ol research and 
publication or whn can mIiow 
oiitstandlna potnnllal. 

The appolnimom will be 
tonnblp from as soon oa possi- 
ble rdato by neootialluiH «t ■ 
salary nut loss tlMtll El B. 070 
per annum Hinder review! In 
the nntluiial professorln] 

ramin. 

Potential cniidtdnloB ure In- 
vited tu tctlephone ProfeMor 

i ,A. Turner t0ZO6 862286. 
XI: 2090). 

A i lull rations 114 copies), 
liicluillnu u curriculum vltaa 
and the nnniea and addresses 
or throe referees. should 
ranch tits Registrar IC£IJB/ 
TUBS). University or Essex. 
Wivnnhoe Perk. CoJchoater 
C04 3SQ. rrom whom further 
particulars may bo obtained, 
by 27 Docenibnr * ,r: 

..(922821 1,1 


University of 
York 

l.annuuim ToarlilriO Contee 

LECTURER 
IN ENGLISH 
AS A FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE 

Applications ura Invllrd [nr 
a now post as Lot tiirviP 111 thd 
LAiiOuatie Tenehlnn Contra. 
TIip uiwsirul i nmNdata will 
ba oxprrlod lo ustubllsli anu 
tear h fnurspi III EnoHihror 
aruiluiiilr purpose* to ov«i anna 
aindents. AppUcoiita 

hu gradiiiiios. with a TEI U 
nunlH lent Ian and oxpePlonr"i 
and have rolnvnnl rosMrrii 
Interests. Thu 

for it 3 year period In the first 
Instance. 

Salary rung* : E7 ,520 - 

£14 925 p.n. lundar ravlaw) 
with USS. 

Six copiox of nppUcatloiis 
mcludlna rull curriculum vi we 
aiid no mins S rofaroos. .should 
be sent to Registrar * Depart- 

mflnK c Appoinkmontpj. V*ll" 

veriltv or York. HesihiBton. 
Yo?k VOI SDD^by Monday 
13th January. IOB6. 

Further portlculers are 

ssstt, sMimJar « 


University Collage of 
Swansea 

DIRECTOR 
OF INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY 

services 

Appllcotlons o ire Invited for 
the post or Dlireolor or Iri- 
formation TochnoloflY 

sisssr ls »ss 




The n ix tics Will incniuu » ^ 
provision of: 1 1 an academic 

SSS n ^d 1 ta* thcoufi hour 

nirato a conibfriatLon of tech 
nkal knowledge end app’ «>P r i- 
Bto manOBomanl skills. 

The salary bo not less 
than £ 28.000 P*r annum plus 
UB8/UHQP8 baneflW- 

FurtheC pdrtlMlOT •*«» 

°uKlStto!ii«« 5S«.: 

3S-V sasvrTti*.. . 

■ ,CS3291) . - r ~ n ' 


King's College London 
(KQC) 

University of London 

■liBtilu>corGrr«iiinlugy 

LECTURESHIP 
IN SOCIAL 
GERONTOLOGY 

King's Co! Iran tKQCi and 
Abb Concnru Ennloml ara 
coupRi-eiina In the c root ion of 
an Institute uf Cnrontaloflv lo 
bn located in KQC and bulll 
aru ui nl the Ago Concern Hr- 
search Unit. To ACRU'i wb- 
stain Ini proaranmie or applied 
and evaluative service re* 
searrh. members of tno Col- 
leqn add biological, mod leal, 
clinical. nursing. rinmog- 
rsphlc, nducailunal, legal and 
ethical, environmental and 
other research Interests. 

The Lecturer tu Social 
Gerontology wl) ho expected 
to undertidco Independent and 
col Inborn live rusnarch uiul 
teaching in iicronl.oloRy. A. 
wall as an csiohllsliod rn- 
search Held, I hr loclurnr 
should have a willingness tu 
work with others from many 
disciplines- Tho appointment 
Is orfered rrom 1 April 1986. 

Salary will be within Hid 
rnnno C7.B20 - £13.3=0 per 
annum plus £1 .297 poi' annum 
London Allowance. Universi- 
ties' Superannuation Si-Heme 
contributions are payable:. 

Application fnims nnd writ- 
la n further particulars can bo 
obtained from Mr. S.l*. Har- 
row. Assistant Personnel 
Officer. Kino '9 College Lon- 
don I KQC). Strand. London 
WC2HaLS«01-B36 5riS4, Ext. 
2763). AppllcalloiiH should be 
submitted, with tho nomas of 
nut rawer than iwo i cremes, 
not later than 20 December 
19B3- 1916281 HI 

Belfast 

The Queen’s U niver sity 

POSTDOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Department of Pure snd 
Applied Physics 

Applications ure invltod for 
an 5ERC fluid ed postdoctoral 
research usHsinntanip. ten- 
able until 3 1 st J nnuiiry . 1 987. 
The huccessful candidate will 
bo involved In en extension or 
the fundamental studies or 
electron Impact inner Shull 
ionisation bo ina puraurdln 
the oleclron scattering labora- 
tory. 

Salary will he In the range 
£7,831 • £10.3.37 par milium, 
depending nn nnn. experience 
and ciimllllcallons. 

Applicants, quoting rnr. 
85 / 1 . should a m unit u currlm- 
linn vitae. Jncludina the names 
and addresses of two referees 

ui tlio Peraonnel, Officer. Tlie 
Ouaan'n University oinul fast. 
Northern Ireland DT7 INN- 
133237) H1 

The London School 
of Economics end 
Political Science 
University of London 

LECTURESHIP 

INLAW 

Applications ore Invited for 
appointment ,f orm ._ 0 £ l0 ra!il 
1986 or earlier ip a |ec- 
turunhlp in Lew wit h rer Br- 
anco to the Law or Inter nn- 
tlona). Transactions. 

Appointment will be In the 

ranne_rar leciurera or £7 .330 


range for lecturers of £7.830 
to £13. 330. a year plus £1 .397 
eyaer London Alfowance. In 
uHtolns iha starting salary. 
“Svidersllon will be given to 
qua) tricat Ions, age and OX parl- 
ance . 

Application forms and 

further P artl f' 1 , , ^?.Vr°ainnB , d" 
able, on receipt or a atampan. 
addressed envoi opa. horn Ure 
AtBlltBilt Sucrotarv. Ro^J 1 ■} 
ain Tho London School of 

Oxford 

Somerville College 
ERNEST COOK 
RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
STUDIES 

Applications are Ihvimd by 
ID January 1 9B6 fo the 

Wip^ert «. 
a?! B ;* te 3“o o Sn“d ny .h l,n ij 
SSSirSr&r?RSlt ffSSm of 

■ the following: /’L*" l . 'c’on i 
or Bobevloural Ecolpw. Con 

-ssss; «'•»» 

^toJhss.ss^s 

atm osp hare and climate, . . . 
partlculara rurm die ’Prln- 

.,^916331. 


UnivereUy of 
Stirling 

|ii-|..trliiii;nt nl Iliiklni'k'i 
Mil'll, -s 

Lcvlurufibip In 
International ami 
Export Marketing 

Aptilli II I lull-. OH- lliMtl.'ll Iruill 

snllablv 'innlll ivil ■ until. laii". 

lur tills p'jbI In ill*. Depart- 
ment i.f Ihishiiss Stiuilis. 

I'reil'i niv.u Hill bn yilvi n ■■■ 

■ iuic:idni>'s with an Iii(«t**si in 
small l.uslncs^ nn.l/i'ir liullliFn 
D'-ili'-y. Th<- new n|i|>t<lin< >: 
will li»- i'XiiH.:teil in ..nnirlt.niu 
to ih>- ■ siabtlshnil uii'ier- 
grcnluiiH' i>r>i(iriuiiiiiv In busi- 
ness hluillli, l In- M&r in 
Elitreprunuurlal Slmll.is and 
the MBA and will be Jolnlmi u 
slrnn-r reiit.ircli urieniir'l 
qroiip I cil by i'if.liT'.yrir T.iin 
Can mm uiid Prulessrir John 
Dawson- Tire post la lor 5 
years In tin* lim Inslnncn ami 
eulsry is an ihe lei turer scale 
£7,821 - 815.322 > under 

rcvlnwi with US!i. 

Fur Hi «' partlculara are avail, 
able from The University Sec- 
retary . Unit nr Ally of hurling. 
Stirling FKB 4LA. Tul- 07Bb 
73171, Evl. 2514. to wham 
applications, including the 
names and addresses of thrcc- 
refurces should be Ktuil by 
16 th De cumber 1985. 


Univeraity of Warwick 

PROFESSORSHIP 
OF SEMICONDUCTOR 
PHYSICS 

Aplillcalfailt are Invited fur 
appointment to a newly- 
created Prnfussorehlii or 
Scnilconilui tor Physics. Ion- 
able III tho nrpiirtmoiit of 
Physli'v from 1st Ortnbcr 
1986. Candidates 111 Hny 
branch or bcinlcnndiirtor Phy- 
sics will ba cunsldtrurl . The 
successful appllcmi) is ex- 

f iarlrd to be an uxpnrlineninl- 
st coiicernod with the be- 
haviour of electrons In small 
sam In indue tor siraicliirns 

marie by using modern device 
fabrication teclinUniaa. who 
ran eontrlbtno to tho develop- 
ment uf an liiter-departmontBl 
structure ici promote research 
and leaching In Elrctrunlrs In 
the University. 

The salary will be on tha 
Professorial scale, current 
mlnimnum £18.070 p.a. 
(under revlewi. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Registrar, 
University ul Warwick. 
Coventry CV4 7AL <0203 
523627]. Tha cloalnfl date tor 
applications ti 24th January 
1936. Plcaae -quote Ret. No. 
1 6/A/85/L. C9163 1 » HI 


University of 
Leicester 

Department of The History uf 
Art 

TEMPORARY 

lectureship 

Applications are invttaU for 
a Temporary i-etturoHhlp ln 
thn Dopnrtmoiit of the History 
of Art. l enable fer two year* 

tooin 1 Oetobor I98fi- Coptreea 

at lire sent laonlti range from 
the llonalasanee to th® Twen- 
tieth Century, and preference 
may bn given »0 viinrlUlittoa 
Iniurosiod In el tho r the Ro- 
ne loss ncre or the modern 
period- 

initial salary will dupe in Ian 
qualifications anO 
on tho Lecturers Scale C7 .320 
to £14 ®25 plus n tomnoi'ory 

supplement of 4% ««• 

pending ail academic aalnry 
settle men 1 effective from 1 
April 1985. 

Further pnrticulnni from 
the lleglaurer (Aiipulilt- 
menlsi. UnlvaroMy of 
tar. University Road. 

Mr LEI TRH. * a whum ap- 
pllcatluna on the form pro- 
vided ahould to tent by »0 
J imu ary 1986. IS 16361 «* 


Univeraity of 
Warwick 

Institute or Education 

mini-enterprises 
IN SCHOOLS 
NATIONAL INSET 
CO-ORDINATOR 

Applications ore Invited for 
this TRI6T fended post wMch 
carries national responaHitllty 
for tho de vehement and deliv- 
ery or INSET for the mlnl- 
enterprtooa project. 

Salary will bo towards the 
top of tho scale E7.320 ■ 
£12.150 P-0- lundor review). 
Post tanable until April 1937 
and oecondmont would ba 
welcomed, but not easeuHnl. 

The auccesnfufl applicant 
ahould l lave a *“, < L k ' 

ground In Teaching. Schools- 
Fnduatry lie son or Tralillna 
knd must be willing to work 
away from homo. 

Application , Tarma and 

further partlculara from nr- 
sonnel Officer, Unlvorrelty of 
Warwick, Covontrj' CV4 7AL. 
Tel: fOibS 5236071, Plaajo 
quote Ref. No. 16 /iA^VL. 
Closing date for applications 
20th Docerobor 1 985. 

(B I 6201 H1 

Holidays and 
Accommodation 


:abEfe£s! 
















s. «« ■ «» HI /■»»«• 
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Universities 

continued 


University of Oxford 
UNIVERSITY 
LECTURESHIPS IN 
COMPUTATION 

S , .ua e ^i« E jiT. ,,,,d Ha " “ nd 

r„^ p P.‘ ,col,Dr, P * ro Invited 
I 5 ? r A' VD uiilviirilty j dc- 
J.l Computation, 
from candidate* with in! 
-n r rtV»?i l ff «•> VLSI DnnlBil 
f2?J£ } r* au n d “l 1 on> of In* 
ntf ?!**-! 1 !? 1 TechnoloDy. 

Stipend according to igg on 
the scale £ 7 920-^16. £* 5 . 

".V 1 ® !»*■ vvl II be 
P?"“" ,,na<>r thr University 
2- r h “ n '* . _ Cnmmlttoe ‘1 

KJ 1 Wf&Jj* •aopclaifon with 
d 1 ® ?'*"n co ■{••* Enolneorlnu 
Rsaagrrh Council, for 
S "*"rt "9 * number of addi- 
ii?J*“ii. n : or ! n,,t,on Technoi- 
.RSVA ,n “nivaraltlea. 
*, 25 l*f*nta should not 

2!^5foXJi“ v . a “ PBrmanani 
appointment lor an 

S 2 ?. t *Ki t 2 ,e,,t Which they **• 
ET'i 1 L" n « 2 ora " permanent i 
in tiny category of ntaff fn 
tem “n» varsity sys- 

The rirat poet may bn 

folio K“.7» V.2Sy "ft r“ 

StThrhi ih. “ 

Cnrlai Church and the 
SS'SHlLW.? / " llQ wahlp nl 
”“■> end a lec- 
tureship at Jeaun Colleue 

jnrilculari may 
be nb t nlnad I rum Profeaior 
c. A. R. Hoars, FAS. Cgm- 
R“IIn(» Laboratory, H-l 1 
feW" *4.oad, Oxford OX I 


plTcnUons^' ( t en " °Ty pad 
®”l?[«a, or one for ovaraaaa 
alioujd t>o Barn. 
Jin?2? rotB "PBllMtlon la not 
the associated 
college fellowships.) 

closlna duta for re- 

ffX-a'&y a, tfi ,C V£™ 


FeJ lows hips 


University of 
Exeter 

RESEARCH FELLOW/ 

ASSISTANT 

. . Tnwurk for iwuyrarson an 
Mo. II. tuiidf-d project run- 
cr-rurd with ilc vi-loiunenr of 
mmaureH of Hip meet* nf 
ronilnnouv operuiloni nn ulut- 
[■V nnu per lorn in lire " . 

The i lust . inuablr from 
January , < alia for an assistant 
with a degree in nsychuluoy ur 
IIS equIvulKllt, Who will be 
espBi led to ruuiHter for u 
higher (leu rpe - annual start inn 
IMiy £6,864 . £7,821. depen- 
dent on a nr and r» perl pure - 
ur a rrsunreher with a Ph.n. 
■n an area sutli as 
poyrhum* tries or occupational 
psychology starting pay 

£7.R2I per annum. 

Candidates should forward 
a complete curriculum vitas 
Mncludlng (he names or two 
referring) In Professor P. 
Kllno. Department of Psychol- 
ogy. Unis amity pf c,eter. 
Washington Slngnr La bo rat or - 
les. Perry Road. Exeter EX 4 
The cl os inn date for 
« Og 'J cations is 1 a r>eroinL.or 
1H83. iH 22 BP» 112 

Oxford 
Merton College 

OFFICIAL FELLOW 
AND TUTOR 
IN POLITICS 

’J,* 1 " collnoo proposes, 
shaiild them be a suitable 
candid a to. to elect a Fellow 
and Tutor In Politics with 
orrect from 1 October 19B6. 
Tho appointment, tenable 
w| th a Uulvoralty Loctur- 
erahlp (KUFI under tho Hoard 
of Hid Faculty or Social Siu- 

wafritm to ho,h mnn and 

FiiUiar particulars are 
obtainable rrom tho Warden 
Co I leg a. Oxford 
S** rJP'.J'L whDm oppllca- 
S? na »i houW ho ■*■*( by Mon- 
day 30 January 1986, giving 
tne namea or three reiareea 
who have Signified their wil- 
lingness to act. (91618) H2 


Fellowships continued 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 
ST EDMUND HALL 

Junior Research Fellowships 

The Qdkge proposes to elect to two Junior Research Fellowships 
£ ^ (P ther .j» n Modem Languages) or Social Sciences. The 
Fellowships will be tenable from I October 1986 for three years 
The persons appointed wtU receive a stipend of £5,900 p.a., the 
usual arrangements for USS, lunching and dining rights, 
membership of the Senior Common Room and either free rooms in 
college ora housing allowance. Candidates must have completed a 
.flm degree course by 1985 and must be under twenty-eight on 1 
October 986 The Fellowships are open to men and iomen. The 

theCoilege B!ld da,CS " U ’ hob ' elcc,ed to SBnior SchoIars Wps of 

Applications, which should include a short statement of the 
candidates' qualifications and of the research which they propose to 

Pro-P^dpal, St IfaS* “ 

Oxford 0X1 4 AR not later than 27 January 1986. Candidates 
should name two referees whom they should themselves ask to send 

Februa^lMfi 16 Pro ' Prindpal 80 *«* ***** "rive not later Hum 8 

- (70742] 

WadhwTcoUcge^ 

SHELL .JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 

BT . e ,n S*? for a three-year Junior Research Fatlow- 


m most branchcsof Mathematics. Computing. Chemsilry , Physics 
nloOpIT 0 anCl Me,alIurgy ' stipend will be not less^han 

SfSfJ!| ll . rPB 5 thD SenE ° r Tu,or > Wadhmn CoUege, Oxford 
0X1 3PN. Closing date: 15 January, 1986. 


Orel or Carnbri 

laws (tips 

dec ora nc 

n 

t 

T,r '■ 




Polytechnics 


LANCASHIRE POLYTECHNIC AT PRESTON 

Student Services 

Head of Student Services 
(Ref. AA/319) 

Burnham Head of Department 
Grade VI 

Faculty of Business end Management 

School of Economics 

Lecturer II in Economics 
(Ref. AA/ 313 ) 

Faculty of Communication and Cultural Studies 

School of Design 

Senior Lecturer or Lecturer II In 
GragWcDesim (Ref. M/ 314 ) 

School of Applied Biology 

Research Assistant (Ref. AA/ 316 ) 

Tenable for three years from 1st January 1986, to investigate the 
cellular mechanism of action of phorbol eater (TPA) and diacy (glycerol 
an secretagague - evoked secretoiy responses In the exocrine 
pancreas. 

Faculty of Social Studies 

School of Health Studies 

Senior Lecturer or Lecturer II in 
District Nursing (Ref. AA/ 317 ) 

Faculty of Technology 

School of Construction and 
Surveying 

Senior Lecturer of Lecturer II in 
Building Technology/ 
Management (Ref.AA/318) 

Reglatiy/Pollcy Support Unit 

Research Assistant (Ref. AA/ 320 ) 

TenaWe for 12 months In first Instance, to assist in the establishment of 
ofrefa 0 tSFsufveya S M analy8 ' a °* ,he Pol > rteahni c ,a student intake and 

Salary Scales: 

Head of Dept.VI ei B 267 t£J g2 o,l30 

Senior Lecturer pi i 7 m *« no 7 oc 


neaa oi uept.vi £18,267 to £20,130 

Senior Lecturer £1 ^ 733 10 £ 13 785 

I n ( Bar ) to £14,763 

□ rer ^' A , £ 7,926 to £12,705 

A 0S8 «! r ^ A ? iS,ant £ 6,726 to £ 7,536 

SSSS 8 ”"*® 

Closing Date: 16th December 1985. 




LA 


PQLYTECH 

_ATprestQn 



PAISLEY COLLEGE 






A ScottMvCentral fnsututlon | | 

SENIOR LECTURER ‘A’ 

IN COMPUTING SCIENCE 

SSS3535S 


trontesand qSSSISSSSXSSSS' Te u hnol ?S^ ^ ln El «> 
O^SmpMnsTcIENCe''' 8 ''**'"* ln DEPARTMENT 

Isssasissw 


■ mu biho oe considered. 

inrt ^^ ALE ~ £12 ’ 777/£16 - 1 04 (review pending) . 
trofii THE "pERSOtfNEfc! ^O fScIr 1 * P Al S? pWn* Opined 

a - «■■■ ,.r\\ ■ •' .- ; {70763V 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPtEMElW * 

f i ? -i &■ ' 1 NAPIER COLLEGE ' — 

gfiRy LIBRARY 

y^--y DEPUTY LIBRARIAN 

Salary: £12,777— £16,104 
(under review) 

Applications are Invited from graduate Chartered Librarians for this 
post In the Collage Library. Tha objective of the post Is to su MO rt 5?”* 
Chief Librarian in the management and devetopmenl of the College 

In addition to experience of ilbrarianshlp In tertiary education fluntiranN. 
should possess good Interpersonal skills and be able to dem’oratate 
proven ability and experience of managing elaff at e senior level 
Familiarity with the course development process and teachlno In'htotuv 
education, and with new technology applications in libraries will bn 
additional advantages. 

SENIOR LIBRARIAN 

(Queen’s Library) 

Salary: £10,881— £12,777 (under review) 

Applications are Invited from graduate Chartered Librarians for this senw 
post In the College Library. The appointee will be responsible tor tha Z 

KterCoTSe m8nl ^ lh8 QU6Bna UbHUy fl * 8f0hUl11 ' Court 8,18 

^jpllcanto should be able to demonstrate proven ability and exoariana 
of managing staff, should possess a high level of Interpersonal skills and 
preferably, will have experience of llbrarlanBhlp In tertiary education. 
Familiarity with new technology applications in libraries will be an 
additional advantage. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 

(3 posts) 

Salary: £7,989— £11,358 (under review) 

Applications are Invited Irom Chartered Librarians tor three posts ol 
Assistant Librarian in the College Library service. Specific duties wil 
depend to some extent on the experience and qualities offered by 
applicants, but It la anticipated that successful applicants will be able to 
demonstrate experience and achievement In one or more of: reader 
services; new technology; non-book materials; library publication; 
current awareness sendees. Good communication skills and experience 
of Ilbrarianshlp In tertiary education would be an additional advantage. 

Application forms and further particulars available from: 

Administrative Officer (Peraonnel) 

Napier College 
219 Coilnton Road 
EOINBURGH 
EH14 1DJ 

Tel (031)-447-7070 x 4274 
CLOSING DATE: 13 December 1986 


LEEDS POLYTECHNIC 

Brunswick School of the Environment 

LECTURER II IN 
BUILDING SERVICES 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified individuals 
able to contribute to the teaching of Building Services on a 
range of part-time and full-time degree, diploma and certifi- 
cate courses. A first degree In Building Services and Corpo- 
rate Membership of the CIBSE are considered essential. 

It is School policy to encourage research and consultancy. 
Salary Scale: 17, 926-£1 2,705. 

Details from: Mrs H. Cele, Staffing Section, Leeds Poly- 
technic, 25 Queen Square, Leeds LS2 8AF. Tel: (0532) 
46235B. Closing Date: 20th December 1985. Please enclose 
S.A.E. 

Leeds ia en equal opportunities employer. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
BEHAVIOURAL AND 
COMMUNICATION STUDIES 
lly8ENim 

awisaas: 1 * 

ssaraaagas* 

experience ol new teohnotofllei, 

S 5 ?^Kffi.*.'±af ,,a,ln 

SALARY: £7,626 - £14,763 per 
annum inclusive ** 

further detalle end 


Ckwlna Date: 17 December 1685 


The Polytechnic 
of Wales 


Personal 


Leicester Polytechnic 

Careers and Appointments 
Service 

CAREERS ADVISER 

Salary; £7,966 - £12.70» PW 
annum 

Duties, Include c “ r “ r « 
dance throuah Individual in 

terviewa an_ . 

liaison with Schools 


asalstina with tho odmlnlstca- _.>* 
Uon of the Service. A uooreo 


together with appropri 
parlance. 

Particulars and appHcBtlon 
form available Tram Personnel 

Officer, La Icon ter 

Polytechnic, P.O. Box 
Leicester L 6 l SBH. Tell 0338 
591551 , Ext. 3303. 

Closlna Date: 17 Decambar 


L^AMS SALARIED 




[BETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 29.11.85 


polytechnics continued 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Applications nro invilod (or tho undumntod pacts 
Department of Accountancy & Economics 

« mob lectureship in economics 

Expanmceol acadamio laoiforship. course imuiagoiinxM nidw mumdi would Du nn Hdvuntnyo 

i fdtureship in economics 

A da!st Inierssl In roBoarch or consullnncy In nfipliod mens t>f oumwiDcs wuuld bo mi tidvruilngo. 
Deparlinunt of Mnlhemolics & Compulor muillos 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN COMPUTING 

CMdkiates should be suitably qualified and oxpoikincml in eyhhxns niirfysla 8 dosign or soltwnru onginoorlng. 

lectureship in COMPUTING (TWO POSTS) 

AspedsKffl Inlersat In date pracBShliig. boHw«ro onylneurlng or systems proEiranimlng woukl bB an ndvantage. 
LECTURESHIP in MATHEMATICS 

AapadaUBl 1 ^™ 81 [n conlrol lh00f V. mntliomullcnl modelling or illffiffiinHol oquallons w>mld ba nn ndventego. 

Department of Physics 

LECTURESHIP IN PHYSICS 

A spectelist Interest In digital electronics, microprocessors or the use of computers in the teaching ol physics would 
be an advanlags. . , . . ,, , 


D6 All flUVo' ° ■ 

b, .|| Dosta Mpllcants should have a good honours degree end preferably a higher dagreB, and they should also 
hSwrflSvam teaching and/or Industrial and/or research experience. The successful candidates will be expected lo 
MvsrawTwm , j. and oihor muiaes as leoulred. and will also be expected to undertake 


hiuft reBVflnt [eawTino anu'ur Iinjuauini onv'vi ica«aibii gxpvMvimv -.-w ... Tv . 

23, M a range ol postgraduate, degree and other courses as required, and will also be expected to undertake 
SSreli and lot consultancy. The Senior Lecturers appointed will bB required to play a leadership role, and 
eandUalss (w these pOBts muBt have substantial appropriate experience. 

Salary Scales (currently under review): 


Senior Lectureship 
Lectureship 


£12,777 -£16,104 
£8,688 - £13,716 


In aUcasea. Initial placing will depend upon approved experience and financial assistance towards the cost ol 
rsmoval expanses may be payabte. 


Fatter particulars and application forms may be obtained horn the Personnol Oftlcor, Dundee CoUege of 
Ball Street, Dundee DD1 1HG, with whom flppifcartons should be lodged by 12 December If 


LANCASHIRE POLYTECHNIC AT PRESTON 

The Polytechnic Council invitos applications for tho now post of 


ASSISTANT 

DIRECTOR 


TEESSIDE 
POLYTECHNIC 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
RESEARCH 
METHODS 


Salary £25,666 pa 


Closing date for receipt of complotad applications 
17th December 1985. 


AppllcaUwii oie Invited toi (ho poll 
Cl torturer m Reaaaith Methods In 
ihs Dcponmom ol AUmimsIrailvB 
anil Bodol RuxIIob. Ttin aucceMlul 
fnri'li'Jnm |nln Uin Rn 8 n.litll 
MuIIh'Jh llurtioiv riiH'uiisiPlil lui 
iuncKi'K] Husonnh MoitirvJn. Com- 


Further details andeppllatlon forms maybe obtalnad from tho 
Clerk to tho Polytechnic Council, Lancashire Polytechnic, 

Preston PHI 2TQ. Tel. ( 0772 1 2214 1 Ext. 2800 


pirtliifl 0««1 Inlonrnbon Turtuiology 
in iliDuopsilnisnl. Tlwpml^vojrti 


lynching on ihe ilBo Social SluiMa. 
|IA Pul .tit Admimslruiion. Mac 
Boriill Mosoorch, HTEC nnri oilwr 
A fctfa.ou.ul *" W 

Snclnl Ailminiaimbon uf SKW Pl 7‘ 
rli'iinfiv woii'd bn on itrivaningo. 


Iancasmj k i 
E D iYT E(~ H N I 
ATP HESTON 


An aMity lo rentnbuW Inlho Dopnrt- 
motive liiwroal iii nonipullno nnd 
inlnrniatinn lor.hnolofly will bo 

ObBOIlUOl. 

Gaiwv: £ 1 1.733- C 13.7BH I*)'* bm] 


Administrative Systems 
Development Officer 


to £16,851 


London, Nil 


This It a vitally Important post within (he ienh>r minaflomeni ol 
ona ol the country' a Israeli enri most dtvaria eennea ol higher 
education 

tiader of a imali proved group, your igv oliii>cti»e wi'i ba in 
oulgn- Implamani and maintain intagraied and Hand alone 




North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 


1 3n pa rim one uT Elnclrltral and 


ia also o«pecie«l 

nl. A5I9F lor further deUlli and en 
Office, Middlesex PohUechnle, 

VN.01>Mim. 


RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 


Complatod eppileatlon forms muu bo received by 9 December ft Is 
entlaparad ihaiinvnaiionaio mid January imennews win be Mill 
•uly In the Nm Year. The eucceGilul irmlirent wi'iba expected to 


£3.442 - £6.207 par annum 


Mrly In the Urn Yeer. The tuccetHlu! applirent wi'ibo expected to 
Uks up pen Irom 1 March 1996. 


Thames Polytechnic 


School of Computing 
Hn « Information 
Technology 

™0R LECTURER 
IN COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 

SHJSK"'® telll bB given ti. 

i rS5J VUh eaucrlenrn In 

Of ^ Aril fl>. lal 


Middlesex Polytechnic 

COVENTRY 

inic (LANCI1ESTER) 

m,c POLYTECHNIC 

■tin? n, rssiTiia4r , “ 


AppUr'oilona are Invited for 

Hi n i*nii uf Kreaer' h AeelMWJ* 

to Join a tp a in work I n n on llin 
simulation and rtcelan of ln- 

diiHtrlHl power systnrns. TMo 


projenl I. parl uf a contlnujna 


EJortrlrliy Supply InfJ'.j.iry. 
The aim uf *l» ^JSIiiVio 

UBVPlrip a rolnprnhenslvoaulln 


of vallderud pruorams for 

nucAalrin snd monitorlpfl 
undtir Irninlvnl 
protactlon of l«Hated ay* 
terns. 


Temporary full- lime 
Lecturer II 


ui -'Arllfli lal 
oth- n C/E * pert Systems 

II Acilvo I nvol ve- 

ry w.M ^f, arch and consul. 
, wl11 ■!«! ha on aiivin- 


Lecturer II 
£7,926 - £12,705 
or 

Temporary part-time 
Lecturer 
£18.35 per hour 


Candidate! aliould POJWMJ 
a first or second clue IISRSJflf 
cluarne. Experience In Mlcrop 

rnensnir appIKallona would 
lia an adventoae. 


mffjSd 1 .o VA'SKr 

wlik ,'Sf 


’iv/. ecola- £12.771 • 

azatbari . £13,801 Inrlu- 

SlhflPHrilcuJurs oiid hp- 
/orm front iho Staf- 
Thames 

t Wellington 

BE 18 6 PF. to 
‘turned hy 17 m-crrntier 


m Social Policy and Admfn- 
IStraUon IM January l» July 

Candidutea should havn a aen- 

U prepared «o t«ch Rom; 


M Hiil.'/Th.n- The pwl »• foj* 

a«T« 5 rir“ f 

Mioneton fbr a Kirtfiar year. 


jsaaJMS-g 

S-K^iK-'^tessst 




ifitr* Polytechnic, Dearpn- 
■|dD„ Stafford . ' 


sa.nPoSir 

polytechnic. ^ 2 l/ 4 n | D E Tol : 
stoke-on-Tro J ST4 §DE. T I 


jSJbJolyieehiiie la an 
^bortuntiios employer^ 


g^^?Si!LV7V a ^«f; 

Ext. 311. 




Cldsine date- * Bill Derem- 
LbeYlflBBrlsaBBB* 


Colleges of Further Education 


Inner London 
Education Authority 


Principal 


SOUTHWARK COLLEGE 


Applications are Invited tor Ihe post oi Principal ol Southwark College lo 
commence on t September 1986, following Ilia resignation ol the present 
Principal, Mr. J.C.N. Oeillle, In order lo take up Prindpalshlp with anoiher 
Authority. 


The College Ib organised Into eight departmenls:- 

Chemlfilry & Biology, Maihematica & Physics, Business Studies, 8oclal & 
Community Studies, Creative, Vocational & Leisure Aits, English, 
General Education, Vocational Preparation. 


Thu CollBya has mBjor branches at The Cut, Waterloo, SE1, Tanner 
Street. Bermondsey, SE1. Asylum Hoad. East Peck ham, SE16, and 
Blacktrlars Road, SE1. and smeller branches si other locations. 


Applicants should be well qualified academically and possess a sound 
knowledge oi further education, together with administrative experience 
at a senior level. 


Under the provisions of the Burnham (Further Education) Report, the 
College Is In Group 7 and the salary (or the post ol Principal Is £24,606 par 
annum plus £1,038 London Allowance (subject to review). 


Furiherlnfotmalbn and application forms (lo be returned by 1 3 December 
1985) may be obtained horn the Education Officer (EOsFHE 4), Inner 
London Education Authority, Room257A. The County Hall, LondonSE 1 
7PB or by telephone, by ringing 01-633 7888. 

THIS IS A RE-ADVERTISEMENT 


ILEA IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
WRITTLE AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE 


APPOINTMENT 


OF PRINCIPAL 


Applications are Invited from well qualified and 
experienced candidates for this poBt which falls 
vacant in August 1986 on the retirement of the pres- 
ent Principal, Mr A. E. Maddlson. The salary scale Is 
currently £18,41610 E21.714. 

Closing Date: 31st December 1985. 

Further details and application forms are Obtaina- 
ble from the County Education Officer, PO Box 47, 
Threadneedle House, Market Road, Chelmsford, 
Essex. Tsl; 0248 267222, Ext. 2880. (707B3» 


County Council 


Property for Sale 



FOR SALE 

FREEHOLD ^ 

pm F BROOK HOUSE, PESFORP 


ex, Health 


OJa/rfield, Leicester LE30 



'i rector of Property 


Surrey 

Education Committee 
North East Surrey 
College of Technology 
Rcigate Road, Ewell, 
Epson, Surrey KT17 
3DS 


Aiiplliailnnx uif (ur 

■ I," folliitvliin limit to tin rill'd 
wlili Plfrrt Irom 1 Jununrv 
I(ltl6 or n» sot.ii as pnnlhlc 
tlicrrall.rr: 


Dopariineiit nl A|>plird 

BtlAiiru 


LII IN COMPUTING 


ta taai li it range of ccinrin up 
Iii 11NH Caniniitt/r hiuilirt. 
Anplieanlk should liavtt nxpar- 
tLs« In Cobol Prrioramniluo. 


LI/LI1LN 

PHYSICS 


To toaili unnoral |in*s|i a up ia 
OCE A Level uiid DTEC 
National L»vM. 


Salary Scale : Lecuiror II 
£7,926 - £12,106 n.u. Lsctnr- 


£7,926 - £12,106 p.ll. Lsctnr- 
arl £6.207 - £11.037 p.a. Hills 
£264 p.a. London Frinue Allo- 
wance fienoroua rcloruilon 
axpnnaee in approved nun. 


Hnnaa aand a atamptnd 
uddroMid envolnno for lurtli- 


UddrpMad anvoLnno for lurtii- 
er particulars am] application 
form from tlm VIca-lTInrlpai. 
191021 > HI 


Stoke on Trent 


Cauldon College of 
Further Education 

Application* m e lnvtied for 
the post of 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

ta InvaatlDaia eltlior 


1 1 The prediction and con- 
trol ot construction coats In 
Iho North fiiuffordihlta con- 
urhailon. 


91 The potential ror compu-' 
tar based modolllnu o* local- 
ised property markets. 


Suitably tiuallflad parsons 
Ln aurveyine, oconomlce, 
mnihamatlcs, buslnaea man- 
noemont or accouilllno are 
ancouraaed to apply- 


ThH aurcasvful applicant 

will lie expected io realater far 

a ftlahar doarce. 


Tho appaJntniani. which 
.will Ua for one yearln iho flrat 
Instance with the poaslblllts 
of renewal for e further one 
year, will bn up Ilia Resparcli 
Stale A IKS. 449 - £6.2071. 


Canvnsslmi will disqualify. 



Courses 


University ol Wales 

Department of 
Business and 
Economics 


MSc Eco 
INfERNATIONAL 
ECONOMICS 
AND BANKING 

Applications are Invited (or 
this one-year laugh! couree 
comriwncinfl in October 
1986. 

Students follow courses in: 
Internatl or® Banking; 
International Trade; 
International Finance and 
Development Economics 

and prepare a 
dissertation 


■ 


Application farms and 
further partlcalpra in* 
ubtaliioil front tha Vfco Prlh- 
clpnl. Coilldmi Colleow. Blioi- 
tim. Slukw '«! Tf"ht »T4 2DC- 
Tel: Siafta Trout 29361. 
IUI. 306 or 207. Llaalno dal a 


14 ilnyx imm appunranrc of 
thin Btivertlseinnii*. 


Treda Union Momhcrahlp 
tiDHlralile. 


biiiHardalitre County Cnun- 
,11.(022971 H * 



AppllwBon fo»meaie«*H- 
nble from The Asrtstanl 
Psgletrar, Aoadamto Regis- 
try, UW18T, PO Box BBL C*r- 

‘« f,CF,3XA * (70747) 


PLEASE 

MENTION 

THETHES 

WHEN 

replyingto 

ADVERTISEMENTS; 
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Colleges and Institutes of Higher Education 


I 

k’ 




WEST GLAMORGAN 
INSTITUTE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
SWANSEA 


DEAN OF FACULTY OF ART 
AND DESIGN 

(Grade VI: Salary £18,267 - £20,130) 

A vacancy has occurred for tho Deanslupof Art and Design ns a result ol ihe 
promotion to an Associate Princ.paiship ol the prosoni post holder. 

The Faculty is the leading centre in Wains in voca lional Ad and Design and 
olfois HMD s m Stained Glass, Technical illustration. Ceramics and Photo- 
graphy, as well as options Jn the BA and BEd degrees 

Applications are Invited from candidates who ore well qualified academ- 
ically arid protessionaily. 

Fufllter details and fin npplicalton lorm are available Irani. 

The Principal 

Wear Glamorgan Institute of Higher Education 
Townhill Road 
Swansea 
SA2 OUT 

Tel: <0792) 203402 

r '■ 

Closing Dale T3th Decomber, 1005 


I Trinity College, Carmarthen 

dS&Sefe Coleg y Drindod, 

Caerfyrddin 

V Applications are Invited for the post of 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR 
LECTURER in EDUCATION 

(specialising in Nursery/Infant Education) 

Applicants should be bilingual, possess a good honours 
degree and have recent and substantial teaching 
experience. 

Duties to commence on 1st January 1986 or as soon as 
possible thereafter. Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Principal to whom a letter of application, full 
curriculum vitae and the names of two referees should be 
forwarded not later than Thursday, 12th December, 1985. 

The Principal, Trinity Cottage, 

Carmarthen, Dyfed SA31 3EP. 


the College 
ofRipon&York 
St John 

pSSlsLS. 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF DESIGN AND 
TECHNOLOGY (Re-adveitlsement) 

swans g s id A e A ranBe of couraes JWl 




Athrofa Gogledddd Cymru 

The North E Wales Institute 

of higher education 


CONNAHS QUAY. DEESIDE. CLWYD. 

SCHOOL OF TEF1TIARY STUDIES, DEESIDE 
SOCIAL EDUCATION UNIT 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN CHARGE OF UNIT 

(El 1,733-El 3, 785 bar E4.763) 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified candidates lor [he post ol 
Senior Lecturer to be responsible to the Head of School ot Tertiary 
Studies lor Ihe management of (he Social Education Unit. The Unit 
provides further education experience for students with learning 
difficulties Qualifications In and experience of special education are 
essential. Experience in further education would be an advantage. 
Further details end application lorm ovairabta (ram The Senior Registrar, The 
North East Wales inaMuie, Conned 'a Quay, Deealde, Clwyd. TaJ: Oeeafde 
817531. tain. 254. 

_CtoB|n£daw fonotsipt of applications 6th December 1985. (70784; 


Administration 


2" L?°S? 1 ln ? s Utu ! e ‘ ° ne of ,h ® loading Institutes of 
Higher Education In Ihe country. 


DORSET 


Department of 
Finance and Law 


BOTH head of division 

education OF FINANCIAL SERVICES 

salary Scale: (PRINCIPAL LECTURER) E13.748 - EI7.2B9 , 

25JE5F, 2* lr ? b ® nhln 9- Insurance, budding societies and 

related areas of llnandaf services . -. 

Applicants Should have appropriate qualificailons, ralevant work 
experience, end Ihe oapaclty to leadimporiani initiatives In b Bector which (a 
strong in die region. 

Cfoalng Date: 1 1 th December, 1685. 

Further details end application form, from:*, 

RlaNIng Offieer, Dorset Institute of Higher eduoatlgn, i'.i 
WalllBdowra, Poole. Doravt, BH12 GBB - . . 

Tel: 0202 5241 11 &M 208. . , : 


1'hc Council for National Academic Awards 

Assistant Registrar 
Arts and Humanities 
Salary Scale: £12,771 - £18,327 pa 

Applications axe Inviled fur Assistant Registrar post in Division II, to raver 
responsibility for the validation of courses and related nctivites In Arts & 
Humanities. 

In addition to work in the above field ihe Assistant Registrar will be involved 
in ihe development of the Council's academic policy generally. 

The post is available from 1st February, 1986 or as soon as possible, for a 
fixed period of three years. However ihe Council would also welcome 
applicants seconded by employers for a substantial part or all of that period. 
Candidates far the abovo posts should be well qualified academically and/or 
professionally. Appropriate teaching and/or administrative experience in 
the field of Higher Education would be helpful, 
for further details, please contact: 

The Personnel and Training Ottlcer 
The Council Tor National Academic Awards, 

344-354 Grays Inn Road 
London WC1X 8BP 

Closing dale For return ot applications; 13 December 1985. 

170782} 


Educational Counselling and Credit Transfer 
Information Service (ECCTIS) 

Information Officer 

R» Department of Education and Science hBB extended ths confront 

2&SSSSSSSS 

mart and maintenance of the database of muSb InformSlon Tbta 

mwnaooa ot the higher and further education system In .the United 







atton Awn ami further i 




Telephone Milton Keynee (0908) 588024 
CftMfog date (or applications: 10th December. 


Administration continued 


Department of Education and Science 

HM Inspectors 
of Schools 

Inspectors. HMI inq«wr cdncutionel instilu.ions as ,*rt of fcofh 
general and specialist assignments and provide JLfcL Wa 
D eparimcnt and throughout the education system. 

Current vacancies arc for .specialists in : 

(A) Primary Education 

Ref. 18/86 

Applicants should have relevant teaching experience and know- 
ledge ot current think.., g and practice relating to the cumcuhS, 
and to school organisation within the 5-13 age range It ■illT 
advantageous in have held a post of substantial responsibility 
primary education and to have significant expertise and knowing- 
of a particular suhiect or curricular area. ™ ae 

(B) Information Technology 

Ref. 19/86 OJ 

Applicants should have substantial teaching experience, and hiw 
worked w.th information technology in the context of the school 
c , I, ‘i! T1, * liackfiround m primary schools or in computer- 
jiinl«i disciplines m secondary schools or teaching training 
institutions would be advantageous. Those with experience of .he 
development of curriculum materials, the training of leathers 
school administration, or the use of computers in K hool 
administration will he welcomed. 

s * Ia , ry fo . r a11 P° s,s is within the range £17,000- 
L*Z,JQ0. Relocation expenses of up to £5,000 may be 
payable. 3 

Application forms {to be returned as soon as possible 
and not later than 13th December 1985) and further 
information may be obtained from Mrs S Willis, 
Department of Education and Science, 39 York Road, 
London, SE1 7PH. Telephone: 01-934 0798, 0799, 0800. 
The Civil Service is an cquul opportunity employer. 


Conferences and Seminars 


RACE RELATIONS IN 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

- ARE WE DOING ENOUGH? 

A one-day conference to be held at 
Manchester Polytechnic 

Tuesday 17th December 

For details phone 061-234 7209 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


MANCHESTER 


Research and Studentships 


The British Institute of International 
and Comparative Law 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

HS® ,0 : "" “ lu,a ' 8 SSSTaSSS 

find publication In one of the fields of its work In oubilo intern»tinnni 
kWr private international law, comparative law or European Com 

p Msass: ^ssBsar- *» 

.a 

lasbHSS' 




UNIVERSITY OF 
EAST ANGLIA 
SCHOOL OF LAW 
POSTGRADUATE 
RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIPS 

Applications are Invited lor 
waearch studentships In the 
School ol Law to pursue 
research leading to an LUyL 
ine studentships will cover 
teea and cany a maintenance 
allowance corresponding to the 
current rate for D.E.S. and 
Research Council awards. 
Further particulars together 
with forma of application ean 

b# obtained from tha Senior 
Administrative Assistant, 
8chool ol Law, Unlvaralty of 

5* , AnBn *’ ^ryrlch, 
NR47TJ to- whom applies- 
Uone should be aubmltted by 

not later thin May 12th 16te. 

• -1^.(70764).. 








awards or £9.300 (the a 

Include employer's 
heads) for the acndeml 
1986-87. The awards « 
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n..» n r rh and Studentshipscontinued 

"" NUFFIELD COLLEGE 

OXFORD OX! INF 

Studentships 

nnen to men or women graduates who wish to under- 
nfe research or post-graduate studies in ULOiumiics, 
statistics politics and government, sncio ogy, recent 
ewnomic^social and political history, industrial rela- 
tions management studies, public and social admin- 
SoT or any other branch of the social studies. 
Studentships do not provide grants for fees or mainte- 
nance. Particulars from the Admissions Secretary. 
Applications, marked ‘Studentships’ as early as 

possible. <«■*«! 


University of 
Glasgow 

Centre for Housing Research 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Applications art, Invited for 
ihe poet or Research Assis- 
tant, tenable for three years. 
10 participate in a major study 
o( tenant participation in puu- 
llchouilna In Dritnln. financed 
by the Joseph Row n tree 
Memarlel Trust. Candidates 
should have an honours de- 
uce In a relevant discipline 
end have furthor experience In 
housing or B related urea. 
Preference will be pi von to 
teiuUdetM with a proven re- 
cord of research. 

The poet is based at tha 
Glasgow Centre which is thn 
E6RC deala nstnd raseni-rli 
centra far housing studies. 

Salary on Range l A i£7.820 
te Cl 1,140 per annum). 

Further particulars can he 
obtained from David 

Clipham, Centre for Housing 
Ruaarch, 93 Southport Ave- 
nue, Glasgow GI2 8LE. Ap- 
pUcattona, containing a full 
curriculum vitae and thn 
nines end addressee of two 
referees, should be sent to ttie 
above address by 18th Decem- 
ber 1989. <90294) H 12 


The Hatfield 
Polytechnic 

National Institute for Ceriiuru 
Mucallon and Con usol I Inn 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

(one year, com mant - 1 nil 
- ^anpary 1 986 1 

The successful anpllrunt 
mil Play a major r«»lt> In a 
° r ch “nuhiti rarmiru 
and utiltlunr-fi In 
fJP9 olB *i«l tlio tUvlHlnti uf 
h otwoon si Until iiiul 

" ,nrf - s l >0 "“ 
fl I 0 poportiiiniii .if 

• Kras 11 ; prt,Jel t will 
rn.m ! e “J studies In a small 
the nn. of 8 £ hQOl “- fnr which 

CrLn2i C “ rCh Foll, »W Will III, 

1 SSS°S Krasnonxihlo. Pn.fi-r- 
' SSL V9J» HfVQll in np|ill- 
0 (I'* 011 Unarm-/ 

oS ^r ,h ,Uate . nuullr,ca, ' ul ‘ lu 

• SP-PLl i 18 * 06 **! antencus with 

; &S3S3>tsrss 

; SPfa’asnsgassifj* 

airtS 111 ^®" 0 "® should be 
Ifiiflaai* 8000 BB possible. 
:i hi a 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Department ut Hurlul 
AilinhllHtriilloil 

RESEARCH OFFICER 

This post Is advertised lol; 
lowing the award or on ESnc 
grant to Dr. Janet Fliwh JOT i * 
fliudy entitled Fnmily Obllo^" 
tlons: Social Construction und 
Social Policy 1 . Tlio Rnaenivli 
Officer will work with Dr. 
Finch on Hits project for thmc 
yoars from I April l!)86. 

Salary an thn RMOjnfi in 

srale <£6,600 - £8,920 under 

review). 

Applh ntinns am Invliud for 
this i, list rifiin iiniiliiMtns wlin 
a gaud Iiiiiiiiiu-n ilniimi' ill 111*' 
social u In i lens and msmircll 
nspoi-lnnci- at pCMtiinitliiuth 
levul . Oi ml I dates should liavn 
expertise In tpiulltiillvu re- 
suurcll, lull a kiinwluiilin ot 
survey uinlhiiiK wouhl ami 
nn ndvimtaiiP. Thu prcileel Is 
based In l.iuiLiiHlr-r, mill Ihe 
fieldwork In biilnii iilltlurtnknu 
In OrBi, ter Mum-hnslei . 

Fur futimr narllculars mill 
apidtriition fori n nleuse wrlle 

to ihe ail Ire 

(qutiiiun lefurelirn 1,241/11). 
University lltiusn, .. Iluilrlnn. 
Liincuntnr LAI 4 S W whom 
apitllratlons iilvu , nplnal nam- 
ing three rrfnrees »litniiil us 
hi, nt it, arrive not lutur (bun 13 
Dereniliiu- IRHS. IM1AN) 1112 


Tho University of 
Sheffield 

Dnniirl niiild ill I 

Cl. II 111, ,1.111V 

RESEARCH INTO 
HUMAN 
INFERTILITY 

AptillciilliMlN nm IiivIIihI U»r 
n |,i,sl as Piw»t-«lia-ti*rnl I'"- 
so.inli Ki'lluw lit witrk u«i n 
iiii<nil,i-r »,l a lenni «»i c Huh Inns 
and Ni:|i-nihlH sIiiiIyIuii nnox- 
iiliiluncl iiilerillhv. In III' Mill- 
port nil I iv lllrilirliilil lur 3 

ynm-s. wlei II , ill 

nili riwcipy In «»-.Kiiilitl: liinr- 
pliiiineiry mid treexe-lriielum 

ileslritliln. 

Haiti rv will he tin the ir,l|u 

for l Ini. din l Anal. un in 4 * 

Htnfl £7.829 • £12.636 liUKinr 
rnvlitw). (iKpiUiillnii mi mm mid 
experience . 

I'lirtlmr ilninlls nto ubtuln- 
aiile from Profeswir A.W. iiu- 
gors. niiiiartmniil of Anatomy 
and Cull Hloluny. I hr J ,, il- 
veraliy uf Sheffield. Slinirield 
910 2TN IT*t|i 0742 78995. 
Ext. 4679). to whom nppllra- 
tloni (6 copies). Inrludlng e 
full rurricufum vltau and the 
names or throe _ rurorees. 
should ho sent by 20 Decem- 
ber 1983. IRof . R.392/DI1. 
(91629) H,a 


Research 


CHILDREN IN CARE 

RESEARCH PROGRAMME 

2 1 , 8 Ec onomlo. and Social Research Council's Education and 
J85y n Development Committee (e planning an extension to lia 
^laren In Care Research Programme In the following areas: 


Overseas 


NEW ZEALAND NATIONAL ARCHIVES 

CONSERVATOR 

VACANCY 11307 

The National Archives of New Zealand seeks a con- 
servator to organise and manage the preservation qf Its 
holdings. 

The material held dates from the annexation of New Zea- 
land by the British Crown, through the colonial period and 
up to the present day. 19000 linear metres of conventional 
paper records make up the bulk of the holding but ft also 
Includes maps, plans, photographs, film, tapes and the 
official collection of war art in several media. 

The position is a new one. It requires appropriate profes- 
sional qualifications, technical skill, creativity, manage- 
ment ability and a pioneer’s aptitude for self-help. 

National Archives is a government agency and constitutes 
a small division of tha Department of Internal Affairs. It Is 
centred in Wellington but has branches In Auckland and 
Christchurch and operates through other repositories 
elsewhere in New Zealand. 

The appointee will be a member of the New Zealand public 
service and classed and paid as a scientist. 

For further Information please contact the Director, 
National Archlvea, P.O. Box 6148, To Are, Wellington, 
New Zealand. 

Applications close 3 weeks from the date of this pub- 
lication and should be sent to: 

The Staff Clerk 
Department of Internal Affairs 
Private Bag 
Wellington 
NEW ZEALAND 


The education of children In care 
uonel careers and experiences, i 


a following areas: 

Hissing on educa- 
seeklng lo Identify 


UNIVERSITY OF 
CAPE TOWN 

IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 

AuplkatwiiB two invilod for iho above 
post witli Dried from 1 September 
1000 or bb soon as possible Ifioreer- 
mr Tlio sueeoBBful nppnceni shpute 
bo lonlslornbio on oppdnimonl w in 
Hid South African Medical and Denial 
Council as on oducattonal psychol- 
ogist and hnvo naif al load soma 
oxpBrionco ol working in on criuca- 
lional conloxl in Souilh AIfka_ 
Experience In communlly wo* would 
bo a rocomrnondallon. 

Salary ranne RI7 267 - 
doling date: 31 December 19B6. 

LECTUREH IN B U81N ESS 
SCIENCE (QUANTITATIVE 
METH0D8) 

Appttcallon s are Invited for Iho above post 
vacant from l JamJary 1609. 

Anrficanli should be well qualrifert in 
SiatlBlIca and OparaHonal Research or 
MaiMUng Hesearch. end should have 
experience in business, teaching and 
research. 

S*ry range R 17297 -R 28 BBS. ClM- 
lug data torappHoalloni: IS December 
IBS!, 1 

Applicants should submit a fuBoimculum 
vitas and the names and addresses of 
three relumes le the RBg) alar. (Attention: 
Appointments Office B2). Unhreialty of 
Cape Town, Private Bag, fiondebosch, 
7700. South Africa. Further Inform el kw 
may be utwlnad from the flegtelrar or 
Tha Secretary, 8 A Urtrers»aS Ofto, 
Chleheaiar House, 278 High Hotoom. 
London WC1V 7HE. 

The Untwralty-e P 01 ^ 
criminate on Ihe grounde 
w reUgte* 1 - Furthvjntomalten,"] 
Implementation of We l»1 |o Y '• 
obtainable on request 


Tha Pennsylvania 
State University 

nepurimeiit of Economies 

Tlio 13 apartment ol Econo- 
mics Invitee application* ana 
nominations 

and visit Ino appoint nwnta ja* 

all ranks starting 

1986. Candldalex xTioiiltlTtave 

airoun Intorosln In 

n ,ul i-oinniKineiit to ' ®* 5 pUen«* 

In mnclllna. Ilaepoi Hi bill ties 

iiicliidM lead lino at tlio lliujnr- 

nradnsti. unri g mil nut a lavnls, 

i-nsRnrcli Mil piiWtentlon. «■- 
narvlxlnu tl lain rtotl one In tbtj 

of spool alltatlo ll, an. I 

udvlnliin etotlenlH. 

Bnlnry IBM. OOO anti up I 
(lop, liule lit upon »mitll r lcntland 
and exp nrl mien. Tim Depnrt 
inent him a atrwiiil rosoorcli 
nrluntat Inn anil re” 

Involve inniit wllh 
nnaiTh rrmlorft. CnitcliaaioH 
with IntcrdHUi III liit..rnalloiinl 
riTimico. mai-raiitoiianili n u.n«I 
ccDiionuiirli's prof 
iimxn with altmr intoraaits in 
tirunomlrs will he nlvon 0.11 
coil xl riei 'B I Ion. 

a m„l currlculnill vitoo. 
names and nddronnos of 3 
refnrop*. ond copies of 3 

rammVy T5! n ”eB6?"6o« a ?B: 

te a 

Ssaasranasr «*/; 


Librarians 


Victoria University 
of Wellington 
New Zealand 
UNIVERSITY 

librarian 

Tho Council of Victoria 
i inTvaraltv of Wellington In- 



Griffith University 

Bchiml of fiorlnl and Industrial 
Ad ml nisi rut Ion 

Computing and Information 
Siudlen 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER/ 

SENIOR 

TEACHING FELLOW/ 
TEACHING FELLOW 

Thn Unlvoralty wishes to 
make further academic 
appointments tu support Its 
Bachelor of Informatics de- 
gree programme. 

Applicants should have 
strong academic qualifications 
and research and teaching ex- 
perience in computing science 
or mom generally Informatics. 
Major roaearch Interests of 
tho group are programming 
methodology. Ionic program- 
ming. language design . artifi- 
cial mtolllsonce, distributed 
computing. Information sys- 
tems, graphics, tho men/ 
machine Interface end the so- 
cial impact of computing. 

Appointments will be mede 
at levels appropriate to appli- 
cants' qualifications ana ex- 
perience. Continuing ittnur- 
able i appointments will be 
offered at the Senior Lecturer 
end Lecturer levels. TUreo- 
year short-term appoint me nta 
with the possibility of tenure 
at that point will bo offere d at 
the Senior Teaching Fellow 
level, nnd threo-year abort- 
term nupalnt merits will bo 
of fe rod at the Teaching Follow 
level. 

Salary, depending upnil 
qualifications nnd experience 

will bo within tho following 
ranges: 

Senior Lecturer *33.203 to 
,4 L0°turer *26.236 to 
**8enlor Teaching Fellow 

^Teaching ^onow*! 8.650 to 

*21.993 

Benefits include super- 

ami nation and assistance with 
tiouaina. Coats of fares ana 

reasonable remov 0 l «xpenaes 

will be met for oppolntoee 
from outside Brisbane. 

intending applieante “bg"‘ d . 
first contact t The School 

Admin letre tor. Shoot of So- 

del end Industrie! AdtehJ;*- 
i ration. Oriffltlt Unltrerelt^ 
Nathan- Qld. 4111- *Tbi- * 
739781 regarding the form of 
application . 

Tho cloalno dole for “P" 
pllcBtlonx la3l Jonuery 19B6. 

Griffith University Is nil 
l^alOPPortumty Emplojmr^ 


Scholarships 


University of 
Oxford 

St. Hugh’s CollBge 

GUADUAl’E 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

SI. Hugh ’6 offnra up '*> "JUp 

sassSfo. js-twt 

cacti or £ 1.000 par mimiin f°J* 
S“pert id norme'lly depending 
on the fee-paying duration i or 
thu etudont'e course- ®fbo 
larahlpB are offered l» both 
arts ond sciences . 

Each graduate sehalar wlll 
h« nntitlod to a room in ol- 
Hugti'e graduete acwimmada- 

Awards to applicant* not 
§§1-%! 
lhe mn Un"eIgJte P cSiduVtS 

Admissions Offlre- 

Furlher partlcutet* of tbe 
Bclio larahlpa end of the fP 
pUcntlon procedure from «he 

ler 


reminder 

COPY FOR 
CLASSIFIED 

advertisements 
IN ■ . 

THE 

THES 

SHOULD ARRIVE 
NOT LATER THAN 

10AM MONDAY 


Griffith University 

School ,,( SodHland Indusirlnl 

AdmlnJairatL'in 

LECTURER 

INDUSTRIAL 

RELATIONS 

Continuing Appointment 

The School of Social and 
Induitrlal Ad min la I rat Inn has 
a vacancy fnr a Lecturer In 
In dual rial Relations. Specifi- 
cally. application* arc invliad 
from appropriately qualified 
Individuals wllh knowledge 
and interest In one or more of 
the following areas: - 

labour history , . 

— com paintlva Industrial re- 

la, i?Australlan Indusirlnl rela- 
tions , , 

— Industrial sociology 

This Is a new post and the 
successful applicant will loin a 
small team of industrial rela- 
tions academics. 

Tho School, which com- 
menced undergraduate 

teaching In 1980. now has a 
faculty complement of about 
30, and a student population 
of about 1000. Students In the 
Bachelor of Administration 
doaroo pronrnmmo pursue a 
common first year. wb“h pro- 
vides nn underpinning In two 
theory and practice of admi- 
nistration from a number of 
disciplinary perspectives. In 
the latter part of their degree 
studios, student* branch out 
into ono or two nf aevoral 
areas of concentrated study. 

A continuing appointment 
will bo oirorcd to the success- 
ful applicant. 

Sulary. depending upon 
qualifications and ^experi- 
ences, will bo within the range 
*26.236 to S3f '467 par 
annum. Benefits Include *u- 
psrannuBtlan nnd •“WHS 

with housing. Com or fares 
and reasonable removol e* 
pansb* will bB met for appoln- 
l(MS from outside Brisbane. 

Intending applicants ahould 
rirat contact: The School 
Administrator. of, St! 

rial ond Industrial Admlnla- 
tree Ion. GrUflth University. 
Nathan. Qld. 41 ‘I- Australia 
concerning tl«e form of ep 
plication ■ 
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NOTE 


Classified copy 
deadlines for 
the following 
issues 

Friday20th 
December, copy 
should arrive by 
4pm Wednesday 
11th December. 

Friday27th 
December, copy 
should arrive by 

4pm Monday 
16th December. 

Friday 3rd 
January, copy 
should arrive by 
4 pm Wednesday 
18th December. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 
Priory House, St John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. Tel ephone 01*253 3000 

Dr Rickett’s irregulars 


Adult education in BRIXTON 
has been transformed sinco the 
riots of 1981. But is it the 
nacea for thu inner city 




reports from "the front line 
(page 12) 

“If justice is to be done, a singlo 
system of validation should 
span the binary divide’*. Sir 
NORMAN LINDOP looks at 
validation by the Council for 
National Academic Awards 
(page 15) 

Human interest: in the first 
part of a series on 
ANTHROPOLOGY Sir 
Edmund Leach looks at the 
subject’s origins, its peculiar 
dilemmas and its adaptation to 
a world very different from 
that of the pioneers (pages 16 
and 17) 

ARTS: Kurt Schwitters at the 
Tate . . . Homage to Barcelona 
. . .Louise Page, proof of the 
university dramapudding? 
(page 18) 

It was 1893 when the British 
military last fired on strikers. 
However, recent events- as far 
hack as Grunwick and the 1972 
miners’ strike - suggest that a 
new confront ationiet POLICE 
attitude is emerging from the 
post-war compact. P. A. J. 
Waddington reviews three new 
' hooks on the policing of Britain 


Evciy year it is the same. Some 
members of the board of the National 
Advisory Body, rousingly led by Dr 
Ray Riirfccti, the director of Middlesex 
Polytechnic, insist that the number of 
students in polytechnics and colleges 
must be frozen unless extra resources 
can be provided. They argue that the 
unit of resource, income per student, 
has already fallen dangerously low. 
Thus far hut no further, is their 
message. 

They arc opposed by the NAB 
“establishment 1 - the committee, Mr 
Christopher Ball, chairman of the 
NAB honrd, non-instiiutionul mem- 
bers of the board, und (he NAB’s 
officers. Not, of course, that this 
“cstAblishmcnt"* docs not recognize 
the force of the arguments put forward 
by the Rickett irregulars. They do. 
Tncy are also alarmed by the possible 
erosion of standards in advanced furth- 
er education as extra students arc 
enrolled without matching resources. 
But their bottom line is maintaining 
access rather than protecting stan- 
dards. So in the end they vote to admit 
the extra students, although they al- 
ways solemnly warn the Department 
of Education and Science that it will be 
for the last time. Their message is, to 
adnpt St Augustine, give me standards 
and a protected unit of resource - but 
not yet. 

This yenr is no different from last 


This yenr is no different from last 
year, or the year before. The NAB 
committee, after a convincing show of 
regret, has agreed that polytechnics 
and colleges should admit extra stu- 
dents despite a £15 million shortfall in 
the pool. Dr Rickett and his irregulars 
have argued that this decision is in 
conflict with established NAB policy, 
which is to protect the unit of resource. 

At one level this perennial dispute is 
simply a reflection of that recherche 
soap-opera, the politics of the NAB. It 
is part of a wider struggle for legitima- 
cy between those old rivals, the institu- 
tions and the local authorities: who Is 
to be recognized ns the authentic 
represenatlve of non-university higher 
education? It also reflects an inevitable 
difference of emphasis. Institutional 
leaders responding to the preoccupa- 
tions of their academic constituency 
naturally bust on the need to protect 
standards', local authority leaders re- 


ment off its sharp Morton’s fork by 
allowing it to accommodate the pre- 
sent student peak without breaching its 
public expenditure iron curtain. 

The leaders of the NAB have been 
much influenced by the counter-exam- 
ple of the universities, which struggled 


pie of the universities, which struggled 
insensitively throughout the 1970s to 
maintain their unit of resource and so 
arguably provoked the cuts debacle of 
1981. TTiey are determined that the 
public sector should never lose the cost 
advantage It has over the universities. 
They also point out with weary res- 
ignation that many institutions will 
vote with their feet in any case and 
admit the extra students whatever the 
NAB says. In their view these twin 
determinations to be as cost-effective 
as possible and to maintain the highest 
degree of access are virtues of which 
any government will approve. 

The Rickett irregulars see things 
vety differently. They believe that the 
DES is much more likely to respect, 
and reward, the polytechnics and col- 
leges if they refuse to devalue their 
standards by admitting too many stu- 
dents. In this HM Inspectors are 
shadowy and ambivalent allies. They 
argue that now is the time to stand firm 
on funding when the DES is desperate- 
ly anxious not to have loo many 
disappointed candidates for higher 
education on its hands: in a few years 
the polytechnics’ and colleges' bar- 
gaining strength may have been 
eroded by demographic decline. Every 
time extra students are admitted with- 
out matching resources the unit of 
resource is driven down - never to rise 
again. Finally they object to their 
institutions being used as a concertina 
sector, to be expanded on demnnd to 
accommodate the 1980s student peak 
(and contracted at will to match any 
trough in the 19903?), . 

The dobate cannot be tesoived with- 
in the context of either the bickering 
politics of the NAB or the choice of the 
most effective tactics to squeeze extra 
money from the present Government. 
This apparently arid argumeut about 
the unit of resource, perhaps an incom- 
prehensible term to many people in 
higher education, has to be set within 
the principled context of that much 
larger debate about the future of the 
public sector, In particular the 


allow them to spend more money than 
polytechnics on apparently indcnticnl 
tasks? But it also n treacherous 
reference point for two reasons, rind, 
why should the public sector be ruled 
by external and arguably alien norms/ 
Surely polytechnics and colleges 
should be encouraged to strike their 
own independent balance between the 
competing claims of quality and access 
in harmony with their own purposes. 


Home news 


Patrick Nuttgens 2 

Letters to the editor 2 

Don’s Diary (Liz Chapman) ' 4 

Antithesis 6 

Union View (NUS) t 

Overseas news 10-1 1 


Union View ( AUTNZ) 


■ Articles 12-17 

'• Column (Richard Cobb) . 16 


to maintain access. 

At another level the dispute Is about 
tactics. The NAB “establishment" be- 
lieves that by admitting more students 
polytechnics and colleges will earn 
Brownie points with the DES. When 
ministers come to decide the distribu- 
tion of resources between the two 
sectors of higher education, so the 
argument goes, the polytechnics and 
colleges will be able to cash In the 

S aints they have earned. They will 
ave secured greater leverage - in a 
practical sense because in the end cash 
follows students and in political terms 
because they have helped the Govern- 


io me universities, more open, more 
vocational, more diverse perhaps but 
recognizably in the same business? 
Some signals from the NAB, like its 
new research fund, point in that direc- 
tion. Or are the polytechnics to be seen - 
as fulfilling a quite different role, 
complementary or competitive de- 
pending on one's taste of the future? 


Other NAB signals, most notably 
although perhaps Involuntarily its 
progressive erosion of the unit of 
resource, point in this opposite direc- 
tion. 1 

The difficulty is that the comparison 
with the universities provides an In- 
escapable reference point: why do we 


Second, the pattern and funding of 
universities are likely to change radi- 
cally as a result of the apparently 
endless erosion of their grant and of 
the University Grants Committee s 
efforts to rationalize that decline. So 
they provide a far from fixed reference 
point. If a stratified university lengue 
does painfully emerge, arc the 
polytechnics content simply to be slot- 
ted into some lower division? Surely 
they are worth more than that, in terms 
both of the educational objectives they 
represent and of the resources they 
have an eventual right to claim. 

So the debate about the unit of 
resource gets more rather than less 
complicated the more its elements are 
carefully unpicked. After all quality 
and access cannot be regarded as 
mutually exclusive goals; they inter- 

K eneirnte each other at .so many levels. 

lor do these terms suggest clearly 
defined programmes, 'l ake quality. Of 
course the public sector is under- 
rcsourccd but it is prohahly part-time 
students who suffer mosi. Yet the 
immediate effect of restricting the 
numberof available pluccs would be to 
raise the A level scores of full -t into 
students. So a justifiable concern ab- 
out the quality of provision would be 
translated into a more arguable policy 
of raising the quulity of students, a very 
different thing. Or take access. The 
NAB’s creditable determination to 
maintain access by ensuring that qual- 
ified school leavers are mil turned 
away inny have the unfortunate effect 
of pushing polytechnics mul colleges 
oven further into becoming full-time 
degree factories to the detriment of 
part-time and non-degree courses ami 
continuing education. 

So should the NAB committee have 
agreed to take the extru students or 
not? The safest answer perhaps is that 
while it was right to continue to 
underline the principle of access it 
should have begun to take a stand - an 
actual cut may have been out of the 
question, but a ftccze? A clearer signal 
should have been sent to the Govern- 
ment that enough is / almost) enough, 
that any further decline in resourcing 
standards in polytechnics and colleges 
will lead to an irreversible decline in 
the quality of the public sector. Its 
credibility as a provider of high-quality 
higher education is now on the line. As 
for the Rickett irregulars they should 
perhaps put less faith, and force, in 
their invidious comparisons with uni- 
versities and devote more lime to 
defining the particular contours of 
quabty in the polytechnics. 



Hemls of department at Gfc 
University tire being urged t 
sit in on lecturers’ seminars, 
see if their teaching is up to 
third. THES, November /j,; 


The Unesco waiting game 


Yes, do sit down, Doctor La 
Thank you, sir. 

First, let me suy that I wain i 
whole relatively pleased will 
I saw yesterday of your tu 
performance in Seminar 2B. 
Thank you, sir. 

It can't be the easiest thiogk 
world to interest a groupofw 
year accountants in the I 
Tenets of World Philosophy -i 
tictiluriy when you're retried 
the single term. } 

Oik* docs one’s best, sir. \ 
Quite so. Now let metouchoDil- 
snmll points. Taking themh4j 
nulngical order. First, dttqri? 
of the register. j 

t did take it. 

Yes indeed. Hut was lt,I«l 
necessary to do so when (but 
only live students reglsteredts 
seminur und there were flu? 
present. Surely one could 4 
count. Unless, that is, one®! 
the presence of lnflllritoii 
No, sir. 1 just thought ... 
Which leads me nicely out 
quest Urn of names. It*salwa» 
(curbing practice to knowslw 
names, particularly by the* 
week of term. But you oj 
one name In the course of the* 
seminur and tho* was ^ 
which I believe you ert^ 
applied to un American 
student called “Diane* 

I was thinking of . . . 
Neither did I feel that m 
remark struck quite the 
business-like lone one 
beginning of a new scssM 
was it now? Ah yes* Ww* 
wc up to lust week, 

BuU did feel that the disc 
Greek philosophy was 
successful, although 
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Books 

Computer books 
Noticeboard 


Classified advertising 30-36 



Human interest: anthropology 
■and the academy,. . 

Education books 

R. W. Davies on Sovietology 

ACARDbriefinff 


The closer the Government comes to 
making a decision on Britain's mem- 
bership of Unesco, the less the argu- 
ment seems to be about the reforms 
demanded at the beginning of the year. 
The goalppsts were moved to some 
extent before the general conference 
in Sofia and now international arid 
domestic lobbying has practically 
obscured the original issues.. ■' ■ • . 

British demands were laid out with 
admirable clarity by Mr . Timothy 
Raison, Minister -for Overseas De- 
velopment, in April 1984. Even the 
Unesco bureaucracy and its defenders 
among the other member governments 
had to admit that the British approach 
was a constructive one.' • , 

Since then, some of Unescd’s 


included British agreement. By the 
tune the show had moved on to Sofia 
hew British demands had been fornm- 
lated and officials’ optimism express 
sed publicly over the summer gave 
W'to a “ ew hard line from Mr 
Raison. The suspicion grew that 
reasons were being sought for carrying 
out the threat to leave, rather than 

propE65to 

: Now the United States government 
has begun to apply new pressure for a 
British withdrawal and subtle moves 
. lave begun at horn© to try to buy off 
the aid lobby, Mr Raison has taken the 

»|»un, in a radio 
. Interview that the £5. million saved by 


but robbing Peter to pay Paul is nn 
solution. 

The decision on membership of 
Unesco is awaited anxiously through- 
out the third world, not fust in the 
organization s Paris headquarters. 
And there is no doubting the wishes of 
those nations tbe Government claims 
‘EES b $ l b ? ter Krvcd through hi- 
!?i? ra ! . ' lo ““cement of the 
was as free from 
P?H. ncai Pressures as Mr 

JJJUS 1 s 4 rel y be more important than 
32*®.°* * government which has 
already made the break without wait- 

jjf inshte What Wuld ** ac Weved on 

In fact, of course, ii has been a 
poUhcal question from the start. Un- 
SSJEW nove F wen any 
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tlveiv representing tholr.agSiK’i J* 1 * OHUidl «j > Fl- 


board and a .consensus reacbfe&wHk*'- ! *? C<henl than Un-' , the full M 


Since then, some of UnescOV leaving Unesco could be channelled 
greatest critics concede that, member, 1 mtothe.Brllish Council’s programmes 

sniffle hflve.heen hanrifrio nvfrr, koMr. .■ 1 








